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CHAPTER  I 

THB  aOUOnilABLE  HILARY  VANE  SITS  FOR  HIS 

PORTRAIT 

I  MA*  as  well  begin  this  story  with  Mr  'hii.™  v 
gr«l„ateofCamdenXntlSrA7ad:mr"'Bt'Mr'vr 

womj™  Euphrasia  Cotton,  theStZ^iolZZr^^"^ 

perhaps  for  propriety's  Lke  ^fl-tv^^i°°^' *°^  "~ 
end  of  it  ana  Eup&ia  at  tTp  n  l  "^  ^£?f  ^'^^^  »*  «*»« 
fiveEuphrasiase"^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Z?  W  rt  *°.^  *?*  i'^^*  P*'^°»^  ^»d  not  been  used  since 
poor^Sarah  Austen's  demise,  thirty  years  before  this  sto^ 

HiW^^  *S"i^  years,  by  a  sane  and  steady  erowth 

the  btate.     He  was  trustee  for  I  know  not  f aX  J« « 
people  and  institutions,  a  deacon  in  JhL  first  cTurrhJ 

h^s  tongue,-and  this  was  not  known  to  many  pToDle 
Euphrasia  could  not  be  called  a  wasteful  pereo^and  HiW 
hacf  accumulated  no  small  portion  of  this  world*;  cZdl  anJ 
?LTble  t"^^^  PW'*y  demanded,  where  the/ were  not 
tW  il  ^  °^^*^  f^^  ••  ^^  ^«  i*^  added  in  his  favoS 
that  he  gave  as  secretly,  to  institutions  and  hos^taL  thf 
finances  and  methods  of  which  were  known  to  h'm 

As  concrete  evidence  of  the  Honourable  Hilary  Vane's 
importance,  when  he  travelled  he  had  only  to  withdilw 
from  his  hip  pocket  a  book  in  which  many  coloured  ca?d^ 
were  neatly  inserted,  an  open-sesame^Wch  'emS 
him  to  sit  without  payment  even  in  thL TheeleKa^s 
of  luxu^  known  as  Pullman  cars.  Withi^  the  li^fts^f 
the  State  he  did  not  even  have  to  open  the  boS  but 
merely  say,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  eyes^to  the  conducto 
"Good  morning,  John,"  and  John  would  reply  with  a 

Za  m  S^y.l  ^°,^^  ^"^  *^«  back  of  the  car.  So  fS 
^i?*u  ^"^^^  ^*°®  «  talents  carried  him. 
rhe  beginning  of  this  eminence  dated  back  to  the  dava 
before  the  Empire,  when  there  were  many  littie  nrinT 
parities  of  railroads  fighting  among  themseWes  pTw^ 
are  come  to  a  changed  Americaf  There  was  a  tiiT 
in  the  days  of  the  sixth  Edward  of  EngW  when  Sie 
great  landowners  found  it  more  profitabfeto  con«5?date     " 

^fulT'"'  T^^  ^^  ^.°°^°^«°  lands,  and  acquire  rS 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  Hence  the  rising  of  taSor  S 
and  others,  and  the  leveUing  of  fences  and  trSeJs,  ^d 
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vfnri'"/  ""^  "*°^  ^^®®P-     ^*  °»ay  have  been  that  Mr 
vane  had  come  across  this  passairR  in   TrnrTiT-k  k-\ 

but  he  drew  no  parallek    S'IU°p^°g^j\^t^i 

hddere  ^to  ihlJ^-  T  ^"JP^"^^  ^»"^^ad,  its  stock- 
noiders  — to  the  admiration  of  financiers  —  were  euaran 

art^i  ^I  Tl'  J^  ^^  ^°d««^'  rumoured  that^nr^ 
drew  the  Act  of  Consolidation  itself.     At  any  rate   S 
was  too  valuable  an  opponent  to  neglect,  and  after  a  cer 
tern  interval  of  time  Mr.  Vane  became  chief  counsel  fn  the' 
State  for  the  Imperial  Railroad,  on  which  diT^Th^illl 
we  now  behold  hi^.     And  he  fou^l^rde^rS^tK 
had  no  longer  time  foi  private  practice.       ^       '       *  ^^ 
WilirJf  ^^^    ^  gratuitous  to  add  that  the  Honourable 
wi  fS^  if *°^  7i^  *  °^^°  «^  convictions.     In  polit?crhe 
would  have  told  you  -  with  some  vehemenc^  if  von 
seemed  to  doubt -that  he  was  a  Republican    'xre^n 
to  party  he  regarded  with  a  deep-seated  abhirren^   aS 
an  act  for  which  a  man  should  be  justly  outlawed      Tf  hi 

Tew  ^yL'^'^Z  "t^'  "^^*^  *^«  rlgKntJtTof  Honey 
Dew  tobacco  under  his  tongue,  he  would  perhaps  tell  von 
why  he  was  a  Republican,^if  he  thought^ou  wortUof 
his  confidence.  He  believed  in  the  gold  standard  fo7one 
^^flL"^  f'  -^r^  ^'^'  unimpaifed  in  ite  gfory)  for 

prostri^^^^^^  Th^A  V'  ^^  I''  ^^*^  ^°"ld  i^dicaVe  the 
™?<Sf?^  the  nation  which  surrounded  him,— a  pros- 
penty  too  sacred  to  tamper  with.  ^ 

One  article  of  his  belief,  and  in  reaUty  the  chief  article 
Mr.  Vane  would  not  mention  to  you.  It  was  perhaS 
because  he  had  never  formulated  the  article  for  hTmseT 
It  might  be  called  a  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  ImS 
Railroads  to  rule,  but  it  was  left  out  of  tfe  verbal  S 
wL^'hS  founSr  in^Plying  hypocrisy  to  Mr.  Vane  li 
was  his  foundation-rock  and  too  sacred  for  light  conver- 
sation. When  he  aUowed  himself  to  be  bitter  aSInrt 
various  "young  men  with  missions"  who  h^d IprS^^^p 
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■^ 
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national  reputation"  "  ^°^^  ^^^^  '^*^ 

u?i"«trSSS?ijr""r^ 

name  was  Austen.  ^  vane  had  a  wild  son,  wliose 

S  Austen  Ld»^J^^^  S'^k'*'"  ""^^d  t"  tl»t  l»dy. 
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perfect.     She  had  had  a  hihTnf  •  '^^"i*  ^»^e  *>««n 

fcto  the  hiJl.  with  hTeon  and  th«  n"""'"*^-^  '^'  *^"  ^'^^ 
had  been  to  her  as  go  makC  rf  Jn  conventions  of  Ripton 
her  brief  married  life  theiVA'*  ^^""^  ^*^«-  ^»^ng 
from  her  lasSg  a  week  lh«n  ^^'^  ^'If'  «^  ^«fi»«ce 
Hilary  or  look  at  hinTlnTl  fT  *^®  7*^^^  °ot  speak  to 
by  viSlent^^llS  of^^nint'1?.^^"^^'  ^?"^^  ^  ^^lowed 

the  house  wa^no;L:Z?fili?/"g^e't^^^  '^Ti!  "^'''^ 
nmony  an  intricate  meohaiii«m  n^'     "e  possessed  by  mat- 

able  biiin  could  notTr^spthTfii'".'^ -^V*  '"^^^  ^^'^"• 
her  a  real  if  unaccoSl«  »»:!!*  P^nciples;  he  felt  for 
he  heaved  a  sigh  of  rS\?lv  u\''"*  ^^^'^  «J»«  died 
horrified.       ^         "^^^'  **  ^^*°^  he  was  immediately 

the^h^W  mVbe'lS  {!,"tt^*^"'  ^"^  ^^  '^-"on  for 
ing  through  a  Tai  'ow  tor^  '  5°'  '  °.^  5  8^^«»t  "ver  rush- 
in  spoilinl  him  NeifheTC  whlilh^^'^  ^"P^'^^'* 
and  the  spoiling  process  waT^n.J^^  ?®^  ^®™  doing, 
and  (to  Austen)  unme^in^fi?.  "?^"l^  ^^*^  occasionS 

The  lay  lovedTeTtrer  and  th?^'  ''^a'''''?  discipline, 
beings;  his  punishme^te  wp-^^^^'^^i^/^d  bis  fellow- 

house,  durinlone  orw^trhT^/eSle^^  ^V^« 

he  was  confined,  and  was  soundiv  ^i.  1  a  H^^'^oo™  where 
P^r  that  broke^undeTTe  pr^e^^'l'l^^^^^  «lip- 

sjipper,  and  once  showed  if  f«^'i  ^"P^^a«ia  kept  the 
they  had  when  the  boT ti  a?„?'^"^  ^^""^  »  l^^rrel 
house  was  silent,  and  &Ua^v\aJ^  "^  5°^  S^°"«  *»d  the 

"Tota^-H-     «-^  --  'i -JoT    ^"^^'  ^^«^-^' 

atiU  lovetht"^^;  'a'&  feM'^^l^^  ^«*^-     ^^y. 
some  wayward  Drank  L  1     lil^^"^'  *^*®^  »  scolding  for 

armsan/crgn'itTnter'C^^^^^^^^ 

to  unmanning  him.     As  A  .?«<-!«  ^""^  °^*' ^^  came 

world  in  different  ;olours"£  fn'l-^^''^'^  ^^  *»»« 
Austen,  and  white,  black'  *  eiential«^  ^'^  """^  '^^  ^ 
essentials  to  the  oiheribivs  and  c^li  °°^  "^.^"^  °°°- 
abhorred  by  one    were  btrclp^aS^ ^^  \t  ^oX.' 
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Wedneidayg.     Then  he  l^t^r!lI"'^^'-'^^^8  on 
S^i.^»«randp«rente  in  Thf  old  viSi  hn  ^'^'i  **>  "^« 
.Camden  Wentworth  Academv     Ri! T.?°"^  »°<*  •*t«nd 
were,  were  inimitable  if  «Sde^bu?«^if  ^^5  '"^^  *•  ^^ey 
of  humour   Hilary   Van/wnL        °??'**'*«^  not  the  kind 
pnucipal  and  teac^herrw«.^T:;t.^^rl'°  Wentworth, 
lad  could  hardly  wait  foT"  Tnn  r*°  ^^*  "^«'  •"d  thi 
on  y  to  begin  quarrellinTwT  i  i  «  .^'"^  '^  •««  ^^  '^ther! 
,  I  I>afl8  over  wcapades  S^  pV^i  *"»  again, 
the  population  anT'oivuteh«*\f  ^l^^  «"«  ^alf  of 
went  to  the  college  which  ht  tfh  ""^^u'^  ^^^^'    ^uaten 
college  of  aplendij American Lh^^*'  ^^  attended,-, 
there  might  well  haveTuzzled  a  fl  K*'"'' r/°^  ^«  ^i^eer 

length,  when  prespJd  for  a  Lnk  on?'- ''^'"*  ^'^  «id  at 
soulm  the  plLen  Meve  th-f  ?°'°"'-"^«'e  i^'t  a 
atea  and  faculty  IwT'  l    ^  ^^««  t,  -  undergradu- 

«  w?,?^^®'    corrected  Mr.  Vane.  J^ff?:.-. 


^e""prn?:L^a'^rmt°  b=-^^^^^ 
"He  U  a  really  renilrk^Sf'  •''f  **i°^  »°°ther  tack, 
use  it.     Every  oncJir^wMlf  ^^^^^^^  l«  '^^^^  to 

-but  he  has  to  become  interesee^^V^""  ^"^"^^  »^ay 
Hays  came  to   aie  direct  frnl^^    i    ^   ^^^  ^^^ks  ago 
me  about  adiscuiioTof  AuJS,n^"-^^'*"''^  '««»»  *«  till 
Hays,  you  know,  i^  not  ewSt  p„.V°  T?*^tutional  law. 
your  son  has  as  fine  ^uATh^^^'^'^Zi  ^"*  ^'  ^'''^'^ 
bis  experience.     But  since  th«^  t  ^  ^^  °°"^«  across  in 
added  the  president,  «dly,  *i^ZsLn^««^"^^  ^  ^">it," 
looked  at  a  lesson."  ^'     Austen  seems  not  to  have 
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"  •  UntUble  m  water,  thou  shnlt  not  excel,' "  replied 
Hilary. 

"  He'll  «ober  down,"  said  the  president,  str*.  Aihxng  his 
conviction  a  little,  "he  has  two  ffreat  handicaps:  he  learnji 
too  easilpr,  and  he  is  too  popular?'  The  president  looked 
out  of  his  study  window  across  the  common, surrounded  by 
the  great  elms  which  had  been  planted  when  Indian  lads 
plaved  among  the  stumps  and  the  red  flag  of  England 
had  flown  from  the  tall  pine  staff.  The  green  was  cov- 
ered now  with  students  of  a  conquering  race,  skylark- 
ing to  and  fro  as  they  looked  on  at  a  desultory  baseball 
game.  "I  verily  believe,"  said  the  president,  "at  a  word 
from  your  son,  most  of  them  would  put  on  their  coats 
and  follow  him  on  any  mad  expedition  that  came  into  his 
mind." 

Hilary  Vane  groaned  more  than  once  in  the  train  back 
to  Ripton.  It  meant  nothing  to  him  to  be  the  father  of 
the  most  popular  man  in  colle"^. 

The  "  mad  expedition  "  can.  at  length  in  the  shape  of 
a  fight  with  the  townspeople,  in  which  Austen,  of  course, 
was  the  ringleader.  If  he  had  inherited  his  mother's 
eccentricities,  he  had  height  and  physique  from  the 
Vanes,  and  one  result  was  a  week  in  bed  for  the  son  of 
the  local  plumber  and  a  damage  suit  against  the  Honour- 
able Hilary.  Another  result  was  that  Austen  and  a  Tom 
Gaylord  came  back  to  Ripton  on  a  long  suspension,  which, 
rumour  said,  would  have  been  expulsion  if  Hilary  were 
not  a  trustee.  Tom  Gaylord  was  proud  of  suspension  in 
such  company.  More  of  him  later.  He  was  the  son  of 
old  Tom  Gaylord,  who  owned  more  lumber  than  any  man 
in  the  State,  and  whom  Hilary  Vane  believed  to  be  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  vices. 

Eventually  Austen  went  back  and  graduated  —  not 
8umma  cum  laude,  honesty  compels  me  to  add.  Then 
came  the  inevitable  discussion,  and  to  please  his  father  he 
went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  —  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  instead  of  returning  to  Ripton,  a 
letter  had  come  from  hiin  with  the  postmark  of  a  Western 
State,  where  he  had  fled  with  a  classmate  who  owned  a 
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W  ionl^^Jt^^^^^^^^  be  derived 

was  a  medium  only -not  ^!n^*^**  4"***°  ^»°e-  Money 
all  day.  with  nothLbSfthThorLn?",''^  I''  ^^^  «»<Jdle 
his  father,  and  did  not  doubt  huT^K***^^  ^^°»'  beloved 
lie  loved  Eurfirasia  ??«  «  ^  '**^®'  ^  ^*»^®  ^^^  him,  and 
must  see  lifef  The  8nS.LS^"^^  '"^^J*  ^^^^^^^  bu*  he 
quaint,  useless  pre^nteto'ter*^  ^'""8^^*  ^«"«"  «°d 
house,-.Navajo  bknk^tH^^nH  T  i"-*  ^.^'"Pants  of  the  lonely 
work?--and Tusten  Me^l'^i^^  ^"''""^'^^  »»d  basket 
packed  awaylTsurreDtit^n,^^.  """^  'Y^^""^  *bese  were 
time.     But  V  HilaT^he   wi{f^''^  **  ^"*"»  ^i'"^  <^ 

grace,  and  such  mea2erepo^o?i?r^^^     T"*  *  ^^ 
ao^r^s  than  Austen^t.n5T^,;^,;^rn C^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nei^s^pT^^ill,^^^^^^^  fC^  Si'f  r."^*  * 
knowJedffe  of  its  contend    rl!f  •  ^       ®  ,**^*^  '^^^^  bave  a 

American  flai?.  Mr  ParilHfF  il  ™i  ^P^^^*  *bout  the 
these  gifte  m^y  inic^enf  liT^^^^^  *"^  ^*b 

wondefed  why  tL  CO Ws  ofT-  ''^  ^^P*°^  naturally 
Wef,  did  n^t  rorrcSllemb?eThr^''-^  ^f"^ 
talk  in  the  office  of  GaW  K  Th«  li  '^'^'"^"^  °^^« 
instead,  such  efforts  m  fl«it»  •  columns  contained, 

abnorm'al  size  of  Ihe  ha^f  Zr,  •  **'^°"^  ^"^«'  »"d  ^^e 
Andrew  Jackso^   ves    anH\r^?^«^**.'°«^'  ^«<«bly 

times  of  politi  J;trCth'e"y  were  Sl'ot^d  ?o"'  '  ^°\^^ 
fulsome  praise  of  reiral»r  .Yj  ^  j  ^  *"  *  somewhat 
dates,  -  and  pSsf  o^~  J^'*°^  Republican  oandi- 
the  editor.  lEnatared^T  ^  .w'".  <'l«'™oter  with 
paper  miitht  oo^fw  Jll  ^^^     said  that  the  matter  in  his 

the^eanTdlnndtet  th;^M'°p''^.'!2  S"""»de  o 
and  his  maidirvant  and  mIt?-  ^'-  ^"^"^  »"<'  "a  wife 
"ileage  wCS'^ouf^o' w'brh"  W?'  °°  ""'' 
money.     On  the  other  hand,  rep^ut^lle'-w^it^^e^sLTaThTd 
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existed.  ^  ^^'^^'^  Practices  which  undoubtedly 

leffZ  C'^scWrrjE^r.Var^^^^^^  ""^^^^  Vane 

change  the  Hipton  Record  w?f  h  ff  ^^  •  Proposed  to  ex- 
County  PlainZan  i^lTj^tt^t^^^'  ^l'^«  ^'fP'^ 
was  effected,  and  Mr.  Pardriff  X^i^^'  T^^  exchange 
wgj^larly  once  a  week,  thought  fct  wwlf  ''^P^^^n 
editor  ever  read  the  iecorlafter  ?h«  J^^!*^^' *^«  ^««tern 
m  June  Mr.  Pardriff  wis  seated^n^'?**^^^^-  ^^^  d«y 
MerriU's  drug  store  when  hlft  ^  sanctum  above 
the  following!  -  °  ^'*  ^^^°  ir^een  eyes  feU  upon 

**  The      r>?    • 
Ane    rL^xmman    consider*!    if  o«*«  x 

empathy  of  the  people  of  P^^^^^^  that  the 

Mr.  Austen  Vane    wh«lo     ^^     ^^ounty  at  large  is  with 

Blodgett  resulted  so^^trJuT?^  ^^®^n"?*>  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
latter  gentleman  has  l^Sit.^"'^^''^^^'^'  The 
ranch  owners  by  his  oerslf^nf  !i-  ^^^^^^^'^^^^ous  to  local 

and  property,  an^^i  H  Srel^W  &'^-P'^^'^^  "°'« 
hot  water  with  the  energetic  8^^^!*^*^^^^^^  in 

fencing  government  lands.  Van?  w?n  *^^  ^°*^"°'  '«' 
manager  of  Ready  Money  Ranch.  S  n^^  J^t^  ""^^^^^^^^  °»ade 
young  men  in  the  countv  H^^o  °®mv  *^®  «»««*  Popnlar 
the  State  line  by  Cfrfends  Alfr^^'i^V^^i^^^^i^ted  over 
a  citizen  of  the  sZrthe  >7ii-  ''"^^  ^^  ^^  never  been 
soon  be  back  and  w'ome'oSTr"  iTr  J^'*  ^«  °»»^ 
Blodgett  was  resting  easily  "  ^^  ^*^*  ^®Port  Mr. 

-n^i^tl^^^^^^^^  although  it 

Honourable  HiSry,  it m;y  1^1  Jtf.^^^^^^  *«  have  for  the 
father  was,  among  oThTrthTnir^""^"*^** Austen's 
Committee.  Mr.  TredvtL  n  ^  chairman  of  the  State 
in  Ripton)  puraei  his  fef/^'^"'*  ,^"'°«d  stockholder 
Gayl^rd  rZerwi^h  fe^^^^^  Tom 

the  Honourable  Hilary  stflli^hnJfT  *"'  ^^""^^  ^»3^8  later 
letter  that  agitated  hfm  sorely.         "^ '^°°'*°^«' '««^^^ 
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"Deab  Father:  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  receiving  a 
little  visit  from  a  prodigal,  wayward  eon.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the  Ready  Money 
Ranch  for  a  while,  although  Bob  Tyner  is  good  enough  to 
say  I  may  have  the  place  when  I  come  ba<^.  You  kno\r 
I  often  think  of  vou  arid  Phrasie  back  in  Ripton,  and  I 
long  to  see  the  dear  old  town  again.  Expect  me  when 
you  see  me. 

"  Your  aff .  son, 

"Austen.'* 


■ 


h 


CHAPTER  n 

ON  THE  TEEATMBNT  OF  PBODIQALS 

WbiLE  Euphrasia,  in  a  frenzy  of  anticipation,  garnished 
and  swept  the  room  which  heia  for  her  sSman^SemorS 

S^rfn^f  ?i"^.^T  ^'^*  ^^^'^^  ^i«  b^i^ess  with  no  a^ 
parent  lack  of  dibgence.  But  he  was  meditating.  He 
?«.^Tr^  times  listened  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Weilhtman 
read  the  parable  from  the  pulpit,  but  he  had  never  rfflected 
how  It  woul.  be  to  be  the  father  of  a  real  prodigal.  What 
was  to  be  done  about  the  calf  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  calf  ,  or 
w^  there  not  ?  To  teU  the  truth,  HUary  wanted  a  cil^ 
and  yet  to  have  one  (in  spite  of  Holy  Writ)  would  seem 
to  set  a  premium  on  disobedience  and  riotous  livinir 

Again,  Austen  had  reached  thirty,  an  age  when  it  wa 
not  like  y  he  would  settle  down  and  live  !n  overly  rd 
godly  life  among  civilized  beings,  and  therefore  a  fatted 

mn^;.v^^^'^L*?•  ^  *^"  ^™'  °^  °^*^y  ^^^^  which  he 

,S^^  r"^*l  ^r  ?"*  '®^^*-  ^«'  *^«  would  deal  with 
J  ustice.  How  he  dealt  wiU  be  seen  presently,  bu*  when  he 
finalhr  reached  this  conclusion,  the  clipping  from  the  A»! 
per  dounty  Plainsman  h^  not  yet  come^befor^  his  eyi 
It  is  worth  relating  how  the  clipping  did  come  before  his 
eyes,  for  no  one  in  Ripton  had  the  temerity  to  spTak  of  il! 
Primarily,  It  was  because  Miss  Victoria  flint  had  lost  a 

hkes  and  dislikes.     In  pursuit  of  the  teVrier  she  drovf 
madly  through  Leith,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  f^ 

TnLn'^"^  °^  "l^  '"°^.°*"'  '^^^«°^-    Victoria  proUbly 
IhFJ^f  ^K-""^"^  ^'•""^  '"^  ^i*^'  »°d  searched  them  with 

eSterin^'ivV'h  "'^^  ^T^  ^^  ''^^"^"y'  ««™eti»e^ 

entering  by  the  side  door,  and  sometimes  by  the  front,  and 
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little  differen^rtrvTcfe*  W  M^  ^'^"^or  it  n,ade 

suffgestiois,  Mr.  Crewe  Mo^^  ^  h?^  V^""'  of  practical 

anS%ut  ^  adveiiSmen^t  "Hhe  %^2t5^T  ^  ^^f^^'^ 
happened  to  know  -  went  t^Jr.L  ;J*'^'^^' ^'l»»ch  —  as  he 

would  not  trust  to  tCtole^h^nr    k^  °^''*  ^^^^^    ^'^^^^'^ 
ofFeijd  to  drive  down  ^itt"^^  Mr.  Crewe 

absentee.  Mr^  Cr^e  laul.5  '  *°v  S^^^ather  of  the 
had  a  chemical  a^Zy  of  Srnl^in^-.-^'^^"  "^^^^  «« 
compliments,  an3  he  took  f  M-T^  myxdious  remarks  into 

saying  that  ihe  dfd  ^ot  w^h  to' d?/'K*^"*>  °^*^°«'  ^^ 
man.  ^  ^^'^  ^  disturb  so  important  a 

ah  astonishingly  sS^fme^^  *^^  drugstore,  and  iS 

Mr.  Pardriff  WM  at  dinnS  sL  ^.^  *^^  ^"^P*^  ««««• 
chair  and  read  ^weat  dll  of ^,n-  ^*  *^"?^°  ^  *^«  ^^^i^o^al 
last  found  sometSnl  o^  thl  C^'^f '^^  ?*"^^'  ^^^  «* 

what  tickled  C     a,.  Thrlfl^T  West,  Md  this  wi 
of  her  linen  JtjJt  M^AS^-re^; ^  "-"  ^"'^ 

«.?n4S7thrt:2e\'^„f  fr',;f  "■{  ^-"^  ?'-«<» 

?he  had  reaoWLrvlwTnd  te^'S^/'W'"?""'" 

s^xrttir5?4"?"-Var™^^^^ 

p.  Flint,  herirC,  „°n  aTelTofKl?'  M^/  ^"g™"" 
T^nbridge,  eqnidist^nt^from  tit  fnd  Rtton  *  A^^r^  ' 

when  he  need  to  fe-.h^tC^t^et-tnlCSro'?  M? 
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largely  conceived  aid  execut^  t^^n  *^'  ^T?  ""^''^  ^^ 
oipalities  of  which  the  ImS  r!ii?°^^'^**T  °^  P^^- 
and,  as  surelv  om  f^, «il  ^f  ?  ^"'oad  was  the  result: 
many  otheffria^s  tfc^^^^^  ^''/^int,  aftei 

elected  to  the  pla^e  for  wht^  hi  ''®*^^'  ''"^'  ^^  been 
We  are  so  useirAmerr^  to  thel'f  '°  'T^°^^^^  ^^^d- 
a  paragraph  will  suffi^  tTpl^f  C  S  •  "^r  'aT.^  *^** 
palace.  To  do  him  iasHoS  h!  «  5  '°* '°  ^"  Aladdin's 
palace,  and  he  woSd  hav^hi  ^'®?  '^^^  *  ^S  ^^^  the 
Cuse  under  the  hUlwheT^^^^  ^*^  *^«  ^»r°>- 

not  fool  Mr.  Flint  onTho««n?!?^°^'*  ^'""f'  ^ou  could 
dot  what  a  railroad  ™Xthbvt:;^"ir^  ^'  ^^^^  *«  » 
his  governor-general™d  de^nXn^^^'^'ig.?^^'^*-  ^^^e 
had  married  1  wife  who  ffi  ,  °\^^;  ?^^y  Vane,  he 
The  lady  discovered  Mr  F^f'  ??*  *"  ^«  calculations, 
had  preceded  te^el^'^orw^,^^^^^^^  *?.^  ^^"^^^  «°d 
irony  of  it  all  was  that  he  could  I^  glonfication,  and  the 
else.  Mrs.  Flint  soent  15^  ^/^""^  **  ^'•«°»  everybody 
the  first  ten  yearsTroL^'^^^^^^^  ^ol 

%?^d  let  her  go  her  o^^^  *''^  *^*^'  *^*  ^  ^«  gave  it 

State!thlgr;h[crMr'U^^^  ?f  «5"«°'  -  «-ther 
^.been  ^wirtt'^Ro^^^o^^^^^^^  «he 

to  rise  immediatelv  with  fha  t;7^  i-V    ®;     ^"e  had  begun 
American  ^^oman  f ir  h S^^^^^^^  of  the 

of  the  husband  at  the  eLd  of  fh«  ?^.'  *°^  *^^  ^^'^^'^  'height 
She  had  beffun  it  all  hw»^  \  1  *^4  ^**  »«  nothing  to  £r 
Mr.  F^t  ^"^  clotte^wltW^  ^P""^^  ^"^  hotfls  while 
<iint  of  minute  oCrv^Son/®''**^  *°^  directors.  By 
flagging  detel'inS  oT  he  pleTr^"^."?  K^^'^  ""^  "- 
strata,  and  had  made  a  ^unCnl  ^^'"^1^  *A'^"?^  ««^eral 
farm  in  Tunbridge,  so  ZnilT  IT  """^  «^>er  husband's 
neaj.  Leifh.  In  liC  tS^y  fved  i'S?^^ '^^  ^^*"*^ 
One  daughter  alone  had  hXd    J'   ^  ^'^'^""* 

only  Of  anothrrlrr^-S:,--.^^^^ 
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o  Jr^i  ^f "'V°  Fairview.  Victoria,  after  sharing  her  five 
o  clock  luncheon  with  her  dogs,  went  to  seek  hfr  father 
for  the  pumwe  (if  it  must  be  told)  of  askinrhim  for  a 
cheque.  Afr.  Flint  was  at  Fairview  on  the  avemJe  of 
two  days  out  of  the  week  during  the  summer  S^then 
he  was  nearly  always  closeted  with  a  sSarv^nd  two 

ittrc^^"''."^?  "  ^distance  teleph^e  Kwo  p laTn 
little  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  house.  And  Mr  HUaiv 
Vane  was  often  in  consultation  with  Mm,  T'he  wZ 
on   the  present  occasion  when  Victoria  W  open  Th^ 

thZihnn '  ''f'  °^  ^''  Y*'*^  '^'  lilted  sSnly^a  Jhe 
threshold,  and  a  gleam  of  mischief  came  into  her  eye  m 
she  thrust  her  Sand  into  her  coat  pocket.     The  t^ 

J^l'^^^^h'  ^J^^  *^«  ^«^hed  air  of  Inen  whose  threld 
of  thought  has  been  broken.  ^^^ 

« wh'JttV^owl^" ""' '"  '^'"'''^  '^^^ ''  '^-«-^^'y^ 

"Money,"  replied  Victoria,  promptly;  "  I  went  tn  A  vcl^« 
*^«r.'°j"u^*^^  *^^"?^^**^»*  horse  you'saidrm^^^^ 
mind     T^lT  ^  >^'^  ^''  ^li°^  vaguely!  ^But  never 
St;  J^  ^''  Freeman  to  make  out  the  cheque." 
Mr.  Vane  glanced  at  Mr.  Flint,  and  his  eye?  twinkled 
Victoria^  who  had  long  ago  discovered  tiie^reTof  tib^ 

^n7tl  ^L."""*  ^""T  *!^**  h«  "^^  '°lli°g  it  und«  hL  tongue 
and  tWking  her  father  a  fool  for  his*lndulgence        ^ 
.      How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vane  ?  "  she  said;  "Austen's  com 
'°?  ^°r'  i??  t  l^e?"    She  had  got  this  by  femShie  arte 

Tjl^'i^^""^  ^*^^"ff'  ^  ^h°°»  «he  bad  not  confided 
*h«  fact  ?f  her  possession  of  the  clipping.  ^onnaea 

whTn'h?  w^'^^^"  ^i^'^  ?^I"  *  «f^"°^'  ^  ^^  alvvays  did 
Jn^S  5    ^?  «»^J>."sed  and  displeased,  as  though  some 
one  had  prodded  him  with  a  stic^in  a  sensitive  sSt. 
"Your  son?    Why,  Vane,  you  never  told  me  that" 
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"I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  him. 


•aid  Mr.   Flint. 
Victoria." 

"I  don't,"  answered  Victoria,  "but  I'd  Uke  to.     What 
^^^  »f  ^?»?*,^^-  filodgett  ?"  she  demanded  of  Hilary. 

"  ^^?!*»^«®"i,"  e>cclaimed  that  gentleman.  "  I  hever 
heard  of  him.     What's  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"He  wiU  probably  recover,"  she  assured  him. 

The  Honourable  HUary,  trying  in  vain  to  suppress  his 
agitation,  rose  to  his  feet.  *^ 

•'1^1?*??^°?''  ^^*  y***^''®  *»l^inK  «^bo«ti  Victoria,"  he 
said,  but  his  glance  was  fixed  on  the  clipping  in  her  hand. 

"  Haven  t  you  seen  it  ?  "  she  asked,  giving  it  to  him. 

He  read  it  m  silence,  groaned,  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
J^  lint,  who  had  been  drumming  on  the  table  and  glancing 
at  Victoria  with  vague  disapproval.  Mr.  Flint  read  it 
and  gave  it  back  to  the  Honourable  Hilary,  ^ho  groaned 
again  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

urA^^  ^"^  7°?  t^^  ^f^y  **^"*  i*^"  wked  Victoria. 
"Id  be  proud  of  him,  if  I  were  you." 

of  "hfmT'^  «»^  ^«» '  "  echoed  Mr.  Vane,  grimly.    "  Proud 

"  Victoria,  what  do  you  mean?  "  said  Mr.  FUnt. 

"Why  not?"  said  Victoria.  "He's  done  nothing  to 
make  you  ashamed.  According  to  that  clipping,  he's 
punished  a  man  who  richly  deserved  to  be  punished,  and 
he  has  the  sympathy  of  an  entire  county." 

Hilary  Vane  was  not  a  man  to  discuss  his  domestic 
affliction  with  anybody,  so  he  merely  grunted  and  gazed 
persistently  out  of  the  window,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
tact  that  Victoria  made  a  little  face  at  him  as  she  left  the 
'??™*  J  ir.  y®^^  *^®  °®^  always  impartial  judges  of  the 
old,  and  Victoria  had  never  forgiven  him  for  carrying  to 
her  father  the  news  of  an  escapade  of  hers  in  Ripton. 

As  he  drove  through  the  silent  forest  roads  on  his  way 
homeward  tliat  afternoon,  the  Honourable  Hilary  revolved 
thii  new  and  intensely  disagreeable  fact  in  his  mind  as  to 
how  he  should  treat  a  prodigal  who  had  attempted  man- 
slaughter and  was  a  fugitive  from  justice.  In  the  mean- 
time a  taU  and  spare  young  man  of  a  red-bronze  colour 


-  -V  Wl  Ml'^iii  P  1^?^ 
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it 


tion  their  h^adquar^'rs  ab?Sf  T^^  "'ij?  *^«  ««»- 

loose-fittinrsuit Tf  clothes  w^'"^'  f°^,  *^  respectoble, 
taasels  on  tVtrou^rs .  a^?^^  ^th 

the  cartridge-beltTd  hotter  wM^  *^*  t^  S*°»«  ^*l»o«t 
l^ticipatorf  sessions  on  tte  |n 

be  no  doubt  of  the  warmth  of  ^Sd/^Snt*  a«  fh"^  -S?^? 
up  and  seized  a  hand  somewhat  iLrS^?*^.?  ***®^  "^®<^ 
welcome  had  in  it  an  iWi^TSf*    J*^^  **"*?  *^**'8'  ^"t  «ie 

Perley?"  "^''    ^*^  ^     ^hy    so    ceremonious, 

rooognifed  hil,  u^l>S^  J^*„,*^S,'^^g°f  t^'^^n" 
Hanover  Street  was  emntv  f},«f\w  ^^^  °'e  »*  his  back, 
and  he  stopped  unde^^ ^i  rl^'^^T'^'  afternoon, 
the  house  and  Ized  at  k  W  HT^**?  "**P^««  ^^«>ro 
windows  of  thaTroom      n^S  ^^  *?°<i«rfy;  even  at  the 

years-^where  he  had7er?«d  T""  '°'  '^^'^  ^*  *i°»«  ^ 
prisonment.     ThL  he  wenll^  '"t"'^  sentences  of  im- 

and  looked  in  at  tle^ndZ  "^^  ^i?"^^  ^^*^"  "^^^ 
Euphi^ia  might  not  We  LmeS  a  1?°^"'  "^"^  ^^"^  ^« 
but  in  a  momfnt  hrhaTLTCked^  hff ^^  *°  '?^™^' 

JSSes,fu^tte^l^M?^^^^^^^ 

away^'i:^ teX^nT  t^ht^4^  ^^^'^^ 

appl  she  had  ever  afcorded^^an^  t^^i:^^^, 

'*  What  did  you  expect,  Phrasie?" 

uu  iiiae.     It  8  got  all  the  same  pictures 


.-..'?\WT^-,5,-,?K^^.-'^l 
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btle  he  usually  designated  hi.  faJherf        "  "^''^  ""» 
"  W^  ?t%.''r  ^  "  ,^»'»«»<'«d  Euphr«im  sharply 

Euphrasia.  "  It  woiZ't  tlt^  ^^^^^  ^m,"  cried 
high  and  dry."  **^®  ""^  ^""""S   to  leave  him 

She  paused  at  the  sound  of  wh«fll«  «n^  *», 
Honourable  Hilarv  «nr«o^  ^k     ^"?®^  and  there  was  the 

slippin™out  o  4  Kv  t  ^^^^^^  f?*"5'  ^"  *^«  ^'t  of 
abJence^of  Luke,  the  wfe^/maVt^  '^-  f  *^*^"-  ^"  *^« 
railroad  was  wont  to  nut  im  /k    S  «h»«^,?o"nsel  for  the 

"How  are  you,  Judge ? " 

the  Hl3e1in&^^^^  ^-^^  th,.w 

he  had  been  schooUnJUnLTLr'Il''^  *^*V  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
afternoon  he  had  deC^*,^  w  ^^  '^'^^^^'^  •'  *h"  ^ery 
emphaticali;  3?d'  t^'SZL''':  !:Z7  ^Lf'^Tn/'^^^ 

Kan7a  ^aL^  St  M  ^^^^^ 

sought  h[s  iT  vain  «Sf  nKl^  '^^'^^^f  appealing  eyes  that 

ing^himilf\to  iirf™  *  • '  T  '^  ^^  ^^^^^^  fling- 
For  the  moment  ffilarrv.n^  *^'/*"\?^  chastisement, 
fluence,  was  unable  tolplr'  Bnf K  *h'  i™^l"'°««  i"" 
on  his  shoulder  and  at  Wf  K  *u?®  ^®*  *^®  ^*°d  rest 

shamefuUy  shaky  vcic^  ?hf ^^  ™  5^^?  *^  pronounce,  in  a 
Austen  seLd  h4  Crthe  otre^h'^  li'  '""• .  ^^^'^^Pon 
round  and  looked  into  his  f^e        '^^''  ^^  *""^^^  ^^ 
R,^^uT°^  "^"^  "^"^S^^'"  he  said. 

his  son  ?    Hilafy  even  h^  T tl^  humorous  young  man 
^       x»ry  even  Had  to  raise  his  eyes  a  little;  he 
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Sttm  s:^"r  r-^'pr  «•««■ 

Euphrasia  a  got  your  room  ntdy."  '    *  — 

patting  didder  '°AnaT'^'''d.'"^l^"  »'<'  Morten, 

unharnessed  and  in  the  stall   ii  of    •  i?,- *^  the  horse 

agl^tdgl"  '^''"'  *"•  '™*  "■"  I  wanted  to  ,«  yon 
.uapMoSdv"  ^"°""''  r  ^"^  "•-'"*»  i^ple»nre,  but 

Tni"!!  '???'  BIodgett?"ho  asked, 
you?"    *°"    Have  you  heard  about  that?    Who  told 

abTuttt  •>  "^"*-    ■^o"  <«<'»•'•     Nothing  in  your  letter 

be  interested.     It  was  a  local  aflPair."  ^ 

thl' S""*  '""^^J?"*??.'    N*>*  ^orth  mentioning  I "  exclaimed 
the  Honourable  Hilary,  outraged  to  discovfr  that  hS^nn 
was  modestly  deprecating  an  achievement  7nsteJd  of  de 
£fl1rrmT>  "^^^'^^^  -rderain'tCtite^it 

n/'i'"!. T'"*,"   "  '»°'*  aaccessful,"  said  Austen      "If 
ttyo„'*^d'.r-»»'J- 1  (H-ess  ^u'd  have  S  of  It' 

de^tehTSLrX'^iS^"'''^  '»'^^-'" 


v^^'«^'^^-'^i^w^!!i 
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-ri    i       *  \?  »°^  ^'"l  •»"«■■  »l"ot  than  I  am  " 
baJfetanZa'S  «""M™'".«'.  •"<»  «"  down  on  a 

u  n,°?  ''l?  *^"  ^  *^^«  affair  s^rt  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Vane 

caught  him.     I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him  and  h« 
shot  at  me  through  his  pocket.     That  was  a  1."    '    ^  ^' 
AU  I     You  shot  him,  didn't  you  ^  " 

e.^ZeT:ZZ  ^f  y  ^°^'  '''  «— ^^^^  Hilary 
•'  Where  did  you  hit  him  ? '»  he  asked. 

anJkluA^T^f  J^^*.^^  ]"*"«"  i'^  h^rown  hands 
n^nfi       *^^^»"ed  calf,  and  the  meal  to  which  thev 

suppers  Mr.  Vane  usually  had.    But  he  made  no  corame^ 

dlnn^H^T  ''°*  ^°  ?"^^  ^  «ay  <^hat  he  would  ImveTeen 
distinctly  disappointed  had  it  been  otherwise.  Thire  waS 
Austen's  favourite  pie,  and  Austen's  favourite  cake  allT 
Sr>,^^^^"^  *^^  ^"«*^^«'  ^^°  J^ad  thought  more'of  the 

.taroSt!'^^^-  ^-^^^ei^odigarr/zi! 


,1 


CHAPTER  III 

COKCBNWO  THB  PBACTICB  OF  LAW 

tha^C^;^^^^^^^  ^^  the  pH.ev.1  „an 

ton,  which  proves  the  %,khed^^f^«  P'^^^g^  in  rS 
not  to  be  8?  far  removed  w7w^?°°  «*  the  EaJt 
Pepper  County.  MrPaul  pi^  *^**  ^?°^  «^  o^tlaw^ 
conaoienoe  about  the  ciDD^no..?"^:.''^^  had  a  guiltv 
Mr  Blodgetfs  r^fS^pXSi'^^^^^ 
and  escaped  throuffh  the  tvnLlTf-         ^°"°«  ^r.  Vane: 

outside  stairway  if  the  relTwten^^^^^^^  down  an 

It  gave  an  ironical  turn  to  t^  f^  ^}\  gentleman  called, 
was  at  the  moment  en^g^d  fn  a  °  fe*  '^'''^''  ^^'d^ff 
graph  meant  to  be  pro^Sto^*    Welcome  Home  "  para- 

ofttm^^thToun^^^^^^^^^  He  spent  most 

nght-hand  man  in^a  twmendo.«  ^  'C  T  h&  father's 
Tom,  albeit  he  had  be^m«  1  •  ""^^  business.  And 
once  more  under  ?he  d^tTonT^^  habituallyfoU 
ful  days.  Together  the^S  two  vLteH  k  **"?  ""{  ^"  ^^"th. 
hood,  campini  and  fish^ij^d  i^!?-  ^"°*^  °'  *heir  boy- 

in  thisplea^^JuToute^  ^^?  P--d  away 

Hilary  requested  the  prSe  of  h?«  '''*^^^«°«'''ahle 
his  o&ce.  This  office^Crwhat  b  J""  one  morning  at 
residence,  and  from  its  amllT^i^^  ^'^^^  heen  a  large 
out  through  the  elms  on  Sf. I  windows  you  could  lo& 
bookcaseslined  w?  rmusty  b^oLlllT;.  ^^^-fashio^ 
where  a  steel  engra W  of  °  i  i^^  V"®  "^^^  except 
map  of  the  State  wrhun/andT^  ii^^*  ^^  *  ™"'oad 
-  in  a  Windsor  chair  at\"U"oit^  t^bTe^MlS? 


,  -■"  -.^^  iS'  ti^-^j^-:  f^- '  *-T^-iT  "W- 
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thfa^SSSLufwu  ^ot't  "T?"";'"  "'l-'y.  on    whom 
the  lumber  ba.i„eVl  uS  it  '•     "'"'*  **»  "■•veiling  on 

Au.ton  „M'^'^.,!"""y  "»''•  I'aven't  you  ?  " 

oJi^th  tr-  "'""'f''"  *"•  -'"J-  "  "••aUre  you  driving  at  ? 

,  aST d'artTJ^r*  t"  ""f'"  """"»  Mr.  Vane, 
hi.  father-.  in«r^t.bk*«e      "'""'  *'"'  '°°''«'  <'o«'n  i^to 

father-*  enough  wild  o...,  haven't  folTlK^^^,  „,. 

f  CoXLCThe'^lf^^'h^^  hi.  .on. 

,  "  Then  it',  fortunate  "m.r  A     .  '    "*"•  "''•  Vane, 
the  neoe.«,ry  JoTh,  a  qLleT^-RT'™''."'"  'o  be 

ote^^afl;r*ote=- 

-=W;i^r.:eT^„.-\fcL^-°b^^ 

•"»»»"  »«g|este'd."=""  *™">  bn.i„e„a„d  try  filing," 
The  Honourable  Hilary  eometime.  .miled. 


9t^} 


St 
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"You've  got  a  good  brain,  Austen,  and  what's  the  use  nf 
wasting  It  chasing  cattle  and  practising  .^?h  a  pistol  on 
your  fellow-beings?  You  won't  have^  much  trouble  ^n 
getting  admitted  to  the  bar.     Come  into  the  office  " 

Austendid  not  answer  at  once.  He  susDected  f]i«f  u 
had  cost  his  father  not  a  little  to  make  th^se  advance 

"Do  you  believe  you  and  I  could  get  aloL!juS 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  last  ?  ^  ^       ^ 

mlJr^^Tt'f'^^  ?^^*  ^°"^'"  answered  the  Honourable 
HiW  'but  I  won't  last  a  great  while  longer  myself" 
^.^iToure  assound  as  a  bronco,"  declared  AuLn,  pSg 

Ury^ne'^Z^i''^*'r\^'^^^  '*"  dissipated,"  agreed 
Mr.  Vane,  "but  men  don't  goon  forever.     I've  worked 

atffiii^vtin:ir^or^a^iS 

^ighrbe%*uP  ^-^^'  -'  -'  ^^  wlJi:h\^nTt?ye1 

his^s^n^  *°'^'*'''''  ^^""^^  """^  '"^  '^*°*^^  *^**  channel,"  said 
"  ^idn't  know  as  you  had  any  precise  ambition  "  rA. 
sponded  the  Honourable  Hilary,  "but  I  neveTheaS  oft 
man  refusing  to  be  chief  counsel  for  a  great  railroad  I 
don't  say  you  can  be,  mind,  but  I  say  witfworkTnd  brains 
It  8  as  easy  for  the  son  of  Hilary  Vane  as  for  anybody  else  '' 
"I  dont  know  much  about  the  duties  of  such  a  posi- 
tion said  Austen,  laughing,  "but  at  aU  events  I  sha  1 
have  time  to  make  up  my  mind  how  to  answer  Mr  FHnt 
when   he  comes  to   me   with   the   propo  J     To  speak 

what  Sifeh^  '"•^"'*  '^^"^^V^^  «Wingthe  whofeof 
what  might  otherwise  prove  a  brilliant  life  in  Ripton." 

grunted  '  "'^*'^  ''"""^  "^^^"'  ^°d    *J»«°  J^e 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said;  "you  come  in  with 

yourself  and  want  to  go  to  New  York  or  some  lar^e 

CTftil-J"    ""J*   ^^  *^*^  *^"«'   I  ^^'^'t    hinder    you! 
But  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  say,  if  you  don't  accept  my  offer 
no  son  of  mine  shall  inherit  what  I've  laid  up  by  hard 
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labour.  It's  against  American  doctrine,  and  it's  aeainst 
my  principles  You  can  go  back  to  Peeper  CounTand 
^t  put  in  jail,  but  you  can't  say  I  have^t  warned  you 

T  !^^°"  °^?^}  *°  ^®*^®  yo"'  fortune  to  '•  ,  railroad 
vour  name  if  you  put  up  a  n<  r-  station  in  Ripton  and  S 

ou^ablTK,!  JeTtin/up."  *^"'-  *^  ^^"'"  ^^^  ^^^  «- 
chfin  ^''  """^  ^""^^^^  ^'°*  *^°''°  *^*^°  ^°*«  *h«  Windsor 
"Hold  on,  Judge,"  he  said,  "that  was  juat  rov  wav  of 
sajing  If  I  accepted  your  offer,  it  wouldn'tbe  t^cS  I 
yearned  after  the  money.  Thinking  of  it  has  never  Snt 
me  awake  nights     Now  if  you'll  allow  meTo  ?ake  a  few 

^ZZ\:iL  :f'  ^i^'  «^  «^^«"»'  ^'"  make  a  counteT 
proposal,  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise." 

pillly!'  '^'''"  '^'  Honourable  Hilary  demanded  sua- 
"Provided  I  get  admitted  to  the  bar  I  will  take  a 
room  in  another  part  of  this  building  and  piS  up  what 
crumbs  of  practice  I  can  by  myself.  Of  coursT  sfr  f 
realize  that  these,  if  they  co4  afall,  will  L  o^^g  to  Jhe 

Mr  V/t'J"- Jh.T'A  ^"*v?  «^^'^**'  ^^^'^  I  become 
^i  le^."    -^^*-^*°^  °^*°'  ^^^«  to  ^earn  to  walk  with  my 

ou?'h?srnd!'  ^'""^^  '^'  Honourable  Hilary,  and  he  put 
«T*!f  *,b*^^*^»'  Austen,"  he  said. 

the  Wes?I  W?l*?n^'°^  ^r  "''^'/"dge,  that  when  I  left 
ine  West  1  left  it  for  good,  provided  you  and  I  could  live 
withm  a  decent  proximity.     And  I  ought  to  add  that  I 

I UsTtTaTrtI  ^""^  '""^  ^^^^  *^^^  I'd  had  a  Zg^ 
r«n!?^      i  .  "  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  this  is 

quTckt^ulT''^'""    ^^^'^^^^  ^-'^  becom:  go^^^^ 
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Ripton  caught  ita  breath  a  second  time  the  day  Auaten 
hired  a  law  office,  nor  did  the  surprise  wholly  ceL  Wh«n 
in  one  season,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  forl^e  ^rS 
ceedmg  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  habite  and  custom^ ^ 
prodigals.  Needless  to  say,  the  practice  did  «  customs  of 
ately  begin  to  pour  in.  but\e  li?t?e  ^  ^te^^^^ 
visitor,  and  sometimes  had  as  many  as  fiye  or  s  x  rtit 
was  an  irresistible  attraction  about  fW  T  i**®'® 

ooked  the  door,  an/opened  the  (rinSow  «^the  t^ftoT,t 

ll^Zl  '"  .T  '^*'  'T^'^^S  was  conSaSy  gofntS 
IfX^  u  ^^'''  ^^  gentlemen  came  and  went^fot 
and  thm,  sharp^yed  and  red-faced- who  wereneithpi 

^*txt  :;sp^  Xe  ^^E 

faoetio^^^..,  0,  cam„/the«;X"d«i':Stld: 
«il'  ^^fu'®  ^^'^  P"''®  **^  Putnam  this  morning  ?  »  he  wouM 

irequently  make  the  following  announcement-  "Amona 
the  prominent  residents  of  pStnam  CouTty  in  tow^twf 
week  WM  the  Honourable  Brush  Bascom."  ^  * 

ihe  Honourable  Brush  and  many  of  his  assoriafoa 
barons  and  earls,  albeit  the  shrewdest  o^f  menVdidTorknow 
exactly  how  to  take  the  son  of  Hilaiy  Vane     Thl  wm 
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S?%rec^^^^^^^  ^--H,  who  did  not 

feudal  syXm.  AllugTru  ten  h"a'?«^:!  ^^f  H  «^  ^^« 
there  were  many  ways  -  not  l«li  -^^^  "? /°' ^i°»self. 
might  have  been  LolpTlto?h«f!?K  1'°  f^'^^  ^^e  son 
Hilarv  hesitated,  for  sle  'nfo^^^^^^^^^  *h«  Honourable 
use  of  him-  and  thl  ««       unformulated  reason,  to  make 

Tooting  and  oTher^rnTXro?  aTustl ^^^  ""''  "- 
Honourable  Hilary's  office  ToundfLf^^"?*^  f**"'^^  »°  the 
not  tend  greatly  to  liS  a  certain  l^  "'*!''  ?  ^^^«°*  did 
In  fact^  father  and  fon  were  w  "1^^^  °^  '^^"  ^^^^^^s. 
than  when  one  had  been  i^  P«n,l  n"""^  °^**'^^  i"  «Pirit 
in  Ripton.  Cauttn  and  an^S^  wV*{  "^^^  *^^  «^^«' 
cles^a.    characteristics    o?  ^^^Ij^^L^  ^^T Vt^s" 

e.ten^?n?oKo7nCs\';!^","^^^^^^^         -th 
spent  in  the  company  of  -1  r?^  elsewhere,  and  nights 

ing  this  period  T/sten^w^Zi:"lr^«*^«^«-  ^ur- 
by  the  temptation  to  retnTTfo  *vf^  /^*°  ^°°«  a^saUed 
County,  Mr%lodgett  haWn  *comnl  fT  ^^^"  °^  ^^PP^' 
and  only  desiring  Vengeanceya^?!'^^^  recovered  X. 
bargain  was  a  bargain  and  A  „«ft  ^'^'^^  °**"'^-  »"*  » 
of  it,  although  hefad'now  ^e^un'to  i''"°^  *«  '^^  ««d 
of  a  situation  which  he  had  notTfn  ^*^''^  ^^^^  ««P«ct« 
long  foreseen,  however  that  ?L?-^  suspected.    He  had 

picnic  during  the  dayln  alrl  •  ^  .^^^^^^  »°<i  basket 
some  ten  mUes  south^o  RipfoT  T.  *^'  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^««r, 
on  one  side  by  the  railrofd^tmnl  a  ^^''''^  ™  bounded 
clump  of  second  g?ow?hanTair^  ""t'^'^  '^^"^  ^  thick 
diagonal  grade  cro^ss^ig  The^Zo""t"''  '^^^  ^^«  * 
people  preparing  to  go  home  wh«n  ?i    "^^  ^'^^^  *°d  the 
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•ng  to  aome  one  to  oatch  hi  hoL,  puahed  iJiSw^ 

xerciiief  until  the  blood  ceased  to  flow.  Thev  watrhftH 
him,  paralyzed,  as  the  helpless  in  this  world  watehth« 
capable,  and  before  he  had  finished  his  task  the  tTaS  ciSj 
and  some  passengers  began  to  arrive.  """^^ 

^^^Have  you  a  uoctor  aboard,  Charley  ?  »  the  young  man 

"  ^y&:tZ^!^^^^r^^^  -^°  "^^^  ^-  ^<^^--<i  ; 

one  of  the  picnicke™,  «aL  bring  ffu/ or  five  carl^: 

curfuons.    And  you  hold  this."  ^  or  nve  carnage 

The  man  beside  him  took  the  toumiquat  as  he  wr«  Ki^ 

"twa^rff,- ^"  a  notebook  fro^Tocket     ™  ^'*^- 

fK-  «  5'^^T''^  °*°*«  *°d  address,"  he  said  "and 

HeTd  not  m  i'^''^  ^^  T'^  P^««°  ^«^«'  qutkly." 
ne  did  not  lift  his  voice,  but  the  man  who  had  taken 
charge  of  such  a  situation  was  not  to  be  denied      Thev 
obeyed  him,  some  eagerly,  some  reluctantly!  and  bv  that 

tZet  Twti  ?r^'^  ^r°  *"d  the'^oShionrhal 
!^rl  k/.  a.^^  ^""'^  *^®^^  °^  *^«  floo'  Of  the  baffffajfe  <mr 
and  hf tod  the  man  on  to  them.  His  name  wTz^h 
Meader,  and  he  was  stiU  insensible.     AusteT  Va^^  ^h 
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telf  the  cu  Juctor  to  Ji^r^nW^  °°?'  *?^  *^»*  ™  to 

ambulance  from  St    Mafv^^  R^.^  ^'^'^°'*  *°  ^»^«  «»« 
Ripton.  '^^  *  Hospital  meet  the  train  at 


^  ^uu  t  uo  anything  but  c 
have  him  put  on  the  train." 

"  ^^'„^^  d^  it  ?  "  he  said.        ^ 

ceived  as  that^rSs  with  .  H      *"'™P  »*  "''^^"'y  o™- 
they  ought  toh~^'tre  ho'«  ^^"^""'PPro^hing  ", 

challenge  In  thUrem.rlr  ^?K     '».«?»«  the  palpable 

"  Get  the  names  of  witnARflAa  ? »» »«^„„  i,- 
::l  took  particular  p^^ZtLT  '"'  °"*  '»"'"*'""- 
Mea^t"'"  °™'  *"  ''^'^K-     Whatkind  of  man  ia  this 

"  mllt'uZ^.^  "'"'•"  '""  ^"»'«'^  ™'W  » little. 
"Is  he  likely  to  make  a  fuss?  " 
"w  n"!.''  ^%  '?•"  «"•>  Austen. 

TooSLteyt^u^nTfi'Ltt^aT"''''''™"- 

^Xwrhib"  -^^^^^^^^iz:^iz 
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conceal  the  tact  that  he  was  baffled,  the  Honourable 
Hilary  departed.  That  student  of  human  natuT  Mr 
Hamilton  Tooting  a  young  man  of  a  sporting  appVaranc^ 
and  a  free  vocabulary,  made  the  next  attemnt  It  is! 
characterist  c  of  Mr.  Tooting's  kind  that  1^?heir  effort^ 
tli'^&nti.^'*^'^  "^  *"  ^"^-^^^  diminutiv:^ 
«  Hello,  Aust,"  said  Mr.  Tooting,  « I  dropped  in  to  set 
^ose^  witnesses  in  that  Meagre  accident,  ^or^  I  fS- 

of  :hV^et^^st?ut'r" "-''  ^^^^"'  -^"^^^  ^  -*«  -t 

a  ni«?«'.fi,"^^*'  *"  "^i*'"  ^'^  ^^'  Tooting,  biting  off 
are  you?"       "'^^"'     "  ^°^°«^  *"  ^"°^«  *^«  ^  7^^^^ 

"I  may." 

« I'm  just  as  glad  to  ht^ve  some  of  'era  off  my  hands,  and 
this  looks  to  m'.  like  a  nasty  one.  I  don't^like  thTse 
Si'he^.""'"     T^«  ^'  ^--er  they  ran  over  t^ 

"I  shouldn't  blame  this  one  if  he  did,  if  he  ever  gets 
well  enough,"  said  Austen.  Young  Mr.  TootinoTnaiT^S 
with  a  lighted  match  halfway  to  hif  cTgar  anlZK 

ciri^  hfr*"^'  ^'  ^^^"  '^'  '^-'^  -  ^^«  <^-t  -^ 

^u'^^J\^^^  i  sometimes  sickens  a  man  to  have  to  buv 
these  feUows  off.  What?  Poor  devils,  they  don't  eet 
anything  like  what  they  ought  to  get,  do  they  ?   Wait  tUl 

Te  '"'it'^ri.'^'  ^"'^^^^  Commfasion'll  wh'ltewTsh  tha 
case     It  makes  a  man  want  to  be  independent.   What  ?  " 

This  sounds  like  virtue.  Ham." 
"I've  often  thought,  too,"  said  Mr.  Tooting,  "that  a 
man  could  make  more  money  if  he  didn't  wear  t^he  coC.'^ 

Bat  not  sleep  as  well,  perhaps,"  said  Austen. 

bay,  Aust,  you're  not  on  the  level  with  me." 
«  wi?^  ^"^  ^^""^  **"**  ®^*^*«^  PJa°e  some  day.  Ham." 
K    Thi^  ^r^^  '?*^  y^^  •  "  demanded  the  usuaUy  cW 
headed  Mr.  Tooting,  now  a  little  bewildered.     ^ 

Nothing,  yet,"  said  Austen,  «  but  I'm  thinking  seri- 


mmmmm^^^^^ 
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ously  of  having  a  sandwich  and  a  piece  of  apple  pie 
Will  you  come  along  ?  "  *^^     *^^* 

«  I?®?;  T^.^  the  square  together,  Mr.  Tooting  rackini?  a 
normahy  fertile  brain  for  some  excuse  to  reopen  the  suS 
^Tw  &f ^  '^^"^  he  decided  that  any  su^ect  woulJ  do 
**  That  Humphrey  Crewe  up  at  Leith  is  smart- smart 
as  p^nt,"  he  remarked.     " Do'^you  know  him? '" 

isuVh??"'''  '^"'    "'^  ^^^"-     "H«'«  -  y-^-g  -an, 
"And  natty.     He  knows  a  thing  or  two  for  a  million 
aire  that  don't  have  to  work,  and  L  runHhat  pL?  of  1 U 
righ   up  to  the  hanJie     You  ought  to  hear  him  telk  abou? 

itLr^"!'  *°^  "^***"°*^  P?,^'^««-     I  ^a«  Pa««°g  there  the 
other  day  and  he  was  walking  around  among  the  flower! 

Tc^tTngtfnt d'  "*"'  '  "  "'^'  ^"«^"'  -^-«^y-     Mr. 

v"?^*^!.*^*'^®,^^^^^®"*^™^  a'*e  queer,  and  no  mistake 
You'd  think  a  fellow  that  only  had'to  cut  coupons  wouWn'i 
be  lookin'for  another  iob,  wouldn't  you?  He  made  me 
hitch  my  horse,  and  had  me  into  his  study,  1^  hTcallTd 
It,  and  gave  me  a  big  glass  of  whiskey  an/  s^a  A  fel- 
low  with  buttons  and  a  striped  vest  brought  it  o^  ti^tS 
Then  this  Crewe  gave  me  a  long  yellow  cigar  with  a  Wd 
on  It  and  told  me  what  the  State  needS, -macadam 

Ttfldhrfu  hirers  '^^^^^'  ^^^  «^  knows  what 
iian  FHnT  h  ^""^  t  .**  "^^  ^  get  permission  from  old 
man  Flint,  and  he  could  have  'em.'^ 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  He  said  Flint  was  an  intimate  friend  n.  his.  Then  he 
asked  me  a  whole  raft  of  questions  about  fello-vs  in  the 
neighbourhood  I  didn't  know  he'd  ever  heard  of.  Say  he 
wante  to  go  from  Leith  to  the  Legislature."  ^' 

onTn  f hf^''  ^°  ^?l^^  ^  ^*''^'"  ^'^  ^^t«°'  ^  he  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  restaurant.  i"«"cu 

dZh  ""n^Ti.^^^^  Mr.  Meader  hung  between  life  and 
death.     But  he  came  of  a  stock  which  had  for  genera- 
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was  not  easily  Icmf?  k***®  ***®  crevices  of  irranifo       j 

"uen  AnafAn    :« 

he  had  experienced  at  the  woldZ      *''"  '"'«'>8e  'eelini 
farmer',  beard  waa  .  ,e»rol    »' H?*  ""^  •■'•»•     Thf 
at  him  as  from  caverns  of  Siri?    J''?  ^^^  '""ked  nn 
They  were  shrewd  eves  L„     ™'S^  ''«'<"'  «ie  banda«, 
Meader  had  possl'^^of  ^ef  *"•*  P™™"  "»' ^r' 

"the/d^tti^^^t.^'™"'"  —1  M.  Header, 

*^X'JJ^"»  on  that^de."  *''"'"'  "'hey  even  sh^r„ff 
•^deep  «2"3r:  wasTo'traTep?  T  ^""^  ««?«»"«  of 

5|«  -??« f^m:r»SS»^«;::- 

;.  ^•.,  T''®  ""I  had  been  ««..  ♦  •» /«spioious  of  svm- 
compeUed  to  spend  putTtth^T  *°  '*'"''  himself,  wm 
»f?on,  in  a  ho^italS"' ™  ™'»n'er,  ""^  hreadW^tae 

plajnthadcrosidhLu^r'  ""  'PP*"'  '»'  """rd  of"m? 
Kr^r^'°P''^°4ra^:n^S^        *-  to  teU 

p^o^e!'  ™Ti:-titrd  ^f^^^^ot'i':s,tTZ' 

•»m  far  below  Ihatlrch  v^Ttf-^""  »»■*  X  yoTa" 
Vou  ought  to  fight  Sti°V  ""S""  ■"  iostioe  to  reo^""e 
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«  No. "  ^  °^  '®  railrud,  ain't  ye  ?  " 

farmer's  blue  eyee.         "*'"-"'"  graaually  faded  from  the 
"I  like  your  IotIcs."  ho  said  at  Ia»t      .>i 

non-committal  With  n!! •  '  u  ^  otherwise  strangelv 
asked  him  what  office  he  c.l'  /'^^^^i^^^f'  the  farmer 
in  Mr.  Tooting  the  lact  thaT  Mr' v'  ^^*  ^'^  ?«*  ^^^^^e 
teered  to  wrin|  more  monil  V  J*°?r^  '°°  ^^^^  ^olun- 
Mr.  Tooting  offered  hi^  %  ""^/^^uT^^^'^  ^^ient  than 
gentleman  left  th^hospS;!  t^rrn'^f?K^^^^^.^^^^^«^«d'  that 
curable  Hilaryrwho  at  inf«rf ^i  ^  ^^  ^^^''  ^  *^«  «««- 
found  himself^eir^^^^^^^^^  the  afternoon, 

waiThumaS  Idn^trnrmlr^  t"'  ^'^  ^^^^  ^-<^- 
tives.  As  his  confklesceno^  nf  ^"^5^  ?^  "^^"  ^^^  "o- 
into  the  habit  of  Soppf^^^^^^^  ^"«^»  ^ane  fell 

with  him,  and  «adua?lv^w«^  ^i™^  ^  *^°^«  to  chat 

character  iketche^  of  M^^Cd^rr'^'l^u^  "^*^"^  ^vi<i 
and  its  vicinity.     One  uiernnonK"^^^^^  M«rce' 

the  ward,  he  Lnd  at  C  C^A  ^^'u  ^".',*""  «»°»«  into 
fruit  which  looked  t^n  ^'-^^^^er's  bedside  a  basket  of 
come  from  anyt^^^^^^^  -<i  tempting  to  have 

nevet  t^^  TopulaT'tfore*';  ^^-'^^-^^r  e-plained.  «I 
She's  be'n  LTtwice  wLri '"^TS  ^^  ^he  cars, 
kind  of  thought  she  was  UD?n  if  ^'*'^^^  '^'  ^'^^y>  ^ 
want  to  take  it."  ^  ^'^  *''°'®  i^*™e,  and  I  didn't 
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summer  time  to  se^  sfck  fo  ka.  h^,?  /  '°?f"  "8^"^'  i°  ^he 

up  to  me  I  had  aridea  tha  she  wLf 7  *^'^  T'^J^  «*«  °»»d« 

don't  know.   Thought  I^ikvo?Yn^^^  ^"^^ 

"  Railroad  I "      ^  ^°^'   ^^^  '^  she'a  railrud. " 

"She's  Flint's  daughter." 
Austen  laughed. 

doubt  it  Mr  Flint  ever  JJLd"?  ^u^'cT'^.""-*  «'"•    ^ 
~Kt.'"""'*'"'  "^  •"''  ^^'«'«'  there  w„ 

unnaVumUy""  "*"  """•*  *»  ''"<"'  ?  "  Au.£=n  exclaimed,  not 

said  aSSIJ/""  ""  »'="''«^  to  ""ke  too  much  of  iV 

sound  whicli  mad!  hto  MSMf/AJS"*  "•°"'  *"  ''<«"1  « 
was  feminine  laZhtM  rf T™^,.^  ,  """"T?'-  ^^  """"d 
pleasantly  on  SenVe..  m°  ^^  '*'^  *''**  '^"'"^ 
seated  beiide  Mr  M^„V  w**"!.  ^"^O"*  ™nt  was 
had  evidenUy  b^u^Ia^d^'  w^  '"*"^'«*  Wendahip 
last  ™u,  forVra^r^llatrL™"  ^""'*"'' 

made  a  fortune  on  theTtoge  "  "  """"  "^^ 

m^cfwagef/o-'Th:;';*;"''''""''''  *"'  '''™«''-    "Ho- 
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run  «^'t  ytZ^L^^'^'"    '""' '    ^  oallated  Wd 

the^terASiw.."^'  ""^  •P""'"'?  "«'  •"»»".  „d 

"We  WM  just  talkin'  about  you."  cried  M,    m     i 
oorduillT;  "come  riirht  in  "    ull       onea  Mr.  Meader, 

aaid  Victoria.  ^  *™»  ^^'  Meader?" 

f^rw^^u^ast^iu'^."  ™"-^  ^'^ai?-Ve"°o:, 

herlip-andiXhcd      H.rlf  T."''  "  ^'»*«»  ""d  bit 
"TiZ  "f"""^'  *''•  Vane,"  ahil^id^*  ^°"  '"'™  '"■ 

vivw  «d  ^„drtrtar\Y?^  ■'.r  '*  "•«'"'»  • »»" 

njenta  of  which  he  waa  the  ex^cl™frsub^^ct  TnThir"'- 
S?^?ae«^^^iX^K„t!  ----'""-  .He- 
Me^l^fo'.  .11- --  --:-«  -u.  o,  „. 

dorirS/'a"  ""■   "'"•  •■"«™'  «  ""^  looked 
"  n  ^r  K  ';5  *°-^y'  2«''  ?  "  he  aaid. 


'«l?"  ^^rt" 


v^'»-ffl«"^rf«:rsn 
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it  I 


wh.„  I  w«  young  „d  prJ^rS^'VLT  •""  ""  '""'•• 

cl.i,^d    "*'  y""  ''"•  •»""«»  tpiun.plu»t."  ri,e  .,. 

"  There  wahn't  none  of  'em  lik«  vau  »•  ^^ia  tlt    w    j 
"  or  it  might  h.ve  be'n  diff™ni  "  ^'"''   ""'  "''  "*«*"• 
-Ag*'"  her  eyes  irresistibly  souirhtAuatan'.       ..*i,~    i. 

if  you  talli  this  way  And  rmTif  vTf  *°  .™^  y""' 
that  woman,  didn-ttetfhfbitt'^rofy^u'^!'  '"?'"«•'  *"«' 
Uted-"  '""  "*'"°''"  ""^  «'=''^»'«".     "Why,  I  cal- 

sta^fn^  »h  """'"l  "/y  '^0  ^^  vanished,  and  hewM 

aroused  in  him  ailt^trio^^lCt^WnTt  it?J' 
a  certain  knowledee  of  nasf  «vlnfo  r^^^7^^Sy^}^  did. 

hitherto  unknownttteTorCusL   Fl-'?  ^wJ^^ 
interest  could  she  have  in  him  ?Q^?^   ^^'°^     ^^** 

similar  sources^^s^^Vhtened  the  p^^^^^^^  IttZ'r 
from  time  immemorial.  ^  ^^^"^^  ™^^ 
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ings  later.     On  the  letter-head  wa"  printed  "Tl.Trf"; 
^fo^theastem  Eailroads"  ai-d  Vr    /.^      ,,  ^™  United 

Austen  stared  at  it  and  whistlpd      tk^«  u  t.    . 

Guardian.^  ^^  ''^  ^'  *^»^)^  P^^usal  of  the 

weeif  r'^''"  ^'  ""^^^^  "^  M'-  Fii^t  "P  at  his  place  this 
The  Honourable  Hilary  coughed, 
u  rt  *Tr?  yesterday  on  the  three.     Er  _  why  ?  " 

»uS:d?d.'""™'"''  """'^  '"«<»  *°  '-^l'  unconcerned,  and 
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"Sent  you  an  annual,  has  h«  ?    Vr.      t  j     ,  , 
bother  him  personaUy;  J^s^n      W  '  ^?^  ^°°^  ^  ^'^ 
acknowledgment."     ^   -^»sten.    Just  a  pleasant  note  of 

be  due  to  my  relationshin  viS,  fc:?   °"     ^^^  '»™'»  ""«' 
Hilary  viie's  tCeL "^ted  „rhu°"'  1?"*'  "O"""'-" 


passably  well,  aAd  play  ^S^  ^l^^t  "^«*^^««  '"O'e  than 
Austen's  pres;ncrtharmomrn7vf '^T"''  ^"*  ^«  1^^ 
sense  of  having  receivedTroS  IT^^^  "^?^^»  "^'^^  » 
at  a  game  of  4ich  he  wi^  Z^^f"  '^'Jt*?  ^^*^»1  <*«^eat 
of  looking  up  some  p?eSnt8.T«  7*  i.  ^",^-''  *^«  «^°»«« 
comers  fSr   two  hoSS    anS^i^^!"^^  ^"' ^«°"  **>  »" 

moment  he  reproached  uClffor„nfi;'  -^^^v'  ^*  ««« 
for  not  having  told  AuSrnnn^i  Jw""'?^  ''^^^  ^™°t; 
ness  about  a  pass  wafunworfhr*^  ?**  *^^«  squeamish^ 
yes  for  not  L^^nTret2tdh:::1^^  "^"°  ^^  *ff«i"5 
road  practice  from  theSfnnL  P^  .%"'^?*^"^'  °^  '^y- 
an  ingredient  of  the  hLoSSh..  '  *  ^'J'^^""^  ™  ^^^ 

T^  izThYchiHH^- 

called  PepMrf  Austin  h»rt,      j"f "'  •'""'  "PPropriSy 

that  Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe/whJ^r"'  f .«°?''' '"  '""^ 
for  horses)  '■a«»p^S/ri!red'tr„  ttl«-J« 


k.^^^ 
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Xn  1?  '^^'°*H«<1  'he  price,  as  was  Mr.  Crewe's  wont 
when  he  saw  a  thing  he  desired.  He  had  beenTomewhat 
surprised  and  not  inconsiderably  oflFended  by  the Tevitv 
and  force  of  the  answer  which  hi  had  received  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  summer's  day  in  which  Auatpn 
had  the  conversation  with  his  father  j/st  reTaild  Pen^? 

raoDiies  full  of  laughing  people  from  Leith  hummed  hv 
occasionally  made  no  apparent  difference  to  PepTr  who 

under  a  strange  granite  arch  with  the  word  "FairviW" 
cut  m  Gothic  letters  above  it,  and  twTSeat  lamnrin 
wrought-iron  brackets  at  the  sides.  It  wS  Aus^/who 
Zt:  ItTdet'f'T'^''  ''''  *^^  drarns^Tntoft: 

him^  and.  he  began  lo'T^LZ^^ZZ^^ryreZi^, 

h  m^'ctar  nlo^iS  oTh  "^"i^  ^^  likewise   I^Sf 
f> «  J!;w  ff^  ^^  himself.     The  estate  seemed  to  be 

Shottll' ?f ""^^^"'.^  °^  *  P^^«'  ^hi«h  troubled  Wm 
Drive ''fh/^'  passing  an  avenue  neatly  labelled  "Trade's 
Drive     the  road  wound  upwards  through  a  ravine  th« 
sides  of  which  were  covered'^with  a  dense  ftobSJ^wh  ch 
fel  5^  '*''*  °^  ^*''^°^  *^^*y«  l>een  tiiere,  and  yet  sTmXw 

^r!^:    aTZsTe-n  ^  '''  ^^^  ^V^«  ravine'^wa^Tshtp 
^«  T*«.!      •  1^    ®'''  drawing  breath,  found  himself  swung 

nJ  Tf^  f  *^^  'P*'^'  ^"°^i°&  *»ff  across  miles  of  forest' 
covered  lowlands  to  an  ultramarine  mountain  L  the  hazv 
south,- Sawanec.  As  if  in  obedience  to  a  teleDatWc 
command  of  his  master.  Pepper  stopped.  '^^^pathic 

Drinking  his  fill  of  this  scene,  Austen  forgot  an  errand 
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only  deterrent     Aj^S^fK?«  fi!         ^^^°^^^  "^^  Austen's 
he  bad  tighterd  thfrLsTni'l'^.  ^fT  ^^^  '^'^^^'  ^"^ 

tte^ -le  object  of   the  ^S^  ra^Xro;'  ^ 

nan.e-J^tJte!;Xj?„"?-tJ:t'""'"''<'"''  »'"•     "'^ 

him     sCwLTrhl™  fi'"°"Ti'"8  P""*""*  ""^  beside 

could  mntft  if   or,^    1.  ugure  all  that  Parisian  art 

tre'Te  Sbe™^io'S^tu^  MJ^^TT  *^*.^ 
raised  to  a  high-bridged  S         ^^^^  "'"'=''  *«  ''^'^ 

maXt'^'Tou  h«™  ™Jh^a  »  TT- Humphrey,"  she  re- 

idonV.ee«:Zslt,^r;4r^'--^ 
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^^St'^'J^^::u:;^o-^  -Gently  h^  aaught.. 
"I  don't  know,"  said  Alice 

M^/St-ii^^'dMrT'r^''  *•"-  -y^dy  else. 
"  that'8  all.     HeUo  "  "l^L^H'  "f  ™'^  graciinsly 
"Hello,"  said  Austen  '°  ^"^'^"^ 

quietl/    "^  '"'"'  '""   J"""   "y  ho«e,"  he  answered 
anewer.    Mrs.  Flinr:;!^*,  °Vho  Ts^H  "'' "' ^'»*™'« 

An  answering  gleam  was  in  V^nf  •  /°^  f  *''*  ^"  his  eyes, 
moment,  by  a^singu"  r  Sincidl^.r^  ''  ^'^"^  ^^^  «*  that 
She  came  direetlf  dZnZt^^!'  'T'  "^^  °^  *^«  ho"««- 
and  held  her  hand  to  him  in  th«  h"^  °"'  ^"  *^«  g^«^«i' 
with  pleasure  as  he  grLp^d  it  ^^^^'  ^""^  ^^  ^"^^ed 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  VanP  ?  "  »i,o      •  j       r 
you  have  called      H„mT^Kl     •    .  ^^®  ^"^^d-  "  ^  '^m  so  glad 
will  you  ?  »  «»°»Phrey,  just  push  the  stu  le  but^o^ 

teayar^^^^^^^^  to'therr'se?t7  ^M^  ^l^^'  ^^"^^  ^^« 

ttwaTd^t:.^^!^^^^^^ 

^:^^^^:^-  '-  ^  ^ew  moments-ou 
She  hfted  her  face  to  his  with  a  second  searching  look 
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"  I'll  take  you  to  him,"  she  said. 

By  this  time  a  nimble  groom  had  appeared  from  out  of 
a  shrubbery  path  and  seized  Pepper^s  head.  Austen 
alightea  and  followed  Victoria  into  a  great,  cool  hallway, 
and  through  two  d»kened  rooms,  bewilderingly  furnished 
and  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  into  a  narrow  passage 
beyond.  She  led  the  way  simply,  not  speaking,  and  her 
silence  seemed  to  betoken  the  completeness  of  an  under- 
standing between  them,  as  of  a  long  acquaintance. 

I^  a  plain  whitewashed  room,  behind  a  plain  oaken  desk, 
sat  Mr.  Flint  —  a  plain  man.  Austen  thought  he  would 
have  known  him  had  he  seen  him  on  the  street.  The  other 
things  m  the  room  were  letter-files,  a  safe,  a  long-distance 
telephone,  and  a  thm  private  secretary  with  a  bend  in  his 
back.  Mr.  Flint  looked  up  from  his  desk,  and  his  face, 
previously  bereft  of  illumination,  lighted  when  he  saw  his 
daughter.    Austen  liked  that  In  him. 

"  WeU,  Vic,  what  is  it  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Mr.  Austen  Vane  to  see  you,"  said  Victoria,  and  with 
fu^T  1/^*^°/  *^,  Austtn  she  left  him  standing  on  the 
threshold.  Mr.  Flint  rose.  His  eyes  were  deep-set  in  a 
square,  hard  head,  and  he  appeared  to  be  taking  Austen  in 
without  directly  looking  at  him ;  likewise,  one  felt  that 
Mr.  J? lints  handshake  was  not  an  absolute  jrift  of  his 
soul.  * 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vane?  I  don't  remember  ever 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  although  your 
father  and  I  have  been  intimately  connected  for  many 
years."  ^ 

So  the  president's  manner  was  hearty,  but  not  the  sub- 
stance. It  came,  Austen  thought,  from  a  rarity  of  meetinjr 
with  men  on  a  disinterested  footing;  and  he  could  not  but 
wonder  how  Mr.  Flint  would  treat  the  angels  in  heaven  if 
he  ever  got  there,  where  there  were  no  franchises  to  be 
Had.  Would  he  suspect  them  of  designs  upon  his  hard- 
won  harp  and  halo  ?  Austen  did  not  dislike  Mr.  Flint; 
the  mans  rise,  his  achievements,  his  affection  for  his 
?Tf"5?i®\.^.®  ^^"^embered.  But  he  was  also  well  aware 
that  Mr.  thnt  had  thrown  upon  him  the  onus  of  the  first 
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move  in  a  game  which  the  raOroad  president  was  used  to 

the  acquaintance  of  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  SSary  Vane 

i  ^^'~^'}  **°''";  ^"^  ^^"«  I  don't  believe  any  man 
should  depend  upon  his  father  to  launch  him  in  ?he  worii 
vet  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you,  Mr.  vZ  to 

tiZlJw^  "  ^^'^'^',^^-^y  Vane  an^  I  have  beTu'l^ 
timately  associated  for  many  years,  and  my  admiration 

W^f  di  prosperity,  the  greatness,  of  this  nation  is 

hirgely  due,  — conservative,  upright,  able,  content  to  con- 
fine  himself  to  the  difficult  work  for  which  he  is  so 

t'ElIir.!^  ^"?^'  '^'^^''*  spectacular  meddling  in  things  in 
which  he  can  have  no  concern.  Therefore  I  welcome  the 
S.^^%  5*  know  you,  sir,  for  I  understand  that  you 
have  settled  down  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  that  yoS 

^  vou^^  m'r^'V"'  ^'°""'^^-  '  ^°°^  *^«  independence 
of  young  men  —  I  was  young  once  myself.     But  after  aU 

Mr.  Vane,  experience  is  the  great  teacher,  and  perhaps 
there  is  some  little  advice  which  an  old  man  can  Jwe  y S 
that  may  be  of  service.  As  your  father's  son,  it  ifllwavs 
at  your  disposal.     Have  a  cigar."  «- «  aiways 

\J^^  ^i'i"  secretary  continued  to  flit  about  the  room 

n  a^n^  ^-.wf  *°  '^r*  ^'-  Bl«dgett  than  to  engage 
in  a  duel  with  the  president  of  the  United  Railroads.  ^^ 
1  smoke  a  pipe,"  he  said. 
"Too  many  young  men  smoke  cigars  — and  those  dis- 
gxistingcigarettes,''saidMr.Flint,withconvictil    «^^^^^^^^ 
are  a  lot  of  worthless  young  men  in  these  days,  anyhow! 
They  come  to  my  house  and  loaf  and  drink  and  smok^ 

*n^  ^  K  A  ""^  ^?"««nf  about  games  and  automobiles 
and  clubs,  and  cumber  the  earth  generally.     There's  a 

TvXT  °'"t? "^^^^  ""\'  ''  "^^'"^^  for iJ;tancei;ou 
may  have  seen  him.  Not  that  he's  di88ipatod,--but  he 
don  t  do  anything  but  talk  about  railroads  and  the  stock 
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oo- be  clewed  entiX  ■*    "'  """•  "  ""^  ?«  H 


i  received  a  lettnr  tu:^ 

«^^^£&?- ^^^^^^^  "5i*'"-  -  -  "* 

uversight  that  Jie  did  not   M.     rr        •**  ^as  probablv  o« 
the  courtesiftM  r.f  *i  '  ^'-  Vane.     Wp  *  *.  x     °v  an 


1^ 


em  Rjulroada  ?       '"^^  °'  '"■«  P'e«dent  of  the  jforthtT 

^,4"?'  b?t'  fSe°/te"""»/°»  »  ''tt*^.  Mr  Flint... 
lations  with  rav  father   ^  ""  *''»''  ""MideriaTio^  !l 
co»e  to  you  aid  tell  TOutrT'  ^^'"«  «<>  ^o^was  to 
The  thin  secretary  mL^^  ^  oannot  take  the  na«.^ 
».ot.on  eaa  „i,h  hia  l^'^,  '^^XTI?'  "«'  ""^d 
vyjiyyou  cannot  takp  ,>  tu     -Tr     ^'*^e^*- 

i  appreciate  the  —  the  hinT      "^^e^stand. " 
l^^ll  try  to  explain."    He  dr.    ?k'     "^'^  ^"«ten,  "and 
nrlnfrf  ?'  ""^  ^"^^^a  it  over    T.  n  '  f^^  r^^^^^d  Cm 
printed,  in  small  letters^Tt-;  ,    ?""  *^«  *>«ck  of  this  S 

blandiv,   «hmJ'         ^^    interrupted,    -smiling 
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J?  insignificant  sum  to  a  vnnn„ 

h«  practice,  is  it?  "       "  ^°"°S^  """  on  the  threshold  of 
Austen  looked  at  Mr.  Flint 

send  these  passes  to  the  youn^T*""  °^  >^^"^  railroad  to 
moment  ther  beo-in  I!.     ^     "?  lawyers  of  the  StafA  h 
would  prevent  m?fn      ^'""^  '^8^"«  "^  ability      tmI^  "''' 

Fi  J--™ '«''«^  stained  b,ehe.n„aa,"«.ia.r. 

i^^^£  "^^"^^  be  confined  sShw'  """^  ""^  ««^^ices  in 
^VVh^t"i  dr«"^n,ed  on  thetbie^  '"  Professional  ones." 
What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  V    a 

"How  W  do  vonT  l"*  aggressiyely. 
if  it  did  not^ad^nomrme^stfl  f  i^  ^  dividends 
the  blackmail  politician  of  the  StL«  7  ^^f^^^'^S^  itself  from 
The  railroads  of  which  I  We  tll^^^''^^^"''^^'^^^^-  Vane^ 
pay  a  heavy  Uix  in  this  and  nflJi^""^"^  *"  be  president 
a  much  heavier  one  f  we  Sfdn  Y  ^i^^^^  ^^«  would  pay 

ourselves.     But  I  do  It  inf  ^1 1''^  P'-ecautions  to  protect 
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Flint,  but  he  w" d?^ ^hSh'^'fi  '""""'  '^">  «'• 
thought  him  thrS^ffW  h^'"'"^  the  prMident  wtually 

P«. ?n  Mr"'pu„tvrd!!,r.nd C"""'-    ^""•" '^'»  >-" 

becauee  he  had  looked  onl»  fnr^.ir.  "rst  — probably 

ardently  desired  to  treat  fh«^^f  'o?Pegraoe.    Mr.  Flint 
in  whioihe  WievJdhe.a^  U    r  '"  ">?  ^S^'Sf  "P"' 

little  experience  in?L^worid?*re'»!Sk  t°hat  S  °'  """^ 
a  characteristic  of  vouth     JhoA  ff  •    f?   j     intolerance  is 

D.  Worthington.  whom  vou  do  nnV"  *^'  ^T  °^  ^'-  !««« 
addicted  to  Werv7bVl  ho^^^^^  ^  t°>  »<>* 

career  before  vou  TriT f^ti^^  A^  beheve  you  have  a 
on  both  sidesflfrom  th^^noTn^o/^^^^  Study  the  question 
honesUy  tryiia,  in  the  W  of  f  ^  ""T  **^."^«"  ^^^^^ 
protect  innLent  stockhoW^^^^  difficulties,  to 

poration  in  the  intereste  of  th^  ^  f  *^.  f  ^^^°*  »  <'°»- 
their  general  prosSv  L  I  K""^^?  **  ^^^^^  "»d  for 
ju^e  not  hastilyT     ^-     ^  ^^^^^^^table,  young  man,  and 

enlTht^rbrtir^V^^^^^  -domed  the 
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AUly  bA»d,  bat  »  Smpt  fortnt  „?„r  \^*'""  '^' 
humour  in  oam      a  «,   *^  i-  ®^  **°®  ^no  sees  the 

nmt  n'ow  Kid  it  rhrey'rorS  ''^''^*  ^^°^  ^'' 

enraging  effect  on  the  preSnt  of  th«  it  ^.T'n*^^  *^« 
waa  much  the  same  m  it  Lh  k       ^^'^  United  Railroadg 

Who  was  this  y^ung  man  of  thrrr^  \'t'^''^  ^°"»««1- 
him  so?  He  tremhS  ?l  u  ^""^  *^''^3^  *»  agitate 
Austen's  hand  mlXSily^^^^^^     °°^  ^^^^^^3^'  ^«^  took 

^Zl^^^^^^  -id;  "Mr.  Freeman  wiU 

dJrtto'r;:^^^^^^^^^^  -ached  the 

back  of  the  room  afd  Ipped  out  1       ,     ^  **  *^^ 

flooded  with  afternoon  3Sht  ?n  *  ^^«««-°r^PPed  lawn 
perceived  a  chair,  and  in  Z  nK  ?°  *^^  P*""-?®  Austen 
none  other  than  Mr  Brush  r1''  ""*'  «!« *^^  P^^^^^^ly 
Putnam.  Mr.  B^coi?ruttl«  rT"-^^^^"*'*^  ^"^^e  of 
dim  light.  *  ^'"^^  *S^^*«  «>^e8  glittered  in  the 

to^o^t^trel'' '"  '^  •"^''  "''^°-  -^-  have  you  took 

Bm V 'L^^dTuVeM^^  '^'^  Ripton, 

with  a  puzzled  mfnd      sL^if^^  ""'  ^^^^^^^^^  ^r.  Bascom 
over  M?.  Freem^n^s  facf  aThe  i«5  Th"^ ^^^'  "^ ^^"  P^«««d 

a  side  entrance  anS  around  the tl'"'^^^^^^^^^^ 

dnre  was  eniDtT  tho  t«.  .„.»    J™""     ■'"'  """le  of  the 

Amten  asswerhimsrff  ;K  ''i.8»''«-«>'d  Victoria. 

him:  WingvirtuZ  '^a^e  led  witff  ^^^  """*■* 

yarf  7f  'retatfe>£  Au^t^'nT  A^  P^-^  -"rt" 
retary  looked  up  at  him  hi»  ^f?  m"''  ""*  "'"«  «»e  sec- 

embSllUen;.    '"'^'^  """"•"•  '»^»«  *«  """d  i-  Bome 
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^^^^nea'o^^^^^^  the  secn^u,^,  and 

take  his  own  pace  do  J^thl  w  "«^^'  ^  ^«  ^«t  Kpper 
got  back  into  Wma^'drM:;,^,^-     ^^•^^"tlf^a 
forest^overed  side  hill,  when  hir«ffL  *•   ^'^""fi^  *°  »  ^teop, 
by  the  sight  of  a  strli^h?  fi^„  ***•"*'**"  ^««  distracted 
amidst  the  foliage  ahead      Hif^n'?-  "^.^^'^^  descending 
pull  Pepper  down  to  a  walk  sci^nl?''°'V^^.  *°'^""  ^»»  tS 
then  he  had  time.  bXe  reach?^/f?*'^'^"«^*''«^ 
pa  hs  would  cros^  to  consider  i/t  'P°*  ^^^"«  ^^^^ 
en^oy  the  unpropitious  element  «       "^aracteristically  to 
Bhtv  with  Victoria  FHnt  '"^^^^  *8^*^»«t  »  ^^end- 

A^l^^^^^^^^^^  path  some 

Rose  of  Sharon,  five  andTwentv  1^^^  f xpecfmt.  The 
been  coy  — woild  have  ml^  L^  '  ^^°'"®'  ^°"ld  have 
accident.  But  the  Roae  of  S1-.  "''"  •''u^*^'  *^°"«  »*  ^y 
would  have  had  no  SctiLf^'T'  "^'^^  »*"  ^^©r  beauty, 
had  much  of  her  motht'.  ^°'/V«^f "  Vane.  VictoS 
Diana,  and  her  clothes  were  of  .  °'^*'  *^"  ^^"'^  «"» 
in  keeping  with  her  st^re  •  thi  '"^T'^.'*"^  correctness 
total  of  tte  e£fect  u^rAuste^      m^  "^^^^  ''  '^^  «««» 

left  him  without  any  bV^th      Nn      ^^'*  ?"**  <J"««tion 
known  seized  the  esJntxK  she''did"°"^'^  '^  ^^^  -- 

::  Wht.^Crmetlt2  "  -^  ^-^-^"  «^«  -ked. 

"YoursThaveVut^?:^^  ^'  &r;;-<^  ^'•«^-- 

you  came  all  the  way  up  here  in  nl  ,*  h.\P«««We  that 
Uy  ever  dares  to  qu^ar^el  with  hir"''  ^"^^  ^^--  ^o- 
AusL  ^^*    ''"^^    "^     *^    quarrel    with    him,"    said 

ThT'humou'r  TtV  '  "    ^^^'^^  ^^«t««- 
and   he  laughed      ^1^'"'*"'^  ^1«  *^«  ^"^'h  for  him 
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it  ouT:?hiri.""""  ■""■  "  "■•'  ''«"■»■'<''"».  "or  mu.t  I  get 

Forgotten  it,  dear  old  soul  I  "  cried  Victo-  T       . 

mm  just  now  and  trfp*!  fr.  «,„i      u-    ^;^^    •        I  met 

r^^raL\^L\!:r'^^^^^^^ 

although  ^ou  look  80  nice      W  'l'^'"'  ^  *""'^^«  P^'^o"^ 
did  to^im  ? ''  '*'®*     ^^^  *  3^°*^  ^^  ^0  what  you 

Austen  was  nonplussed. 

wo;f/.:i5t^^rX^7^^^^^  earnestly,  «b„t  it 

of  a  business  convention  thU^     ^^'^^  1°"  ™3^  ^e'««n 
would  it?"       *'°'^^®™»'*o»  that  passed   between  us,— 

Wd   „d  looked  athTm  thou'  h?fuT''H«\^^    "  •>" 

"  Zeb  Meader  I  " 

what  .g<«j,  maTheTLd'h^:  p^o^i?  ''"'  '«"P"«'.  -d 

fa»lt.tiatth"^4iu'did^^wltr■'''•'''  "i"''    ==""••' 
crossing  was  a  blind  on    "  "'  ""^'  ""*  ""»«  tho 

•'•'  He  »Td "t'hf I**  *'°  '*^';  "  "'^'='1  Austen,  curionslv 

no  cause  to  regret  It  "  foolishly,  he  would  have 

"  Yef  "^vifr-  '''\  ^.'^  •  "  ^^'^  Austen. 
5res,    Victoria  admitted,  "  but  I'm  sorr^  I  did,  now." 
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" What  did  Zeb  say?- 

manner.  *^     ^^^'^y  imitation  of  Mr.  Meader'a 

-^i^n^tt^^^^  to^the' 

ness  that  didp't  concern  "einB^,  ^.^'''  °"*  ^*''  **^"" 
added  V  ctoria,  with  some  distrfal  u  h!  "^^'^^  °^  ^*  ^««'" 
more  fruit.  Isn't  he  bHW?  u^  ,  ®  ^*"^  <^  accept  a?v 
that  I  give  him  the  fru^^anf  ^7°  '  ^V*  ^°*«  ^^^  h'S 
that  he  actuaUy  believeH  m^  /.u*  ""^  ^^^^e*"-  I  suspeci 
to  tell  him  thatf"  '  ""^  ^**^«'  «ent  me  down  tLw 

AUsten  Was  silAnf    f      ±\. 

apparently  obscure  damage  cieto"}LTl^^^^^      of  this 
roads  was  beginning  to^da^   *°  l-^  ^Northeastern  Rail- 
not  in  the  best  of  humonrr?        ?""*     ^^«  Public  was 
trouble  about  grade^rs^n'gsTndM^^^^^ 
aiid  the  manner  of  his  rescue  bvf>.^     ^«fder's  mishap 
tion  counsel  had  ffiven  th«  «-i    *^°''-**^  *^®  ^^''P^^^ 
lioity.    Moreover,  if T  had  dl^f^H^  *  deplorable  jX 
that  the  son  of  Hilary  Vane  Sf  "'^  ^""^"^'^^  ^lint 
was  worth  while  taking  a  H?tl«  r.?     P''.T°"te  the  suit,  it 
and  Mr.  Austen  Van!      r«^  ^^'"'^  ^\^^  ^^-  Header  J 
known^to  light  worSdfwidernXr.??..^-  ^-e  been 


ino^  toUghtUrwidef t  ^"'^  ^-  ^^vl 
«  What  are  vo^?Mnl-     ®  f  °flagrations. 

isn't  at  aU  poUrtol^'^th^^^^^^^      ^^^'^  ^^^*0"a.    aj^ 
„«I  haven't  foi^otte?  vou  '•  ^^^V^  *'^  **^^°»  *<>•'' 
How  could  he-lting  u^nd;r  b^Hn  tV*'"'  ^'^  *  «°^«- 
"Besides,"  said  Victoria    !L«?riV^^^ '"^^^er  ? 

Bwered  my^question  »     "**  "^'^^«^'  ":'<>'i  haven't  an- 
"naich  question?" 

"andedf   "rs^i°beS^!°„?»'f'?'^  «'•  Vane?"  d,e  de- 
been  out  We.  .n.  ««,.  ^^0?  oTKaTon.T4 
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riddle.     But  he  instantly  became  serious  as  the  purport  of 
the  last  charge  came  home  to  him.  r    i~     " 

1,0" J  •'yP^u^-^  am  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Jesse  James," 
«l«       '^  T  A*  i*  ^*PPe^  I  have  never  shot  but  one 
man,  and  I  didn't  care  very  much  for  that." 
Victoria  got  up  and  came  down  a  step  and  gave  him 

di:^hl'^rgts%tr  '""  '''"'''"  "  '"  '^^^  '^  ^^ 

!!  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,"  she  said. 

"You  didn  t  offend  me,"  he  replied  quickly.  « I  merely 
wished  you  to  know  that  I  wasn't  a  brigand." 

Victoria  smiled. 

"  I  really  didn't  think  so-you  are  much  too  solemn.  I 
iiaye  to  go  now,  and— you  haven't  told  me  anythine." 

fl.f  nf r^^^^f  *^^a^°**^  *?*^  ^Sf*^  t°  descend  the  pSth  on 
^Ll^^'  a'^^-  ^'''°^.  ^^  fif^**»°«d  back,  after  L  had 
started,  and  once  surpnsed  her  poi«od  lightly  amone  the 
leaves,  looking  over  ' -^r  shoulder.  ""g  ine 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  PARTING  OP  THE  WAYS 

The  next  time  Austen  visited  the  hospital  Mr.  Meader 
had  a  surprise  m  store  for  him.  After  passin,?  the  time 
of  day,  as  was  his  custom,  the  patient  freely  discussed  the 
motives  which  had  led  him  to  refuse  any  more  of  Victoria's 

"  I  hain't  got  nothing  against  A«r,"  he  declared ;  "I  tried 
to  make  that  plain.  She's  as  nice  and  common  a  younff 
lady  as  I  ever  see,  and  I  don't  believe  she  had  a  thing  tS 
do  with  it.  But  I  suspicioned  they  was  up  to  somethin' 
when  she  brought  them  baskets.  And  when  she  give  me 
the  message  from  old  Flint,  I  was  sure  of  it." 

"  Miss  Flint  was  entirely  innocent,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Austen,  emphatically.  ^  -»  ",     Bum 

"If  I  could  see  old  Flint,  I'd  tell  him  what  I  thought 
of  him  usin  wimmen-folks  to  save  'em  money,"  said  Mr 


And  then 


»»» 


Meader.     "I  knowed  she  wahn't  that  kind, 
that  other  thing  come  right  on  top  of  it. 

"What  other  thing?" 

"Say,"  demanded  Mr.  Meader,  "don't  you  know? 

"  I  know  nothing,"  said  Austen. 

"Didn't  know  Hilary  Vane's  be'n  here ? " 

"  My  father  I  "  Austen  ejaculated. 

"  Gittin'  after  me  pretty  warm,  so  they  be.     Want  to 

vn,?rf    .f  M^  P"°\^'  °°^-     ^""^  ««y'  I  didn't  suppose 
your  fayther  d  come  here  without  lettin'  you  know." 

Austen  was  silent.      The   truth  was  that  for  a  few 

moments  he  could  not  command  himself  sufficiently  to 

"  He  is  the  chief  counsel  for  the  road,"  he  said  at  leneth  • 
1  am  not  connected  with  it." 
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»*I  nfuess  you're  on  the  right  track.  He's  a  pretty 
Hinootii  talker,  your  fayther.  Just  dropped  in  to  see  how 
I  be,  since  his  son  was  interested.  Talked  a  sight  of  law 
gibberish  I  didn't  understand.  Told  me  I  didn't  have 
much  of  a  case  ;  said  the  policy  of  the  railrud  was  to  be 
liberal,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  I  ought  to 
have." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Austen,  shortly. 

**Well,"  said  Mr.  Header,  "ho  didn't  git  a  mite  of 
satisfaction  out  of  me.  I've  seen  enough  of  his  kind  of 
folks  to  know  how  to  deal  with  'em,  and  I  told  him  so. 
I  asked  him  what  they  meant  by  sending  that  slick  Mr. 
Tooting  'raouud  to  offer  me  five  hundred  dollars.  I  said  I 
was  willin'  to  trust  my  case  on  that  crossin'  to  a  jury." 

Austen  smiled,  in  spite  of  his  mingled  emotions. 

"  What  else  did  Mr.  Vane  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Not  a  great  sight  more.  Said  a  good  many  folks 
were  foolish  enough  to  spend  money  and  go  to  law  when 
they'd  done  better  to  trust  to  the  liberality  of  the  railrud. 
Liberality  1  Adams'  widow  done  well  to  trust  their' 
liberality,  didn't  she?  He  wanted  to  know  one  more 
thing,  but  I  didn't  give  him  any  satisfaction." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  I  couldii't  tell  you  how  he  got  'raound  to  it.  Guess 
he  never  did,  quite.  He  wanted  to  know  what  lawyer  was 
to  have  my  case.  Wahn't  none  of  his  affair,  and  I  callated 
if  you'd  wanted  him  to  know  just  yet,  you'd  have  told 
him." 

Austen  laid  his  hand  on  the  farmer's,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Zeb,"  he  said,  "  I  never  expect  to  have  a  more  ex- 
emplary client." 

Mr.  Meader  shot  a  glance  at  him. 

"Mebbe  I  spoke  a  mite  too  free  about  your  fayther, 
Austen," he  said ;  "you  and  him  seem  kind  of  different." 

"  The  Judge  and  I  understand  each  other,"  answered 
Austen. 

He  had  got  as  far  as  the  door,  when  he  stopped,  swung 
on  his  heel,  and  came  back  to  the  bedside. 

'  It's  my  duty  to  tell  you,  Zeb,  that  in  order  to  hush 
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<»  sSlTA'    ""'*'""<'  ^f'-  M-J«.     "  You  advi«  „. 
There's  a  reason  whv  thnv  Tironf  /k-  ,    '. "°  ^^^  **• 

it  back"  ^''^y '«'"»'«"' annual  pass,  and  f  tool 

wouldn't  tempt  me.'-      '^  *""  **°  '»'<>»«««1  dollars 

"All  right, Zeb," said  Austen. 

tow  Js  tte  doZ'''5^*""'  ""•""^  "»'  «"»»  the  country 

baScd  in  thre^ninTlir;  °""''^'*  """»•  ""»  "~5 
valley  northw,^  ^Jthei^  S^T«  "T  "'"tiU.wide 

Fairview  lay^MUen      He  h^      "''«*'  ^'""  I*'*  »»<• 

ways  of  life^  anS  whUc  he  ^d  Z1,  '°-."l'  "^"PK  °*  "^o 

path,  a  Vane  inberit^^ce^^^rL^rtt^'S  ^'^ 
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fail  at  such  a  juncture  to  point  out  the  pleasantness  of 
conformity.  Austen's  affection  for  Hilary  Vane  was  real ; 
the  loneliness  of  the  elder  man  appealed  to  the  son,  who 
knew  that  his  father  loved  him  in  his  own  way.  He  dreaded 
the  wrench  there. 

And  nature,  persuasive  in  that  quarter,  was  not  to  be 
stiUed  in  a  field  more  completely  her  own.  The  memory 
and  supphance  of  a  minute  will  scarce  suffice  one  of 
Austen  s  temperament  for  a  lifetime ;  and  his  eyes,  flying 
with  the  eagle  high  across  the  valley,  searched  the  velvet 
folds  of  the  ridges,  as  they  lay  in  infinite  shades  of  green  in 
the  level  hght,  for  the  place  where  the  enchanted  realm  might 
be.  Just  what  the  state  of  his  feelings  were  at  this  time 
towards  Victoria  Flint  is  too  vague  accurately  to  be  painted, 
but  he  was  certainly  not  ready  to  give  way  to  the  attraction 
he  felt  for  her.  His  sense  of  humour  intervened  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  dream  ;  there  was  a  certain  folly  in 
pursuing  the  acquaintance,  all  the  greater  now  that  he 
was  choosing  the  path  of  opposition  to  the  dragon.  A 
young  woman,  surrounded  as  she  was,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  know  little  of  the  subtleties  of  business  and 
political  morality:  let  him  take  Zeb  Header's  case,  and  her 
loyalty  would  naturally  be  with  her  father,— if  she  thought 
of  A-isten  Vane  at  all. 

And  >et  the  very  contradiction  of  her  name,  Victoria 
joined  with  Flint,  seemed  to  proclaim  thatshe  didnot  belong 
to  her  father  or  to  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  Austen  permitted 
himself  to  dwell,  as  he  descended  the  mountain  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  upon  the  fancy  of  the  springing  of  a 
generation  of  ideals  from  a  generation  of  commerce  which 
boded  well  for  the  Republic.  And  Austen  Vane,  in 
common  with  that  younger  and  travelled  generation, 
thought  largely  in  terms  of  the  Republic.  Pepper  County 
and  Putnam  County  were  all  one  to  him— pieces  of  his  na- 
tive land.     And  as  such,  redeemable. 

It  was  long  past  the  supper  hour  when  he  reached  the 
house  m  Hanover  Street ;  but  Euphrasia,  who  many  a  time 
in  days  gone  by  had  fared  forth  into  the  woods  to  find 
barah  Austen,  had  his  supper  hot  for  him.     Afterwards  he 
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^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^rkness.  and 

the  granite  doorstep.  ^"®  ^®**®^  meditatively  on 

"Be'n  on  another  wUdefM^.'S    '"^'^'^- 

,    "I  heard  of  your  o-ett7n'  «?  ^    ''^  '''  *  ^^^le." 

did  you  ?  »  ^-     ^*v®  Mr.  Flint  your  pass  — 

"Yes."  „ 

I'  Didn't  see  fit  to  mention  it  to  m«  «    ^       ,. 

afraid  we  cannot  agree  on  the  mS^^  "•onioally.    i  _?  ^'^ 

itr>' ---- » Stt^rr^''ySr?s'??,!Lt' 

f^1^t.tttZ^l'\l'''^  hon.%  think  it  is.  ive 
ference  in  our  ways  of  lo^kW  5  V*™  °?°"'  ""«  ^if- 
two  men  who  try  to  be  b^aStmL  ''^':  ^  ''«"«™  ^at 
But  I  also  believe  ZtcXiTL?'^^?^'°''^y  >!««'• 
grown  up  in  railroad  praSt^°Ch^™  """^  ^""'"""y 
bo  dep  o„d  from  the  K  of  Wew  ofTh.^T  °'  '«»  <» 
profession.  I  think  they  are  n„7  .^I  '"""'"  °*  '''« 
by  the  eminent  men  in  tL  Uw"    f*'''»P»-«»"»d  even 

no;'prr^L';r"i%.^r;f r""T^ «»'  "e  did 

After  aU  the  yea«  he  had  SSveT  °/  i*"*'"  """o™- 
it  seemed  strange  indeed  toKalled  ^  ^"''«\deed, 

"«  cauea  to  account  by  the 
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be  thouffht  of      Rp  fLrTo*  °*  ,  ®  employer  not  to 

as  had  Mr   Flint  LSr*"'^  Tu^'T^  *^^  «*»»«  attitude 

«ear  your  name.    And  inasmuch  as  I  am  to  have  a  silit 
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^ble  o(  hi,  old  home  Cwth^.»''°  't"^*"*  »P  «'  «>• 
the  nort  sentence  any  eSr  '  '""•  ■"  ^^  »»'  find 

me  -well,  tliat  iVas  S  at  vin^rK,"' "T"«««  *<> 
•n  your  house."  ^  "  y"  t»ble  and  sleeping 

»lmost'^CLllV°"'''?«"'-  ""-"y '^"^  '-ned  on  him 

■^^^i^^^^^iS'  -''^"  ^""'^  -'  to  ^  Off 
work  ?,  tlCtt^f?  "^  ^'Pt""'  J»-Jge.    I  belie™  my 

wiMl^n"?t"^^l'^,rAr^-«''  "  "'""ton. 
was  a  declaration  that  the  miMionTS.'  ""'^'on  on  hij 
down  what  the  other  had  m  UW  ^  ?"»  "as  to  «»ap 
yet  a  growing  dread  of  H?i.     ^»oo"oU8ly  built  up.    And 

•t  a«iia,  never  toSn  """*  "^""'^  Auaten  leave 

»!d.    '^fVe°w"  y^'^.^j  S«  bu^nesa  in  mind,"  he 

things.     Never  told  you  I  Zn',?    ""I"'"'  about_;ome 

;:No."  said  Anstenf°but-"     ™'"  y""  *""«'  did  I?" 

woulltl?.!"™  ""-^   yo"  «  I  hadn't  wani»d  you-' 

tifgte  tt- '  ^^^rd"'  r""  y-'-'ood  som. 
That  knowledge  ma<fe  :rrs'Sf  ?Ml'r  tT^' 
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to  W  u^  why  you  didn'i^SvS'S;    ^'  ">'  ^  ""t 
MMder  to  nooept  what  w.  nflSIi^v- *'  **«™»'  fool  of  a 

demanded.  wiwimm/'    the  Honourable  Hilarr 

«»™erWrd:^C^y -^t  »y  oPi-'on,  .„  honeat 

P«.g  which  h«I  hauS^d  Ct^Z^7'*\»"*"™  «f'he 

TiviJ  of  the  fittest."  °°*  "  ■*''8»'neot«,"  "  is  a  sur- 

"praytanttCftLi"?'''"  "^'O  Austen, 
not  very  exalted  gift  of  mmS' f*  """""•'  "d  <^^My 
features  by  theU  of  C«d  J'f^  ^™»  teir  feUow^ 
<»  »t  hand?  who  believe  a^^,  ?1    weapons  that  may 

^"^CeS^t^d^S-^^^^^  '^^-^^^"  ''  ""'''■ 

standing  out  in  rXLtStTJ^'^'  ^""t?'  ^^«  "ame 
'jad  a  line  of  the  phSoS  i^?"'*  ^«  ^^^^  '^ever 
charge  to  «  hitch  you?  waeontnf  T"?^*^^  '^o*  even  the 
of  Arguments")/  SarlhinJ    V^'    <^"°*  ^^^  the  "Book 

teUigible  but  unansweraMrLhe«  1-1"''  u^-^"  *^^  ""i'^' 
had  on  rare  occasions  opposed  th«  TK'^^'?^  ^^^  ^i^ 
that  Hilary  Vane  fou^?^  hL  .«--  *°^  '  authority 
of  him.  ^he  name  o?  Emerson  tf  ^""^^^^  *^«  ^est 
in  his  mind  as  the  svnonvTTr   •     ^**  immutably  fired 

^bits  and  helieL'''!;'?C^,'''lSTr'''^^^^^^ 

mik  H^mersoa  to  me,"  he 
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t^^Zi!i't::'^^'''r  ^''^^  ^t  little  d«,po£ 
BrwlfwS;  two  ffri^ed  ^'k  J'u  *?  ^'  ^^'^  the  car  at 
and  wish;dTL^g"d  luck   hard-handed  individuala  aroae 

n/rhtfi«tTprrnrcL'e7t^         <»- 

think  of  the  future  if  he  lo8??hi.      n  ^.  '^'i""^  like  to 
POMeaaed  a  certain  self^onSV  S""^  *"  ^^ie  matter  he 

i^ghteous^l"  r  a!^^^^^^  ^^»oh  arose  from  a  ju.t 

»  knowledge  of  thefr  Sc.  *^^^^««  ?P5<>«!nfir  him  ind 
not  Zeb  Miader  alonerbut  th-  1?  .  ?*".^  ^'^  ^"^n*  '^m 
been  maimed  and  C^ht  nff  .  "^^  ?^  ^^^t'"'*  ^^ho  had 
to^vethepult^^f.^^^^^^^^  wa-  cheaper  than 

deit^d^r^suT^^^^^^^^^   ^L^f^o^^i-^^^^^.'v 

Billings  bustled  f^r"^S  to  IZVi^  ^"'^\'\'''  ""^  ^^-  Nat 
one  of  those  who  JLh^  nnMnf^  ^"'!f "  *  ^'*"^-  ^^t  ™ 
able  Hilary  Tn  R?^  on  and  1  !?"''l"^  "P°"  the  Honour- 
table.         ^  ^^^°'  ^'''l  ^*d  «at  on  Austen's  little 

mi^h?ta*?  ra'nrad^ed't'?^  T/^  '^  ^^'^^  ^^^  Pe«Ple 

"  f  e  lawye^  unlrst^d^i^t  Ve?e  &!?  ^°^^^ V^»«' 
difference,  eh  ?  "  ®*®  "ttle  things  make  no 

anlwe^d'^'S?  I^o^erat^he"',  ''  ^°?  V^  ^^^^^  Austen 

black  where  it  wS^shaven  ^d  itT' pmI^'^^'.  ^'^^  hlue- 

and  mouth,  whichlrmiSes  conM  w°^^^ 

place.    Mr.  Billing  aL  hfS     •  ?   i*^  °°t  ^"»te  keep  in 

bis  best  to  hSe  SSe^vio^^  h'^''^','^  ^"'^-      ^"t  he  diS 

fian  bonhomie, l-f^MrBniin.^''^"**^^  ^^^  *  ^»i«taf. 

^  « I  tried  it  once  o^tw k;  m  v  ?SnT  T^^*^  ^*^"t- 

It  8  noble,  but  it  don  wV^'^Im  Mr   R-n 

fidential.     «  Brush  is  «),^!L  i^w  „J^^  ^^^'ll^^^  «tiU  con- 

stand  how  you  feel      Vmihl  ^\    5  A'P'    ^"^  I  underw 

and  what  lU-ruUs^nd^'t^ 

get  mto  it."  ^  "^^^  tne  old  man  let  you 

"  ""  '"''"  yo"  ^"^  g°">?  to  1«  on  the  other  .ide,  N... 
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and  wanted  to  teaoh  me  a  lesson.    I  suddom  it  i.  f«iw  * 

wondered  how  manv  noh,/.  5?j.  ""™'"™™jury,»nd 
member,  but  whTL^  U  ivT?'?' '» "«"'"  ">- 
to  him  •  I,  we  •hoSldt'knnlmSefe.^X'^.* 

intently.  opeotatora   and  jury  listened 

out  for  themselvea      On  «l!f  .*^  °/  citizens  to  look 

theyh«l'roC.;tion"toTX"?iSiZ'^^^^ 

to  prove  S  one"  f  t^tTJSl*  ""a""?'*'''  "'.'T-e 
cheated  man  with  »  dwp  voie^^r.„  "^"^-^y^  *««■ 
the  railroad  datinjr  from  a  m^i^i  *"'""".'«»!>»» 
shipping  c£  milk.  *  controversy  concerning  the 
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^hij^  ^wer.  although    stricken  out,   was    gbefuUy 

from  the  standpo?nt  of  ^  xnfn"o"f^1  '''^''^  *^«  »ff«ir 
uiually  has  more  ^ei«?htv  «„.?  J*"'^^  P'^'^^ce  who 
was  so"^  compamUveTy  frit^^lT^'!  ^  ?""."^  *«•  ^hU 
■erious  mien.     Hrcmotld  fL^  ""f^  ^  ^  dignified  by  a 

the  State  owed  to  tSe  North-is     n  w^^^*  ?^  gratitude 

so  much   for  its  people,  in.  Tf,"  ^^     '"  "  ^°'  ^°i"» 

»11  flrre  '«.  crossingrXre  w  u      u'  '"''  '', '";       ^^iminate 

itockholders.    Bes/des    th   1  '"  '  ''*'^^    l«  for  the 

pay  half  wh;n  a  cros^inl  I  T  r  "^  '" '  /  ^^*^ '     ''  '^^^^^ 

could  not  aflFord  T  Au^.  I'h:  '""";''  ;"•'  *^  ^tate 

ing,  that  it  was  cheaper    r>^  Z  ' ../.?:  1^^    '  '  ?,'«  «Pen- 

State  to  kiU  citizens     He  a:v>r      ^'"    •   ^  ^^  '^«"  »«  tl»o 

the  learned  oou„s:rfor  S:  dete;::";"T^;  ^\7q"i- ^^ 

declared  that  the  State  could  nit      ^  -rf";    '^""^^^.^ty  he 

e^JlSU^d/'^*^^   ^-^«  --^^^«  would^-yXairb: 

trc::iactt,f;dn'evi!^i:'t;^^^^^^^^^^  ^^«^  ^"  ^^^^  - 

"  May  I  ask  "  «*?rl   a.   x*^     °"*  °^  committee." 
chairma^n  of^hat  mrtic^Ltpn'J'^-r".'^^'  "^^"  h««  been 
for  the  h«t  five  Wions  ?''""'"""  '"^  ^^'  ^°^«'  House 

thi^^uf^^/SyTlorvU'e^r^^^^^^^^  ''  — -^ 

" Hrush  Bascoml"  °  *^^  '^^^  '^^^^^ff  out:  -   '^ 

wereTu^ld^r^/u^f  thf  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^"  eyes 

cernedly  with  his  C  crowed  and  V  "'^  ^'^  "*^  ""^««- 
cf  the  seat.  The  offf^der  wL  . J^ln^^«  T  '^°'  *^"  ^^^^^ 
and  Mr.  Billings  declared    wff        -'''^^^.  "^^^  ^e«^^ed, 

gin  of  the  people  for  the  lust  twenty  years 


held  ofilces  in  the 
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jr«.™a  tEat  .ucg  taotie.  and  .uoh  feW./ ^SSTfoT;- 

Mercer  X  te  Ug"K>™  "Z'^^^B^ir""^^  '"» 
genuU  .pra„g  to  hU  fee^S  anlb^^iil';""^  '""""^^ 
"thif  ^tr  ^.'"'*  *°  '•""'•  y°'"'  Honour,"  said  Austen 
R!?'r^'wCTe";eri\Kr?  'T."""  Northt«.?5 

.n'^ex°4'S^n'°°™  "°*  ™»'»"'»<'-  "■"»  «'•  BiUing.  noted 

Mr.  sirctvn^^tT^^t^o^tr'.  ''*^' 

ment"   ^  '°  '''™""*«  '"  W  >>«  q-arterly  in.™ 
Mr^'nn?*"'?  '^  °.'"  P""°t  »t  the  afternoon  seesion 

£s  4&d  z?i-».'Tror2--rS 

n,^i..!l'-      "^'«»™tted'  ho  said,  the  obvious  apDel^to 
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ture  whinh  vl  «;ir  ^»    1   ^°  °®°^®'  indeed,  was  the  nio- 

the  crowing  he  h^'  ffinld'^^o'' dayfSt't'Te'i^^''  ^ 
the  horse  was  actually  on  the  track.  "  "°^'^ 

vehement  V  fWfh!  *       i  Billings  requested,  somewhat 
«  nn*    °'^.  *^°"^  *^^8  ^ere  appeal  ?  "  ^  " 

r«^rAr:rJa2uSg':'™..g:  ir„•:^i;^""; 

rTf„"/i,"^i''"'"«  ""«  oaae  to  ^o™e  u^%^i"„  Lt^k^^; 

f^'f  JiP*™  ^""J,  ?"'"'■'  «f'«"'."  said  Zeb.    "  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  one  tlung,  as  an  old  man.    Tve  been  taLrto 
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Fatnam  County  folks  some,  and  you  hain't  lost  nothin'  by 
B^Z^^J^^a'ttl':^^^  the  friendship  of  Bn^ 

SotwLf  toTusten^e^^^^^^^  ^«  ---^e<^- 
friends  vrerenSihtngWarJ^^O^  ^^«''« 

tim  by  the  fand  id  Sed  th^?,th^'n'^.  ""^^^  ^^ 
^  "  Tve  lived  a  good  many  veai"?^"^^  "l*°  ^  ^«'«- 
heerd  'em  talked  urto^SVatV'**'^'  *""*  ^  °«^«' 
governor."  "P  «>  ^"^e  that.     You're  my  candidate  fop 


CHAPTER  VI 


ENTER  THE  LION 

™S^°  XT  '"''  ^™  Toothy  Smithf  the  MMder^ 
mght  not  have  made  quite  so  many  ripples  inX  p^ 

^uougnc  was  ngiit.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  father', 
fmnds  whom  he  met  from  time  to  time  hVhS  m^e  a 
good-sized  stride  towards  ruin,  and  they  did  not  fftot^ 
N.t?oLl  R   »J-^r    Chipman,  president  of  the  Ripton 

kin^nJir  ft^!  ?*P®'  Company,  who  suggested  with  aU 
"Not  unlem  you  wreck  the  windmill," answered  Austen 

:«,  "'^^I'uer  if hZdnTt^f p^^^orTut 

to^Snt^'l^S^f^lT''"'  "*  di^^to^Wpsi.  too  long 
w.?ij  .•     J   "Jiaertook  to  remonstrate  with  tie  son  o1 

^^mf-  rt'^  l^"'-  J^"  y""^  lawyer  hearThim 
respectiuuy.    The  cashiers  of  some  of  these  irentlAman  ^\Z 

-SarrfLf""' T^'^f  t°»«y--i^n^«t'oTh«rtg 

t^n"h?"4 A^^"  ntt  s4rr„„is 

ttetoe  0^^^"*^  **  *"«'"  "'  "">  '"■>-«al'^doe,  not  aff^* 

he  «'^  Wk'Z!?  v^  ""'^  young  Tom  Gaylord.  when 
ne  came  back  from  New  York  and  heard  of  Austen's 
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had  won  a  8?^t  »m1m   ^the  P^Ji  JT  't""*''  ^'"'«» 

young  Ton.  wouinale'lgS^u'lldTiSr'  oidT'' 
was  a  diflferent  matter.  Old  Tom  tnlkr  ,  "^^  ^°^ 
the  maple,,  a,ni„ted  ai  A.^ZtmXZr^" 
^^D^rnn  you,  you're  a  lawyer,  ain't  you  !"•'  crie'd  the  old 

4s.VpiLxr'i!d^f.°L^a/-^ 

41'Z  ilj/x^^fL-d-^alke^'^:,'"'^^  ""'^'—  '« 

school  board,  the  water  CrclHn/^h^ri?'  ^^^^  **°  ^« 

oeedinge  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  ^n  Som^ 
P^P'«hke  paregoric;  the  Honourable  Hila^V>k T! 
wjtWt  undue    squirming,   with  no  ^.treffTts  ""^^ 

the^eten"te'nor°5"l'"'°"°"^'  '^*  »"*  »'  '"»  exception,, 

c.r:nVte-^„t\^— ^':ar„f  tLT;:^  l^seY 
no  longer  sa.  o«  Austen's  table;  this  «^  t?ie  of  oXer 
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feudaJ  lords  and  reUinere:  of  Mr.  Nat  Billings,  who,  by 
the  way,  did  not  file  hiu  draft  aft«r  all.  Not  that  Mr. 
Bilhngs  wasn  t  polite,  but  he  indulged  no  longer  in  slow 
winks  at  the  expense  of  the  honourable  Railroad  Com- 
miasion. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  result  of  tli*  Meader  case  to 
be  remarked  m  passing,  was  upon  Mr.  Hamilton  Tootinir. 
Austen  except  when  he  fled  to  the  hills,  was  usually  the 
last  to  leave  the  office,  Mr.  Tooting  often  the  first.  But 
one  evening  Mr.  Tooting  waited  until  the  force  h-.A  gone, 
and  entered  Austen's  room  with  his  hand  outotretched. 

"  Put  her  tliere,  Aust,"  he  said. 

Austen  put  her  there. 

^^^Ily^'^f "  ^""TT'^  .^>'  ^^^^^^'^  ««^*'  ^^^  la«t  few 
months,     observed  Mr.  Tooting,  seating  himself  on  the 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  nervous  prostration,  Ham  ^  " 
"Say,     exclaimed  Mr.  Tooting,   with  a  vexed  lauj?h, 
why  are  you  always  jollying  me  ?     You  ain't  any  older 
than  1  am  *^ 

"I'm  not  as  old.  Ham.  I  don't  begin  to  have  your 
knowledge  of  the  world."  ^ 

"Come  off,"  said  Mr.  Tooting,  who  didn't  know  exactly 
bow  to  take  this  compliment.  - 1  came  in  here  to  have  a 
senous  talk.  I  ve  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  don't  kiio w 
but  what  you  did  right. 

"  Well,  Ham,  if  you  don't  know,  I  don't  know  how  I  am 
to  convince  you. 

"Hold  on.  Don't  go  twistin'  around  that  way  — vou 
Tk  'Tj'^'^y'  H«  lowered  his  voice  confideniiallv, 
although  there  was  no  one  within  five  walls  of  them.  "^1 
know  the  difference  between  a  gold  brick  and  a  govern- 
ment  bond,  anyhow.  I  believe  bucking  the  railroad's 
going  to  pay  in  a  year  or  so.  I  got  on  to  it  as  soon  as  you 
did,  I  gues«,  but  when  a  feller's  worn  the  collar  as  long  as 

understa^nd."        ""  ^""'  ''  *^"''  '"'^^  '"  ^"'  loose -you 
**!  understand,"  answered  Austen,  gravely. 
"  I  thought  I'd  let  you  know  I  didn't  take  any  too  much 
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trouble  with  Meader  last  summer  to  get  the  old  bird  t« 
accept  a  compromise."  ^  "*'*'  *® 

"  ft**  ^'^  ^^^^  **'  y°"'  Ham." 

garded  him  uneasily.  ^'-  footing  re- 

"You're  a  deep  one,  Aust,"  he  dechired:  "some  Hav 

^°x."'i^^  "'^^  «^^  together."  *      """"^  "^^^ 

Mr.  Billings'  desire  for  ultimate  justice  not  b«in^  *«^ 

ffot  ms  money.     His  counsel  would  have  none  of  il      I 
fnr  Th?'  "'  •^l  P^tical,  and  on  the  whole  di^^^t* 

of^people  whr?^*°>i"  '"'"'  *^  ^"^"^  ^°*«>  Austen's^ffi^ 
oi  people  WHO  had  been  run  over  in  th«  mu.*  ar^A  u  _ 

i*^"?"'"  ""l^PPy  duty  to  potat  oSt  to  C;  That  tW 
had  «gned  (at  tSe  „q„^  ofvarioua  Mr.  IwC)  S 

B„?thl?°^''..^'""'i"<'  teohnically  known  T^eiS 

wholly  unexpec,  I'rur^rir^^lhlJL":?^.  l^'r^^' 
mail  one  August  norning.  i^  oi  a,  letter  in  the 

veri!;Wor^f  .i,"'"'''?*^  remarked  with  some  interest  the 
ZternR^Il. nai  ^^K^^""  **«^^°**  ^^«  United  North- 
rS  cot:ntnc.  ^  •■''  ^^"  "^^^^  ^  -^  -  -  »t  your 

•'  Yours  truly, 

"Humphrey  Cbkwk." 

Although  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  Autten  was  of  two 

tTat  M^  rl^'  "J  T'^''  *^>  Bumm;ns,X^trhL^r^ 
f k!!  u  a  ^^r-  ^^^  °°*^  ™*d«'  on  the  occasions  on  wbiS 
they  had  had  intercourse,  the  most  favourable  o7im 
pressions.  However,  it  is  not  for  the  strugglSg  ll^^r 
to  scorn  any  honourable  brief,  especially  from  a  ^n  le7^ 
of  stocks  and  bonds  and  varied  interests  lL£cT^ 
with  whom  contentions  of  magnitude  are  inevitebly     ^ 
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road  ihAt  chmbed  WiUow  Brook  on  the  afternoon  he  had 
made  the  appointment,  Austen  amiled  to  himself  over  his 
anticipations,   and   yet -being  human  — let  his   fancy 

The  broad  acres  of  Wedderburn  r,tretched  across  many 
l?^''^'^  ^"*  *^®  manor-house  (as  it  had  been  called) 
stood  on  an  eminence  whence  one  could  look  for  miles 
down  the  Vale  of  the  Blue.  It  had  once  been  a  f?m! 
^^A^y.  Y  S^^'^^^Z  *^«  *»il  had  begun  to  wag  the  d^, 
whlwi/*?"*'?^''^  became   like  the  original  stSne  out  ?f 

♦T«^4     l^S^?**"  "'^'l®  *^^  '«^P'  diffi^^'^lt  t«find.  Once 
^e  edifice  had  been  on  the  road,  but  the  road  had  long  ago 

wl'«  "T**^  '°  a  respectful  dUtance,  and  Austen  enterfd 

poc'lZ'LXsrdrr  u7  ^'^^  P°^^''  '^«  ^^^^«  -  ^" 

nitlSf  K:il^\^'i?'i!V°'*'®  probably  meant  to  be  hos- 
pitable, but  which  had  a  peremptory  ring,  "don't  stand 
on  ceremony.  Hitch  your  beast  and  come  along  in." 
P«nnJ^"?V  *V'^  '^^'*^  «'?Perintended  the  securing  of 
t3,f;i  '•  '.''""^  ^^^  *^^  ^*y  *h'0"»h  the  houM  to 
the  study,  pausing  once  or  twice  to  point  out  to  Austen 

Ch^J  a'''''^  ^^^?^*^*  P'^^^^^  *t  great  expense  in 
Thi  tnS  ^P'!f  ""^  ^^^^^y  ®*l^*"y  ^»ffi«"lt  of  purchase. 
The  study  itself  was  no  mere  lounging  place  of  a  mTn 

fL^Tl^  ^^'  "^^^  '^"^  formidable  bofks  were  scattered 
through  the  cases:  Turner's  "Evolution  of  the  Railroad  " 
Graham^  "Practical  Forestry,"  Eldridge's  "AnC,"; 
while  whole  shelves  of  modern  husbandry  proclaimed  that 
««;  ,?.""Ph*"ey  Crewe  was  no  amateur  farmer.  There 
was  likewise  a  shelf  devoted  to  road  building,  severd 
Jl^n  i  ^*^°**^?^,  pamphlets,,  and  half  a  wall  of  neatly 
labelled  pigeonholes.  For  decoration,  there  was  an  oar 
garnnjhed  with  a  ribbon,  and  several  groups  of  college 

attire,    and    always    prominent    in    these    groups,    and 
always  unmistakable,  was  Mr.  Humphrey  Ciwe  himJeli. 
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vwitor.  proper  impression  upon  hi 

«otor.'  meetinir,  and  iLvL T       .     to-morrow  for  a  di- 

Rooking  .t  oFSphiet^T,"''?,'  °1*'«  """>• 

la  collecting  them,ieveVS5c»  n»f?     n'™  '^»  y"" 
rjUroada  ought  MpecUlly  to  °nteL?  vo^T     ^''««'  O" 
of  a  railroad  man  myself  "        ""»'  you  —  I  m  somewhat 
;•!  didn't  know  that,"  ".aid  Austen. 

that  h^  TbeVo'Satr'"  ll  "'""''  '"  '"••'''"'y  "»e. 
■aid  Mr.  Crewe,  "but  I  dfdn-f  i^  ^  ""f""^  »'  fi"t. ' 
mind  I'd  eet  to  th«  w/  J  "?"*  "•  ^  "ade  up  mv 
I  did.  Itrno  J«  do'r  °  K  ''«  '»i>«»d problcmf  a"5 
it  well."  Mr  Cre^e  S  J  'i?,.".'  »"  '"»'o«  you  do 
Austen  smili^gly^^lf  j,"?;  rStf.""  \^^  r  ^'ti  fao»d 
a  railroad  man  fintil  you  came  in  h/^"  ^i"*"  '.k^ow  I  was 
It  was  about  a  railro^  m.™r  tW     :.  7?  **"  *^'  *"'*>'• 

Mr.   Crewe  lit  a  oi^r    but  T*  'f'  ^i"-" 

Austen,  as  he  had  to^;.  xLina     «T'  »**'.  ""^  t" 

-.get  more  of  »  ideaTaSTn^ tk^to  1^:  fZ 
to  '4o;;  '^  v1^:'"  ***•"  --^  ^-"'oo.  -ho  was  beginning 

at  ^rpo'^^^of 'rfom^Taa  c"*"  ""■"  ^  '-» 
thw.  "rapass,  and  Mr.  Crewe  was  far  from 

"  if  lo^etr'al^rX'"'"'™'.'".""' '-'»d  again. 
Crewe,  "it  i,„?t  wh«rwe  d^  li^-^r''^'"  "^"^Mr 
pains  over  the  emXr  ca*s'  1a  ^^  T  "'''  ''"     Take 
come  of  themselves  eh  ■>»'  '""^  "*'  '*'•««'  oases  will 
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doyoa  hjppon  to  be  on  the  other  .y" ? »  '    """ 

A«.te^.        ^^^  ~"''™'  "'  »''»»'"■'«  »  client,"  aaid 

re.^'^t'^i^Xlnl'in'li™  '1?^..'"  "P"'  5'  '"■"*"• 

^^^^-j-  b... ,«,  „  „j„,  ,^,  ,1,.,,. ,,  j^^ 

I  i.".'?j'.:r-;ff?'' *;"":•}  i—pu^.  -■«... 

Au^en's    sense    of    humour    saved    him  —and    Mr 
Humphrey  Crewe  had  begun  to  intSest  l^'nT    h 
and  waIItpH   *«  tu-v    _;  '^s""  t"  interest  lum.     He  rose 
•*ju  waiKea  to  the  window  and  look*»d   nnf  ^«.  »   * 

"""c;hTeo'Si^r^  ^^-  •-'"''« '""-'  - 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "frankly,  I  don't  want  to  paj 
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more  than  the  hone  is  worth,  and  it's  business  to  settle 
on  the  fee  m  case  vou  win.     I  thought  —  " 

"  You  thought/'^said  Austen,  "  that  I  might  not  ohanre 
as  much  as  the  next  man."  ^  «™»rge 

"WeU,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "I  knew  that  if  you  took 
the  case,  youM  fight  it  through,  and  I  want  to  get  even 

f?u  .  ^^^'l  ''^^'"  »?®°*  *^ad  the  impudence  to 
suffgest  that  the  horse  had  been  doctored  by  the  dealer 
inl^ew  York.  To  tell  me  that  I,  who  have  Ibeen  buying 
horses  all  my  hfe,  was  fooled.  The  veterinary  sweaiS 
the  animal  is  ruptured.  I'm  a  citizen  of  A  valon  County, 
though  many  people  call  me  a  summer  resident ;  I've  done 
business  here  and  helped  improve  the  neighbourhood  for 
years.  It  will  be  my  policy  to  employ  home  talent  — 
Avalon  County  lawyers,  for  instance.  I  may  say,  without 
indiscretion,  that  I  intend  from  now  on  to  taki  even  a 
greater  interest  in  public  afiFairs.  The  trouble  is  in  this 
WuSeZ''       °^*°  ^°  my  position  do  not  feel  their  responsi- 

"Public  spirit  is  a  rare  virtue,"  Austen  remarked,  see- 
ing that  he  was  expected  to  say  something.  "Avalon 
l^ounty  appreciates  the  compliment,  —  if  I  may  be  ner- 
mitted  to  answer  for  it."  ^ 

"I  want  to  do  the  right  thing,"  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "In 
fact,  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the 
Legislature  this  year.  I  know  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of 
time,  m  a  sense,  and  all  that,  but  —  "  He  paused,  and 
looked  at  Austen.  *^ 

"  The  Legislature  needs  leavening." 

"Precisely,''  exclaimed  Mr.  Crewe,  "and  when  I  look 
around  me  and  see  the  things  crying  to  be  done  in  this 
btate,  and  no  lawmaker  with  sense  and  foresight  enouffh 
to  propose  them,  it  makop  me  sick.  Now,  for  instance," 
he  continued,  and  rose  w^th  an  evident  attempt  to  assault 
the  forestry  shelves.     But  Austen  rose  too. 

«  u"  i'r  P®  ^  ^°  °^®'  that  with  you,  Mr.  Crewe,"  said  he. 
«  but  I  have  to  be  back  in  Ripton."  ^ 

"How  about  my  case?"  his  host  demanded,  with  a 
return  to  his  former  abruptness. 
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"  What  about  it  ?  "  asked  Austen. 
•♦  Are  you  going  to  toke  it  ?  " 

Well,    aaid  Mr.  Crewe,  "that's  sensiblp      Rnf  «,i.  » 
are  you  goin^  to  charge  ?  "  wnsibie.     But  what 

This  irrelevant  exclamation  was  cauiied  hv  n.^'.-  i. 
though  the  open  French  window  oTthre/ Me,  fntii: 

Austen  followed      On«  «f  fi,    /j-    ^'^  ^^^'^^  *»^  ^"ggy* 
the  irre^M'e  MrfpoXf '"'"'^  """S"""  "«  - 

.or,lo„Ut,rct^nirrufi«X/Ti.'nr:7oS«^^^^^^^ 


"M^-ii: 
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mind,  but  you  mustn't  leave  your— affairs, —  not  for  an 
instant." 

The  word  "affairs"  was  accompanied  by  a  brief  inspec- 
tion of  Austen  Vane. 

"That's  all  right,"  answered  Mr.  Crewe;  "it  doesn't  cost 
anything  to  look  at  flowers,  that's  what  they're  for.  Cost 
something  to  put  'em  in.  I  got  that  little  feller  Ridley  to 
lay  'em  out  — I  believe  I  told  you.  He's  just  beginning. 
Hello,  Alice."  ^ 

"  I  think  he  did  it  very  well,  Humphrey,"  said  Miss 
Pomfret. 

"  Passably,"  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "I  told  him  what  I  wanted 
and  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  the  garden  and  the  colour 
scheme." 

"  Then  you  did  it,  and  not  Mr.  Ridley.  I  rather  sus- 
pected it,"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret;  "you  have  such  clear  and 
practical  ideas  about  things,  Humphrey." 

"It's  simple  enough,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  deprecatingly, 
"after  you've  seen  a  few  hundred  gardens  and  get  the 
general  underlying  principle." 

"  It's  very  clever,"  Alice  murmured. 

"  Not  at  all.  A  little  application  will  do  wonders.  A 
certain  definite  colour  massed  here,  another  definite  colour 
there,  and  so  forth." 

Mr.  Crewe  spoke  as  though  Alice's  praise  irritated  him 
slightly.  He  waved  his  hand  to  indicate  the  scheme  in 
general,  and  glanced  at  Victoria  on  the  stone  bench.  From 
her  (Austen  thought)  seemed  to 'emanate  a  silent  but 
mirthful  criticism,  although  she  continued  to  gaze  per- 
sistently down  the  valley,  apparently  unaware  of  their 
voices.  Mr.  Crewe  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
reach  her,  but  the  two  ladies  filled  the  narrow  path,  and 
Mrs.  Pomfret  put  her  fingers  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Humphrey,  you  must  explain  it  to  us.  I  am  so  inter- 
ested in  gardens  I'm  going  to  have  one  if  Electrics  increase 
their  dividend." 

Mr.  Crewe  began,  with  no  great  ardour,  to  descant  on 
the  theory  of  planting,  and  Austen  resolved  to  remain 
pocketed  and  ignored  no  longer.     He  retraced  his  steps 
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and  made  his  way  rapidly  by  another  path  towards  Victoria, 
who  turned  her  head  at  his  approach,  and  rose.     Heacknow! 
ledged  an  inward  agitation  with  the  vision  in  his  eye  of  the 
tail,  white  figure  against  the  pines,  clad  with  the  art  which 
in  mysterious  simplicity,  effaces  itself. 

"  I  was  wondering  "  she  said,  as  slie  gave  him  her  hand, 
how  long  It  would  be  before  you  spoke  to  me." 
'•  You  gave  me  no  chance,"  said  Austen,  quickly. 
"  Do  you  deserve  one  ?  "  she  asked. 
Before  he  could  answer,  Mr.  Crewe's  explanation  of  his 
theories  had  come  lamely  to  a  halt.     Austen  was  aware  of 
tlie  renewed   scrutiny  of   Mrs.  Pomfret,  and    then    Mr 
Crewe,  whom  no  social  manacles  could  shackle,  had  broken 
past  her  and  made  his  way  to  them.     He  continued   to 
occu  id  ^^°         ^"^  ^''^"'^^'  Austen  was  standing  as  un- 

"  Hello,  Victoria,"  he  said,  "you  don't  know  anything 
about  gardens,  do  you  ?  "  j^tumg 

"I  don't  believe  you  do  either,"  was  Victoria's  surpris- 
ing reply.  ^ 

Mr.  Crewe  laughed  at  this  pleasantry. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  prove  it  ?  "  he  demanded, 
by  comparing  what  you've  done  with  Freddie  Ridlev's 
original  plan,"  said  Victoria.  ^ 

Mr.  Crewe  was  nettled. 

"  Ridley  has  a  lot  to  learn,"  he  retorted.  «  He  had  no 
conception  of  what  was  appropriate  here  " 

"  Freddie  was  weak,"  said  Victoria,  "  but  he  needed 
the  money.     Don't  you  know  Mr.  Vane  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  shortly,  "I've  been  talking  to 
mm  —  on  business.  ° 

"  Oh,"  said  Victoria,  "  I  had  no  means  of  knowino-.     Mrs 
Mr  Vane  '''""^^  ^ '''*'"'''^"*'^  Mr.  Vane,  and  Miss  Pomfret', 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  had  been  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
ot  this  duel,  inclined  her  head  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  but 
Alice  put  out  her  hand  with  her  sweetest  manner. 

"When  did  you  arrive  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  I  haven't  arrived  yet,"  said  Austen. 
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"Perhaps  Humphrey  will  help  you  aloncr,"  Victoria 
suggested  turning  to  him.  "He  might  be  induced  to  ^ve 
you  his  celebrated  grievance  about  his  horses.'^  ^ 

I  have  given  it  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  briefly. 
Victoria      "^'        •    ^""''  ^""'   ^°^*"^^  i«  »^*di"  said 

:'  Victoria,"  said   Mrs.  Pomfret,  in  her   most  imperial 

time  to  drop  you  at  the  Hammonds'." 

"1 11  take  you  over  in  the  new  motor  oar,"  said  Mr.  Crewe 
with  his  air  of  conferring  a  special  train.  ' 

Victoril";  """"'^    ''    ^^'°^^"'  ^^    ^^"    gallon?"  inquired 

"I  did  a  favour  once  for  the  local  manager,  and  aet  a 
special  price,"  said  Mr.  Crewe.  ^  ^ 

"Humphrey,"   said   Mrs.    Pomfret,   taking  his   hand 
«  don't  forget  you  are  coming  to  dinner  to-nlh       Four 
people  gave  out  at  the  last  minute,  and  there  ^11  be  iust 
Alice  and  myself.     I've  asked  old  Mr.  Fitzhugh  "       ^ 

bi^htSid^^^'  '''•  ^^^^^'  "^'^^  ^-^  ^^'  -tor  car 

addi'etseftrvSri:!  ''^^  ""^^'  ""^'  ^^^^^^  *«  ->'' 

"bu?ihe*Hl^^  ^'y^'^^  you,  Humphrey,"  she  answered, 
err  ;nl  f.  t  11^"^'.  ^'^  ^'^  *^^  ^^^^  ^o  Riptoii,  and  I  am 
gcing  to  ask  Mr.  Vane  to  drive  me  down  there  behind 
that  adorable  horse  of  his."  oenind 

wh^^l'  announcement  produced  a  varied  effect  upon  those 
who   heard  it    a  though  all  experienced  surprise      Mrs 
Pomfret   in  addition  to  an  ang^r  which  she  controlled 

mn^.?  *^n  !,T^*  °  ^°"^  P^^«^^^«'  ^^a«  horrified,  and  once 
more  levelled  her  glasses  at  Austen. 

said      "  w/K'^fri!'*'  ^""V  ^'"^^  *'^"«'  ^'^n*®  with  us,"  she 
R^  f V    .•      "^I  ^T^  ^I'^y  °^  *i°^«'  if  we  hurry." 
«?Mi  u   ^'""^  ^"^*®^  ^^'^^  recovered  his  breath. 
Ill  be  ready  in  an  instant,"  he  said,  and  made  brief 

but  polite  adieus  to  the  three  others.  ' 
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"  Good-by,"  said  Alice,  vaguely. 

"Let  me  know  when  anything  develops,"  said  Mr. 
Crewe,  with  his  back  to  his  attorney. 

Austen  found  Victoria,  her  colour  heightened  a  little, 
waiting  for  him  by  the  driveway.  The  Pom  frets  liiid  just 
driven  off,  and  Mr.  Crewe  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  me  for  taking 
this  for  granted,  Mr.  Vane,"  she  said  as  he  took  his  seat 
beside  her,  "  but  I  couldn't  resist  the  chance  of  driving 
behind  your  horse." 

"  I  realized,'  he  answered  smilingly,  "  that  Pepper  was 
the  attraction,  and  I  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  be 
grateful  to  him." 

She  glanced  covertly  at  the  Vane  profile,  at  the  sure, 
restraining  hands  on  the  reins  which  governed  with  so 
nice  a  touch  the  mettle  of  the  horse.  His  silence  gave 
her  time  to  analyze  again  her  interest  in  this  man,  which 
renewed  itself  9t  every  meeting.  In  the  garden  she  had 
been  struck  bj  the  superiority  of  a  nature  which  set  at 
naught  what  had  been,  to  some  smaller  spirits,  a  difficult 
situation.  She  recognized  this  quality  as  inborn,  but,  not 
knowing  of  Sarah  Austen,  she  wondered  where  he  got  it. 
Now  it  was  the  fact  that  he  refrained  from  comment  that 
pleased  her  most. 

"  Did  Humphrey  actually  send  for  you  to  take  up  the 
injured  horse  case  ?  "  she  asked. 
Austen  flushed. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  did.  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  he 
added. 

"  Know  all  about  it !  Every  one  within  twenty  miles  of 
Leith  knows  about  it.  I'm  sure  the  horse  was  doctored 
when  he  bought  him." 

"  Take  care,  you  may  be  called  as  a  witness." 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  you  accepted  such  a 
silly  case,"  said  Victoria. 

Austen  looked  quizzically  into  her  upturned  face,  and 
she  dropped  her  eyes. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  should  have  asked  mvself, 

after  a  while,"  he  said. 


^^«. 
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Jhe  laughed  with  a  delicious  understanding  of  "after  a 

.    "  \  suppose  you  think  me  frightfully  forwarrJ  "  -T,^     •  i 
in  a  lowered  voice,  «  inviting  nivself  to  XT      '   5^  f*''^' 

believ:  you  even  lu^Jinnt""""  ^°"  '»"'"«■     ^  <>-'' 

quain?an^''*wh7.t,  "f  r  P™""-'"?  "Po"  an  accidental  ac- 

tenfold"'^  a  wlitr ^s^f  it r'"'""""'^''"-  -"""'P'- 
"A  woman  confers,"  said  Austen. 
Mie  smiled,  but  with  a  light  in  her  ev^^      Thi.    •      i 

our  friend  tb^tde/a'rToh'i''^."''"''^''"  '■"^  »"«'' 
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^nj  Hilaor  Vane  had  gi.en  his  antagonUm  promi- 

"I  am  glad  you  did  it  for  Zeb." 

Ze;"ttpH'ed"b;L"fl;.''  ""  -ybody-^ucha.  I  Uke 

She  glanced  at  him. 

''It  was —  courageous  of  you,"  she  said. 
1  Have  never  looked  upon  it  in   that  lio-lif  "  i.^ 
swered.     "  May  I  ask  vm,  hoJ  ,       I       ,    i^"*'     "®  ^'^' 

«i.        1         /  ,  ^•'^  "^'^^  you  heard  of  it '' " 

SI  e  coloured,  but  faced  the  question. 

est- on*7eb\r'",  "^'^  ^"*^'^'  '^^  fi''^^'  ^'^^  I  took  an  inter- 
Aust^ntas^re'r  '  "^^""^'"  ''^  ^''^'  ^-^^^>'- 
"  Of  course,"  she  continued    "  I  fpU  a  i;ffi^  i-i     i 

ot  aTeaX"„irr''¥?i™  fo.-'^-^h"::! 

exerc^U  'in  thiol."       '''  **"'  ^™  <■"  "»'  «h«««  t^ 
Austen  was  in  a  cruel  quandary. 

Meadrr's  side  "  ^°"  """^  '°°"^''  'o  ^^^^  Z«'' 

';And  you?  "Austen  demanded  quickly, 
die  j!! for'  V?K*  M  ""r-"  "^i^  V'<^t»ria.  "and  I'm  preiu- 
a^t-taf-  S:    xr=dr.e^tffiefe 
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old,  and  unfortunate,  and  ought  to  be  compensated,  since 
he  IS  unable  to  work.  But  of  course  I  suppose  I  can't  be 
expected  to  understand." 

It  vvas  true  that  she  could  not  be  expected  to  understand. 
He  might  not  tell  her  that  his  difference  with  Mr  Flint 
was  not  a  mere  matter  of  taking  a  small  damage  suit 
against  his  railroad,  but  a  fundamental  one.  And  Austen 
recognized  that  the  justification  of  his  attitude  meant  an 
arraignment  of  Victoria's  father. 

"  I  wish  you  might  know  my  father  better,  Mr.  Vane," 
s^ie  went  on,  "  I  wish  you  might  know  him  as  I  know  him. 
If  It  were  possible      You  see,  I  have  been  his  constant 
companion  all  my  life,  and  I  think  very  few  people  under- 
stand  him  as  I  do,  and  realize  his  fine  qualities.     He  makes 
no  attempt  to  show  his  best  side  to  the  world.     His  life 
has  been  spent  in  figiiting,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  apt  to 
meet  the  world  on  that  footing.      He  is  a  man  of  such 
devotion  to  his  duty  that  he  rarely  has  a  day  to  himself, 
and  I  have  known  him'to  sit  up  until  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  to  settle  some  little  matter  of  justice.     I  do 
not  think  1  am  betraying  his  confidence  when  I  say  that  he 
18  impressed  xyithyour  ability,  and  that  he  liked  your  man- 
ner the  only  time  he  ever  talked  to  you.    He  believes  that 
you  have  got,  m  some  way,  a  wrong  idea  of  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.     Why  don't  you  come  up  and  talk  to  him  again  '^" 
I  am  afraid  your  kindness  leads  you  to  overrate  my 
importance,    Austen  replied,  with  mingled  feelings.     Vic- 
toria  s  confidence  m  her  father  made  the  situation  all  the 
more  hopeless. 

"I'm   sure    I   don't,"    she   answered    quickly:    "ever 

Wnd^TSenn  you  ""'  ""'  ""^  "^"  ^o"  '  "'^  "^  '^ 
"Belief  I  "he  echoed. 

T  oZTa  ^\^^'^.Cl^^^^  that -that  you  had  a  future. 
1  can  t  describe  it,"  she  continued,  the  colour  coming  into 

wIfK     ^1?^'^''''^;''°^  ^^'^'  *^**  ^*y  *bout  some  people 
without  being  able  to  put  the  feeling  into  words.     And  1 

w"h  mylTe'r." ''  '^"'  ^  '''"'^  '^'  ^^"  *^  ^  ^"^^ 


.^^Z 


.^''  m.. 
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macy.     Austen's  blood  ran  faster    hnf  il\         i        *"^'" 

renewed  to"da        lii^f    .'°  "■""^P««t«'lly  «n.l  vividly 

»he  eat  in'the 'I'n'jrghrblit hTm™ ""''  "^  «'""'='  "'  ''-  - 
"  I  should  :ke  to  be  f  iends  with  your  father  "  h,  »„ 

1 11  tell  him  so,  Mr.  Vane,"  she  said. 
^I  mu"st  S""' '""'  \^"i™™ess  that  dismayed  her 

fordto  have  Mr^Flki  mirT"',''  T'''">-  "^  »■"""  "'" 

^s;^t&^£:SS?^ 

Victoria  was  silent.     And   presently  thev   carne^to  . 

q^t-sSs^ra^tT^r^^^^ 

she  "S°  ''°  "°  '*  "■"  «""""<""!»•.  and- thank  you," 

countrv-sidp  an^^  ?      r^  ^^^'■''  ^"""^^  *^^«  stillness  of  the 
country-side,  and  a  familiar  voice  cried  out  • 

"  Do  you  want  the  whole  road  ^  " 

Austen  turned  into  the  Hammonds'  drive  as  the  hnll 
dog  nose  of  a  motor  forged  ahead  and  Mr  pltl  • 

the  driver's  seat  '  ^"^^^^  ^^"°&  m 
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l^^^ir^!^^^  '^  «^^«^^^^'  "^-  P-P^«  ought  to 

where  the  XH^"''"?'''^^  "^''^"^  *  ^^**«"°^  ^o««tain 
tie  hni  "^^^  inscribed,  and  shot  down 

"  That  manner,"  said  Victoria,  as  she  jumped  out  of  the 
buggy,  i'  IS  a  valuable  political  asset."  i^  "  ""'^  oi  ^^o 

asked  cuHoLir^'"  "'"'  ''  '"  "''  ^'^^'^"'"  ^^^" 

"'Intend'  is  a  mild  word  applied  to  Humphrey"  she 

answered ;  -  determined  '  woulisuit  him  betT  Tccord- 

cs^  '  Ge^'out  of"..^'  ^''"^  that  cannot  be  won  by  dynam- 
Its.  uet  out  of  the  way  '  is  his  motto.  Mrs.  Pomfret 
will  tell  you  how  he  means  to  cover  the  State  wifhTood 

aS '"shTt  "if  ^'V  ^?««  '-  Washington  the  year 
atter.        She  held   out   her  hand.     "  Good-bv  —and  T 

am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing^me  here  " 

thf^t    h''^  ''''.^J  ^r^''^'  ^^P*«»  ^ith  Sany  things    o 
thnk  about,  with  a  last  picture  of  l.er  in  his  mind  as  she 
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THE  LEOPARD  ANi/  HIS  SPOTS 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  Crewe,  of  liis  value  to  the  town  of  Leith, 
and  to  the  State  at  large,  and  in  these  pages  only  a  poor 
attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  him  may  be  expected.  Mr. 
Crewe  by  no  means  underestimated  this  claim  upon  the 
community,  and  he  had  of  late  been  declaring  that  he  was 
no  summer  resident.  Wedderburn  was  his  home,  and 
there  he  paid  his  taxes.  Undoubtedly,  they  were  less 
than  city  taxes. 

Although  a  young  man,  Mr.  Crewe  was  in  all  respects  a 
model  citizen,  and  a  person  of  many  activities.  He  had 
built  a  farmers'  club,  to  which  the  farmers,  in  gross  ingrati- 
tude, had  never  gone.  Now  it  was  a  summer  residence 
and  distinctly  rentable.  He  had  a  standing  offer  to  erect 
a  library  m  the  village  of  Leith  provided  the  town  would 
furnish  the  ground,  the  books,  and  permit  the  name  of 
Crewe  to  be  carved  in  stone  over  the  doorway.  The  in- 
difference of  the  town  pained  him,  and  he  was  naturally 
not  a  little  grieved  at  the  lack  of  proper  feeling  of  the 
country  people  of  America  towards  those  who  would  better 
their  conditions.  He  had  put  a  large  memorial  window  in 
the  chapel  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Crewe  had  another  standing  offer  to  be  one  of  five 
men  to  start  a  farming  experiment  station— which  might 
pay  dn.dends.  He  was  a  church  warden;  president  of  a 
society  for  turning  over  crops  (which  he  had  organized); 
a  meniber  of  the  State  Grange;  president  of  the  embryo 
Mate  Economic  League  (whatever  that  was) ;  and  chairman 
of  the  Local  Improvement  Board  —  also  a  creation  of  his 
own.     By  these  tokens,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
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Ave  hu„  ,?„a  i„  th:ir'S  LeSaturT''  '  """  "■»  »'  «» 

tl.i»  applied  to  Mr.KXev  C^T"-  """r Aether  or  not 

»eem  to  be  a  very  difficu  t  ST„  iL  ""•.  "  "■<""''  "»» 
«  State  Legislature  of  five  hundre.Kv.  ■  ?' '°  ^ot  elected  to 
onoe  in  ten  years,  indeed  iSt,„     T^  """  ™™  »  y^": 

ate  for  tie  five'hundred  tie  Zn^'^rrTK^PP?''"- 
thouaand   mhabitants  hml   ^„1  °'  ^""'  *'"'  its 

Cre^we^ad  „ade  ''^^LX^St'iCl^ 

ove?J[rSr;:t'r";i':^;.C'i;^«"--.  m  ^elth 
of  politics.  I  mean  of  rnnZ  I?  !  mto  the  unknown  seas 
recogni^ecl  in  Mi    SVetran  e'iSbtt'^  Leith  which 

of  social  importance,  CtLseSfti.r  ''^^' ^"^  *  P^^^^^ 
larly  appealing  to  the  three  hnnJrl,!  Z7%  ""^^  P^^-^i^"' 
votes  w.re  expected  to  send  him  rl  ^"^-^  ^"""™  ^^ose 
capital.  ^  ^®°^  ^^"*  rejoicing  to  the  State 

Mrs    Poinfret  lent  aborS^fnr ''"w   '^''^^^'"''' 
much  in  England,  I  wondpr  f  k     T^i.   ,    Women  do  so 
was  stayinglt  Aylest^ne  Pon^f  '!''"^  '^°  "»°^«  ^^re.     I 
ourable  Billy  AyCtone  2T   ^"f *  T^'  ^^^"  ^^e  Hon- 
with  a  horrid  RaS  and  I  ^"^'"''"^  *'^^  ^^"^^^^   «eat 
quite  excited.     Ve  did  nnllf^  ^°"'  ^3^  ^^ar  I  got 
but  electioneer  ^r  the  Hononl^r^^nr''^^"^  ^^^^    "fht 
the  babies  in  the  boroui     tZ^^^';,^^"^'  ^^^  kissed  all 
Now,  Edith,  do  tell  S  iIead"of''r''"^°^^**^f"l- 
canoeing  all  day  he  ought  ^hefo      fc^  i'°"^«  ^'^d 
young  men  to  help,     jvf* W  S:    ^  '  \^'^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^ 
understand  Victoria.     She  realfv t  ^'""a  ^''°'^-     ^  ««»'* 

wonder.     The  otl.er^<£yTert„SirSrovet^e''"i?ai° 
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S?1*.'  *,".  ^  ^"^'F  "^'^^  an  unknown  lawyer  from  Rintnn 

halt,,  with  protslf  blrerrfl,''''f""'"'''''';  T'"'"' 

.'Tauirll  ttT^™'^"^  p-«tlt\;;o^  i "?; 

drL^J-'^-seat""-^  "™  "»^»^"  «""  "^  c'-we  fro.  the 


'T^fi'v'*^?  ''•'"•  Jenney,  smiling, 
lell  him  1  want  to  see  him." 

■     ■^■*.^k.~ .  Ill  Jt  '«  a 


"  WheX'hatt;."  *"■"  '»  '"«  -PP'"  o-hard." 
»P  Ws:a^?!r/pil"n±™  "r-  '""'  "^-  •''""«y  P"«ks 

toptk^'p,e»^\inrs"urmSSeT':?Lrh"°"«» 
leisurely  towards  the  Leviathr    ^  ^*''  ""^  «'*' 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Jenney  ?  " 

ov;;"h:wiSan:  "^^  ""'■  """"'^' "« «y-  -""-"^ 

gracfor."'  '^'  "PP'^^  ""'  y»"^"  -^ks  Mr.  Crewe. 
"Fair  to  middlin',"  says  Mr.  Jenney. 
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cl^^r-tLydonTcl^wl;  A"-'-'"^"  Mr.  Crewe  de- 

"  Guess  that's  an  *»  ^,»^K„„  Tl«J    T 


-  -  .r,    -v.^.*..xco  ATlr.  Crewe; 

sentative."      ' ""^  Republican  nomination  for  repre- 

Mr  Jenney-8  chief  toS  o?K'  *'"'*  *'*"  ''"'  ■*«"  »°'  "' 

•LetW?"'  *'■"  i?"r"  °f  ">''  to™  »re  cared  for" 

the  HoXln-Xr^."-"'"'"'^'  "">-''  «™  "-"r^d^n 

"ffivcVltervZv""'"''^'"  ""y^  Mr.  Crewe,  with  truth. 

•troke  his  beard.  Jenney,  continuing  to 

do^J  t°metW»rLT,  town^'TS'  l'^'  '  '*°  '""'-  I'™ 
into  consideration      r^^.^'  '"''  '  ''°P'  y""'"  t»ke  it 

village.    iTevo"  you  a  <,^H  ^  "*  "*;' V"  «»  ^  "-e 

and  le'U  tJk?,atte«  over^^    "'^''  ""•*  "■"  ^""'Phlet, 

cost?    Much  as  a  iJcol^ivHS^t  they""  """""^  •*»  '"■'^ 

tiiil^r^'^f  cTi^p':ig^n^"rM7cttf  "r™«  -^^  <" 

rwStiro^srw;5t^ES 
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.ammer  resident  ofimportance  and  needed  anyth  wlom  a 
sewing-machine  to  a  Holstein  heifer  Mr  «»ii  .i,„ 
wonld  accommodate  yon.    When  Ilk  Pomfttt'   coTbT 
came  inebriate  and  refractory,  Mr.  Ball  wL  sent  for  a„d 

th.  rKi"??'  V"  *•'?  ''"''"'  »d  on  board  ^^  tr»  n    ;hen 
the  Chillmghams*  tank  overflowed,  Mr.  Ball  found  the 
proper  valve  and  snved  the  house  from  being  washZway 
i^restTn  Mr^'p?/''"  *•""  ?''"'f™'-  "^^  the  kSi 

S/ar-Btiir-irgoiretj;r£«e££ 

Ss'Ste"*'^  **"'  «»""--  "PP--"'  ^bbinThls 

golnfaU  ri°hf?"  '"•  **"  ^""«'"  'X'  -i"'  "au'»n>obile 
"What's  the  matter  with  these  fellers?"    said   Mr 

do'-^^'lt'dw' nT"''^  ?*'■  ^""'  ^"^^''y'  ""■'tein  you 
f»^;  f„  t\"^  ^™  *"  o"™""  to  hira  that  it  was  un- 
fair to  make  him  responsible  for  the  scurvy  inerat^tude  of 

l^7"rr-  "^»t«PPed  gingerly  do,4  S\he  dust 
and  climbed  up  on  the  tool  box  ■"■o  me  ausc 

WtotTs^t  ?  ""  """  "'•  '^''"'''  "  ^""'^  '""'"^  the  varnish. 

anKiStots'X'n^s''e*;  """"--ered  step. 
"It's  railrud,"  he  said. 

thelfjeT^lt^^^^^^     Mr  Crewe,  in  a  voice  that  made 
cne  grocer  clutch  his  arm  m  terror.    "  Don't  pinch  me  like 
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1^ 


This  town  ain't  within  ten  miles  of  the 


that.     Railroad  I 
railroad." 

lo^Xc^Z-'  ''"''''" ™"  **'•  "'"•  "<''>»''  '^'k  » 

"  What's  the  railroad  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Mr  Crewe 
demanded.  •      «*to 

Mr.  Ball  glanced  around  him,  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  within  shouting  distance. 

q/' ^^f*>  *^®  ?'}!^''^J''^  *o  do  with  anything  in  this 
State  ?     inquired  Mr.  Ball,  craftily.  ^ 

"  That's  different,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  shortly,  « I'm  a  cor- 
poration  man  myself.     They've  got  to  defend  'emselves." 
t^ertain.     /  am  t  got  anything  again'  'em,"  Mr.  BaU 
agreed  quickly      "I  guess  they  know  what  they're  about. 
By  the  bye,  Mr   Crewe,"  he  added,  coming  dangerously 
near  the  varnish  again,  and  drawing  back,  "you  hain't 
happened  to  have  seen  Job  Braden,  have  you  ?  '' 
Wh  .°^rl^"'"  ^^^^^i'^ed  Mr.  Crewe,  "job  Braden  I 
What  8  all  this  mystery  about  Job  Braden  ?     Somebody 
wnispers  that  name  in  my  ear  every  day.     If  you  mean 
tha   smooth-faced  cuss  that  stutters  and  lives  on^BraS 
Hi  1  I  called  on  him,  but  he  was  out.     If  you  see  him, 
teU  him  to  come  up  to  Wedderburn,  and  I'll  talk  with 

Mr.  Ball  made  a  gesture  to  indicate  a  feeling  divided 
between  respect  for  Mr.  Crewe  and  despair  at  the  hardi- 
hood  of  such  a  proposition. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir.  Job  wouldn't  ffo." 

"  Wouldn't  go  ?  "  ® 

!!S^?®^®'  P*^®  visits,  — folks  go  to  liim." 
He  d  come  to  see  me,  wouldn't  he  ^  " 

ratherhigh."^"^'"^  ''°*'  ^''  ^''''''     ^""^  ^°^^«  ^^  °«°*^ 

boss?"  ^*'''  ""^^^  ^  ^^  *^'^  two-for-a-cent  town  has  a 

"Silas  Grantley  was  born  here,"  said  Mr.   Ball  — for 
c^en  the  worm  will  turn.    "  This  town's  got  a  noble  his- 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  Silas  Grantley.     What 
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I  want  to  know  is,  how  this   rascal  manages  to  make 
anytlung  out  of  the  political  pickings  of  I  town  Hke 

c.ry®^^'/°^  *'°'i  ^""^^^^y  ^  ^^scal,  Mr.  Crewe.  He's 
got  a  good  many  of  them  hill  farmers  in  a  position  of  ~ 
of  gratitude.  Enough  to  control  the  Republican  caucus." 
Crewe!  ^''''  "''^''  '  ^"^'  *^'^'  votes '/"  demanded  Mr. 
hl'-^^i^-^'^^*^'^'"  ^'^Plained  Mr.  Ball,  "if  one  of  'em  faUs 
monev  f?o^'%T'''{  ^''^  ^  ^^^"^P^^'  ^«  '^^^  always  ge 

"Yes.     Gets  a  man  nominated  to  State  and  county  con- 

credentials.  He  s  m  a  position  to  negotiate.  He  was  in 
all  them  railrud  fights  with  Jethro  Bass,  and  now  he 
does  business  with  Hilary  Vane  or  Brush  Bascom  when 

Mn  CreleT       '  ^'^^'  '"•     ^°"'^  ^"^^*  *«  '^'^^^ 

K«"^-A"T^^^Tr-^.^?°.'J  ^^*®  ™y  ^ime  with  any  picayune 
boss  if  the  United  Northeastern  Railroads  has  an/hand  in 
this  matter  »  declared  Mr.  Crewe.    "  Wind  her  up.'' 

Ihis  latter  remark  was  addressed  to  a  lonp-sufferinff 
chauffeur  who  looked  like  a  Sicilian  brigand.  ^  '""'""^ 

rubbint  h'l«\'''^^'*^^  A^^  .*?  '^^^^«^  ^*'"  «^id  Mr.  Ball, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  raising  his  voice  above  the  whi^ 
of  the  machine,  "but  of  course  I  knew  Mr.  Flint  was  an 
'°*r?*u  ^"?"^-     ^  ^«^d  to  him  from  you  -  " 

and  was ^«i^'-'^''  ^'"^^  ^^^  ^^*  i"^i«  «e««nd  speed 
and  was  sweeping  around  a  corner  lined  with  farmers' 
teams,  whose  animals  were  behaving  like  cTcus  horses 

time  he  r.f'i-'^"^'  ^^^^l^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  incredibly  brS 
«TarV  ho^Lt^'  «*^°°f  »Ph«^'  ^arm  superintendent,  sec 
retary,  housekeeper,  and  general  utility  man,  Mr.  Raikes 

Jll'cat^o"     '  ™  ''^'''^'  ^"^  «'^"^^  «^^°«  of  n;ed!ng  a 
"Telephone  Mr.  FHnt,  Raikes,  and  teU  him  I  would 
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the**  riv^f  ;tt  rd^S/^L" V1^,  "r"  '«"*' 
brought  back  the  new"  that  Mr  K1,W  Wr*,'  """^ 
to  see  Mr  Crewe  the^^^^t^l'^^^,* ^fw  o'clock '"^^^ 
Ihis  intervew,  abont  which  there  has  b^en  so'murh 
ZiTr^  '*;.""  ^"'P^PO'-s,  and  denfalsTd  co«n?e? 
denials  from  the  press  bureaus  of  both  eentlemen       tlX 

S  iS;  rl  n't  wS^Mr  ''"T^t  T  /*"f  »'» 
c^tt^r^^FinTr.-'*  ^^^'  «-"  anatL''  :i:: 
ifral^irra^^al  f^^tSdtli^nfl^^^^^^^^ 

maroie,  sat  near  the  window  smoking  a  ciVar     Mr   r^^  « 
appr<«ched  the  desk  with  that  gellSbriA  „^n„"r 

X^side^nr  """''  ""'  "^"^  -'  ^'»  "-■>  t"  '"™-"- 

Fll!,)^'\f°  ^?*  ''™'™^"'  ffl«n,  and  both  punctual,  Mr 
hi^tr.  .      *'!'''  """^  ?"'  '^°™  '°  the  empty  chair  besid; 
his  host^  eyeing  without  particular  favour  hiS  of  the 
wateh-charm  whose  cigar  was  not  a  very  good™ne      "I 

wMch  mi^hA"™  f*  "'?",«  Pf'™**  oonveLuon  wtth  you 
which  might  be  of  considerable  interest  to  us  both."    An" 

rdl-o?;:^i"'  '"^  ""  *'^  ""''  "  «°"'^"''^'  ^°™ida" 
^.ri  '™^*.  "*'  presence  of  Senator  Whitredge  will  not 
of  mi„r"'    ""'"""'^  **"  ™'"-     ""«  '«  a/oll  friend 

and'bes^rtL^ralor':  ctir"^""  "'*  ™'P"^'"^  «>-"'y- 

fi.r'^""'  ""^  ^°"'  Senator?"  he  said.    "  I  have  liever  had 
tl«  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  but  I  know  you  by  r^puta 
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The  seuator  got  to  his  feet.     They  shook  hands,  and 
^changed  eordia    greetings ;  and  during  the  exchange 

^±  2.  %  ^°^^'^  l""^  °f  '^^  ^i"^«^^'  a^^  the  senator^s 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  telephone  receiver  on  Mr.  Flint's 
desk.  As  neither  gentleman  took  hold  of  the  other's 
fingers  very  hard,  they  fell  apart  quickly. 

senator  m7  r^^^  ^°  Tf  ^°"'  ^''  ^^«^^^'"  '^'^^  the 
senator.      Mr     Crewe   sat  down   again,    and    not    beinir 

hampered  by  those  shrinking  qualities  so  fatal  to  success 
he  went  on  immediately:—  success 

"There  is  nothing  wliich  I  have  to  say  that  the  sen- 

FHnt'ToT  li"'"  '  "''^'^  *^"  appointment  with  you,  Mr. 
Flint,  to  talk  over  a  matter  whicli  may  be  of  considerable 

.« w  P^'""!  naturally  exp^  Hed  to  find  visible  effects  of 
astonishment  and  joy  on  the  faces  of  his  hearers  at  such 
not  inconsiderable  news.  Mr.  Flint,  however,  looked  seS 
ous  enough,  though  the  senator  smiled  as  he  blew  Ms 
smoke  out  of  the  window. 

"Have  you  seen  Job  Braden,  Mr.  Crewe ?  "  he  asked, 

^  t.  fnnt'  r°«^°^««-.    "They  tell  me  that  Job  is  stU 
alive  and  kicking  over  in  your  parts." 

"Thank  you,  Senator,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "that  brings 
me  to  the  very  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  EverywSe 
BradenV  'AnT\"f  ''^  --^k,'\Have  you  2n  /Jb 

Mr   RraH.n     ^  T  1^^  u^^'  ^"f^^^'   '^^'  I   ^ven't   seen 
Mr.  Braden,  and  I  don't  intend  to  see  him.'  " 

Mr   FlSV"^^'  ^^"^^'i'  ^?^  ^^"^  «"*  ^  "^g  of  s^oke. 
Mr.  Hints  face  remained  sober. 

"Now,  Mr.  Flint,"  Mr.  Crewe  went  on,  "you  and  I 
understand  each  other,  and  we're  on  the  same  side  of  the 
mvs«lf  La7^  inherited  some  interests  in  corporations 
myself,  and  I  have  acquired  an  interest  in  others.  I  am  a 
director  in  several.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
property  to  protect  itself,  and  the  duty  of  all  good  men  in 
politics, -such  as  the  senator  here,''-(bow  from   Mr 

a^dTth1fv\"  '^  ^''''''  P^^P^^*^-     ^  ^^  ^  P^^-tica^  man, 
and  I  think  I  can  convince  you,  if  you  don't  see  it  already 
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that  my  determination  to  go  to  the  Legislature  is  an  ad- 
vantageous  thing  for  your  railroad."  »  »"  aa 

"The  advent  of  a  reputable   citizen  into  politics  is 
uTlli^J  °^  ^^'  '^'  '^^^^^^^'  ^''  Crewe,"  said 

fnl"^f«^?."^''^^^''-  Crewe  agreed,  ignoring  the  non-commit- 
tal  quality  of  this  remark,  "and  if  you  get  a  citizen  who 
18  a  not  inconsiderable  property  holder,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
college  gradua  e,-a  man  who,  by  study  and  pridSec- 
tion  IS  qualified  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  in  the 
State,  so  much  the  better." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Flint. 
"I  thought  you  would  see  it  that  way,"  Mr  Crewe 
contjnued.  "Now  a  man  of  your  caliL  must  have 
studied  to  some  extent  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  it  must 
have  struck  you  that  certain  improvements  go  hand  fn 
hand  with  the  proaperity  of  your  railroad.' 
«o,-^  M^vT^'  ^''•,  9^^"^^'  Have  anotlier.  Senator  ?  " 
^M^'i^.:^  *'^"'  ^^^^  ''  '^'^  -  ^  ^--1  P-Po- 

rnllnf\'r''^^i:"rfu^'"-  Crewe,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
roll  of  papers  he  had  brought,  "I  have  here  bills  which  I 
have  carefully  drawn  up  and  which  I  will  leave  for  your 

St^JTroad^''^  ^^  '^  ^^^^^  ^^^^«  ^-  *-  -^1-'  to 

whLTiTdmnd?;.^^''  "^'  ^'''  ^^^^^'  -^  *^«  --t- 

nf"J^l"V^°^*^  J*'"  ^^'^  ^^-  Crewe,  "the  perfection 
of  the  highways  through  the  State,  instead  of  decrea.]^  " 
your  earnings,  would  increase  them  tremendously.  Vis" 
itors  by  the  tens  of  thousands  would  come  in  automobiles, 
and  remain  and  buy  summer  places.  The  State  would 
have  Its  money  back  in  taxes  and  business  in  no  time  at 
f  aK  ^°"i®^  somebody  hasn't  seen  it  before  — the 
stupidity  of  the  country  legislator  is  colossal.  And  we 
rjl/?  '^  laws  and  laws  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  -  all  practical  things.  They  are  all  there," 
Mr*  vZ7^  ^f^red  slapping  the  bundle  ;  "  read  them, 
Mr.  l^lint.     If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make,  kindly 
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Them  wu"  ^ou!"'  ""^^"'  ^"'  '  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^^  *«  ^«  over 

-  h^  w^:  st:dXr?hr  ™  ^^  ^  ^^^^  p°«^"-  ^-  ^- 

"As  you  know,  I  am  a  very  busy  man    Mr    Prowo  » 
said  the  railroad  president.  ^         '  ^^®' 

Tri""^v  o"??  appreciates  that  more  fully  than  I  do  Mr 
Flint,  ^said  Mr.  Crewe;  "  I  haven't  many  i5?e  hou";  mvl 
self.  I  think  you  will  find  the  bills  and  L  comments  o^n 
them  well  worth  your  consideration  from^  the  pofnt  of 
view  of  advantage  to  your  railroad.  They  are  U-pe- 
wn  ten  and  in  concrete  form.     In  fact,  the  Northeastern 

fdtntat'1.7r'^""^'  "^^^  *«^^^h^'  to  our  mutual 
advantage  --  that  has  become  quite  clear  to  me.     I  shall 

have  need  of  your  help  in  passing  the  measureT" 

said  Mr   FlTnf     ^?f.^  ^l,"*^  understand  you,  Mr.  Crewe," 

u  T?J  1  •   ,}'  putting  down  the  papers. 

"  That  is,     said  Mr.   Crewe,  "  if  you  approve  of  the 
bill.,,and  I  am  confident  that  I  shall le  abfe'^Jo  convinc^ 

prl'sMent  ^"^  ^''''  '"^'"^  '"'  *°  ^^' "  ^^^^^  *^«  '^^l^o^d 

"send'woiS  t"  ^""'  P^^^«''>if  ^^r.  Crewe,  unabashed, 

anTft's  all  Hght.^'"'  "'°  """'^^  ''''''  ^^^'^  ^^  -« 

"I  assure  you,"  answered  Mr.  Flint,  giving  evidence 

NoVthLJ:  'p'l'^  ".'"^^  "^  P^*^^"-'  "*^-^  neither^ 
Northeastern  Railroads  nor  myself,  have  any  more  to  do 
with  this  Braden  than  you  have." 

«  s;f  J.r ' '  A?'"^!?,  ™^''  °^  ^^^  '^°^'l^'  loo^^d  incredulous, 
rp^i  u  '  1^'-  ^i^nt  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Whit- 
redge,  "you  know  as  much  about  politics  in  this  State  as 
any  man  of  my  acquaintance,  have  you  ever  heard  of  an^ 

Sar?"        ''°   '''''   ''''^^"  "^^  *^^   Northeastern 

anThig.'^''''*'''  ^^^  ^  ^*"^^   *^^^  '''^'  particularly  dis- 

"Bless  your  soul,  no,"  he  replied.     "You  will  pardon 

me,  Mr.  Crewe,  but  you  must  have  been  listenrng  to  ime 
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farmer's  tale.  The  railroad  is  the  bugaboo  in  all  these 
country  romances      I've  seen  old  Job  Braden  at  Lve^ 

of  tLT  ''"'"  •  ^'^'^  ^"^;  ««'«  *  b^^k  number  Z 
rL«  fffiT  [.e^aj^^mo.  disciples  and  imitators  of  Jethro 
Bass:  talks  like  him  and  acts  like  him.  In  the  old  days 
when  there  were  a  lot  of  little  railroads,  he  and  Bijah 

tW^rf  ^  ^''\?'^'''  "««^l  to  n^'^ke  something  out^  of 
them,  but  since  the  consolidation,  and  Mr.  Flint's  presi 

yet.     You  d  better  go  over  and  fix  it  up  with  him." 
^v.rT^?l•^^T^^'^^V™^^^  °^  satisfaction  was  playing 
As  I  mV.  'of  f  ^TT  ^'  ^^^'^"^^  '^  *^^  senator's  Vrds^ 
Job  I Wpn  h  ?m'  ^  n^  "^^'^  ^""^  ''^^'^y  t^"«  a«  regarded 
that  \Ir  fef  ';  ^if'^.'  ™^^  ^^  P^^^«^«d  fo^  thinking 

f rot  on.  I      ^^^  """^  ^^""^^  ^^™  ^"^t«  t^«  confidence  dul 
wTbvno         ""''?  and  corporation  man  to  another.     He 

ior  th^a?    T°'  ^^^f 'u'  -  ^^''  ^^^^«  '^^d  too  much  spirit 
lor  that.     He  merely  became  — as  a  man  whose  watch. 

''''wlir'''!?".^ ".",f -^  I'-ttle  more  combativl 
an.'  ^o  L    .u  *  ^  vl"'  ^^^y^^^'  M^-  ^^iint,  and  I'll  come 
mpnff  rV  i^r  r  ^  1°"-     Y^"  ^^"'t  ^ail  to  see  my  argu- 
ments,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  you  throw  the  weight  of  ySur 

come  up  ''''''  ^^^^  '^^'^^^  ^°'  ^^^"^   ^hen    they 

Mr.  Flint  drummed  on  the  table. 

«  The  men  who  have  held  office  in  tMs  State,"  he  said 
"have  always  been  willing  to  listen  o  any  suggestion  I 
may  have  thought  proper  to  make  to  them.  tS  is  un- 
doubtedly  because  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  propert^  wWch 
pays  the  largest  taxes.  Needless  to  say  I  am  chaTv  of 
making  suggestions.  But  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
have  jumpecTat  a  conclusion  which  is  the  result  of  a  popular 

R^lr"oI^''"'i.^V^'^"^^°*°P'°^^  the  NorthSern 
Ss  of"?]'  "^if /"  T^  ^"^^  ^^^^  *^«  government  or 
politics  of  this  State.     I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 

assuring  you  that  we  do  not,"  he  continued,  leaning  for- 
ward  and  holding  up  his  hand  to  ward  off  interruption, 

tC  stLem::t,ro.  "^^^^^^  ^'^*'^^^^  ^''  ^-'  -  -*  - 
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The  senator  nodded  gravely.  Mr.  Crewe,  who  was 
anything  but  a  fool,  and  just  as  assertive  as  Mr.  Flint,  cut 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Flint,"  he  said,  ''I  know  what  a  lobby 
18.  1  haven  t  been  a  director  in  railroads  myself  for  noth- 
ing.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  lobby.  You  employ  counsel 
belore  the  Legishiture,  don't  you  —  " 

"VVe  do,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  interrupting,  "the  best  and 
most  honourable  counsel  we  can  find  in  the  State.  When 
necessary,  they  appear  before  the  legislative  committees. 
As  a  property  holder  in  the  State,  and  an  admirer  of  its 
beauties,  and  as  its  well-wisher,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  look  over  your  bills,  and  use  whatever  per- 
sona influence  I  may  have  as  a  citizen  to  forward  them, 
should  they  meet  my  approval.  And  I  am  especially  glad 
to  do  this  as  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Crewe.  As  a  neighbour," 
he  repeated,  significantly. 

The  president  of  the  Northeastern  Railroads  rose  as  he 
spoke  these  words,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Crewe. 
It  was  perhaps  a  coincidence  that  the  senator  rose  also. 

"  All  right,  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "I'll  call  around  again  in 
about  two  weeks.  Come  and  see  me  sometime.  Senator." 
Ihank  you,  said  the  senator,  "I  shall  be  happy. 
And  If  you  are  ever  in  your  automobile  near  the  town  of 
Ramsey,  stop  at  my  little  farm,  Mr.  Crewe.  I  trust  to 
be  able  soon  to  congratulate  you  on  a  step  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
political  career." 

«  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Crewe  ;  «  by  the  bye,  if  you  could 
see  your  way  to  drop  a  hint  to  that  feUer  Braden,  I  should 
be  much  obliged. 

The  senator  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

"Job  is  an  independent  cuss,"  he  said,  "  I'm  afraid  he'd 
regard  that  as  an  unwarranted  trespass  on  his  preserves." 

Mr.  Crewe  was  ushered  out  by  the  stooping  secretary, 
Mr.  freeman;  who,  instead  of  seizing  Mr.  Crewe's  hand 
as  he  had  Austen  Vane's,  said  not  a  word.  But  Mr. 
Crewe  would  have  been  interested  if  he  could  have  heard 
Mr.  1? lints  first  remark  to  the  senator  after  the  door  was 
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namely   de  liepuhliZZZlti^'t^^^^^^^ 
tonal  districts  of  the  State  '^®  ^"^^""^y  s^na- 

the  usual  manner.  gentleman  was  summoned  in 

d:L^:S  "^  ^'"^  ^'«^-  --  in  awhile?"  Mr.  Crewe 
Mr   Ball  looked  knowing. 

CreJe!"  M^' ^ t^se'e^V.^t  ^^1  T^? '' -^^  ^^' 
-be  arranged.     Andli^S'  yo^C  toVd^tuTf^ 

"iVusfr  to  hat[:Tt"^  ^  ^'^'^^  °^  *-' '  -id  Mr.  Ball. 

his  Zn'7:Ar,  ^o^dXr^ruir^^.^n  his  stud,, 

has  corovtS  S;^lVte;:if  f-^«  -sa^e 
in  room  number  twelve  of  the  R  ntoJ w  **  ^^^  ^"^«  *«  he 
ten  o'clock.  They  wouldn't  JTv.  "^""'^  to-morrow  at 
the  dignified  Watirwho  to^tell  t?  T'lt'  «^''"  ^^^^d 
what  outraged,  "  nor  tell  'where  thl  ^  »'  ''""  ^°'°«- 
But  It  was  a  man's  voice,  sir-  ^^  telephoned  from. 
'All  right,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

whfcrtiif^^^^^^^^ 

he  ordered  the  motor^at  l^ast  IZT  ^'f"  *"  ^°-  «"* 
Precisely  the  clerk  at  the  RiSon  H  '  """^  ^*  *"°  °'«lock 
him  and  handing  him,  def^rS^^^d^rLT  ^'"^'^^  *« 
^^ Jheres  room  number  twelj  r'%'^Fth?Cct  Mr. 

wo;dl'/'^^lm  V/t'  Llinnr^-?  ^.t  «^-^  of  the 
guess  you'll  find  him  up  ?here^'Mr  T'^"^  ^i?^^^^-  "I 
the  gentleman  to  numbe^r  twelve!^'^-        ''^'    ^'°°t'  «^o^ 
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The  hall  boy  knocked  on  the  door  of  number  twelve. 
"  C-come  in,"  said  a  voice.     "  Come  in." 

found  ^ZZVT'^^:  *^/  ^'^^  ^?y  "^^^^'i  the  door,  and  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  comfortable,  imooth- 

acedman  seated  with  great  placidity  on  a  rock  ng-chlir 
m  the  centre  of  the  room,  between  the  bed  and  the 
marble-topped  table:  a  man  to  whom,  evidently,  a  rich 
abundance  of  thought  was  sufficient  company,  for  he  had 
fa'sMon  ^T^^^"' ^^u'   ^°"^-     "«    roJin\  leisurely 

acceotTn^'th^T"'^'  ^^^  «^^"«^  °^  ^hat  name  proclaimed, 
accepting  the  hand  with  no  exaggeration  of  cordiality. 
The  situation  jarred  on  him  a  triflef  *ui«i"iy. 

be  you  ?"'^*     ^^^^  ^""^  °"  ^^'  "^^^  °°'"  ^'^  *^^*^«-       ^«^ 
Mr.  Crewe  sat  down. 
"I  suppose  you  are  x\Ir.  Braden,"  he  said. 
Mr.  Braden  sank  into  the  rocker  and  fineered  a  waist. 

"  T-try  one  of  mine,"  he  said. 

;;  I  only  smoke  once  after  breakfast,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

me  fny  h?rL"''         ^""^  ^     ^''''  °""^^  ^^^  '^^'  ^^  did 

mlJ'thff''  ^A  ^^^r^^d  pause,  Mr.  Crewe  not  being  a 
Zm     u    ^"""^  profit  in   idl3  discussion.     He  glanfed 
at  Mr.  Braden's  philanthropic  and  beaming  countenance 
which  would  have  made  the"^  fortune  of  a  Wshop     It  was 
not  usual  for  Mr.  Crewe  to  find  it  difficu  Uto  be'ira 
hSf      Thi"'*^  ^r."  'T^r^«"  ^«  self-sufficient  a^ 
inS^  in  «    h™- "  ^7,^'?  >^^.  '•*"  ^*^^  ^""'  apparently, 
Jackso7hid  or  r  '"i"^  ^^'^'"^  ^'^'^  «P^«^  that  Stonewall 
o^nf  T«  A  V^  ^"^  ordinary  man  in  watching  a  perform- 
IZll^  ^M^V  C^i^atown."     Let  it  not^be  inferre", 
again,  that  Mr.  Crewe  was  abashed;  but  he  was  puzzled. 
««i^   «  .       ^'^  engagement  in  Ripton  this  morning,"  he 
said,  "to  see  about  some  busmess  matters.     And  after  I 
received  your  telephone  I  thougnt  Vd  drop  in  here." 
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message."  ^^^'    ^  certainly  got  a  ttlephone 

protLted  ""'^  ^"'  '^  ^"«^"^«   ^^-"^  you/'  Mr.  Cr.    e 
the^r'"''  -J^  it  was  from   me -didn't  say  so- did 

;;iii";';'«;;'\  Mr.  Crewe,  "but-" 
you'/"       ^'""  ^'"^   ^^«"^«^  t«  J'^ve  me  see  you,  didn't 

noffL^yTe'wtHtt^as'^^^  ^^-  -tence,  did 

anL^erlt"an1tLt7Ld2r''^^"^>^  ^"  ^«'th,"  he 
at  home.  Ball  infe  /ed^^^^^^^^^^  « V«"'  --1  you  weren't 
way  of  seeing  peo])le  ''  ^        ^"^  ^  somewhat  singular 

eni^I^tietplyr"'"'''^"''' "^«  ^^'-  B''»<^en'a  somewhat 

ca^dida^'Toflte^abTf"'^  ^---  "J'-  a 

tative  from  Lith  a^d^T  wan",  ""'"^"^^^ion  for  represen- 

You  probably  know  what  T  h  ^7'  """/^  """^  inrfuence. 
that  I'm  tKggest  taxnlven  t^'  ^^^  l^"  *«^«'  »»d 
resident."         ^^       taxpayer,  and  an  all-the-year-round 

«  S-some  in  Noo  York      hain't  you  ?  " 

well,  you  can't  expect  ;i  man  in  mv  DosiHnn  or,^     -^i. 

my  interests  to  stay  at  homo  uli  fii  7-    P®^*?  ?  *°^  ^^^^ 

have  a  right  to  ^k  th«  ^!        *^  ^\"}^'     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  I 

have  some  bi  Is  he^  wh^ch  iTJ"'  f''  nomination.    I 

:l/^tS^^S^S^£^7 

pe;'L:T^TrmVrtSL"^ 

goods  to  market  f^r  ak)unTeMh  1^1?'.^"  '''^  ^«*  ^^ 

now.     We  have  infin^Jit      i     u,  °^.  "^^^^  '^  ^o^ts  him 

which  are    bZg  wited^  hv  ?^^l  ^^'"^'^  ^'^  the  State 
oemg  wasted    by  lumbermen,   which  ought 
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w„TteSX:t1he„^";"  ""^  *"""  ■""■• »""  "h.'  I  '-. 
1.MU  cIo«,-  «„a  waving  a.ide  the  manuscript   will,  f.i" 

"  Don't  understand  what  ?  " 

"Don't   seein    to   understand,"   repeated    Mr.   Braden 
confidingly  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Crewe's  knee.     '  Can! 
didate  for  representative,  be  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Crewe,  who  was  beginning  to  resent 
M  toM  yruT:i^'  '^  ''''^''  '''  '^-  l-'ingpCdTuh! 

Mr.  Brade^n.  *^^  ^'''™  *"'""  """*  ^'^°'^  ^''^  '"*'"  "^^°««  •  "  ^'^ 
Mr.  Crewe  grew  red  in  the  face. 
Tt  •?!?  "'*f/«f«d  in  tliese  questions,"  lie  said  s    (fly. 
'Little  mite  hasty,  wahn't  it?"  Mr.  Braden  remarket' 

with  JfoCr '^"-V'^'^P*  P^^"'^'  «^  ^^™«  ^"'i  money  to  fool 
With  such  things,  If  you've  a  mind  to.     Them  don't  amount 

to  that  sort  of  fireworks  down  to  the  capital,  and  if  thev 
TZ^^K    '"'°  ^r™^^''?  *^"«^  Northeastern  Railroads 

ThlTdnn'r^  T  ^""P'J  ^^^'^  **'"  ^°"«™  «^  Salem  pond. 
They  don  t  want  no  such  things  as  them  to  pass. " 

^^^  Parcion  me,'  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "  but  you  haven't  read 

"I  know  what  they  be,"  said  Mr.  Braden,  «  I've  be'n  in 
politics  more   years  than  you've  be'n  livin',  I  guess      I 

uncharge!*'  "''  ''"'"  '^  ^""°""^^^'  ^^  b^nigfrnner 
"I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  so  far  as  the  railroad 
18  concerned,   Mr.    Braden,"   said    Mr.    Crewe,   "I'm   a 
practical  man  myself,  and  I  don't  indulge  in  moonshine 
1  am  a  director  in  one  or  two  railroads.     I  have  talked 

«  know  him  intimate.     What'd  you  go  to  Flint  foi  ?  " 
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T  rJ*^®  ^^^  interests  in  common,"  said  Mr.  Crewe  "and 
1  am   rather  a  close  frion^  nf  k.-o       h/     ^yewe,    ana 

Mr.  Crewe  was  a  little  taken  aback. 
"HeVnow«'''  1J"."*'?"«^  yT  "^™^'"  h«  admitted. 

cand^lt'e^Xn't t'?  '  Sd  tuT tl^J^  !f  TS  T  '^ 
didn't  lie?"  ''  ^  *°  ^"^  Biaden, 

S»^T  fv.,-^''T°  ^*^  "°  "e"™  of  knowinff  whether 
Brad™  „7;;r'^«  ■>'"»  •--  -   oonfarenorwilh  ^Mr! 

S  but  we  ii  S  re^Jof -.tut  "'  Tr^'"^  " 
nght  to  »e.in  the  firltXe"''  I  l°u.d  hTvfLredTu 
all  that  unnecessary  trouble  of  seein'  folks.     There  hJn't 

vears"tST.'"?'t*  '"^'.'^e  town  of  Leith  Sr  ?Mrty 
jears  that  I  ham't  agreed  to.     Whitredge  knows  tW 

Mr  £1""  Zn-^7  ■''"  «°-  ^°»  O'fderstand  ■•  saw 
more  '  °^'™  ™  **■••  C'«''«'»  kne^  "noe 

zung  sun  of  the  Ripton  square,  climbed  into  his  automobile 
and  turned  its  head  towards  Leith,  strangely  forMttW 
themam  engagement  which  he  said  had  Cghtffi? 


'•■','■»«  ■•-.  =  .;■'"-,      ii?Ef""  ■,"•'*.■■' .'S-jf* 

•^  *■  •  I •-■  ■ "    J.-  ■-  ■  jffECjV  '     ^^<- i.» '^-  ;*T 

■V-..t  Wty.  "-'•■1  li.'*i'»*r .",-.■;::*• 


.-^gilS»S.i^^i 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  TRIALS  OF  AN  HONOURABLE 

fJZr^^  ^^1*  *^^'  *^"^  *^^*  Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe  was 
transformed    by  one  of  those   subtle   and    inexnTrdle 

!hnnf      P  .  ^  ^''^'^^'     ^°^'  ^s  interesting  bits  of  news 

fnlVTSh  t&  r/^r"  \'  ^^'-^^  out,'rbecame 
Known  m  L,eith  that  he  had  subscribed  to  what  is  known 

as  a  Chpping  Bureau.     Two  weeks  after  the  day  he  left 

newspapers  ot   the   country  conta  ned  the  starflino-  i« 
nouncernent  that  the  well-known  sumlr  colony^f  lei^^^ 

lire'     TheXTr'^  '"  '^^^'^'^  Legislature  bTamilHon 
aire.     The  Republican  nomination,  which  Mr.  Crewe  had 
secured  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  ^ 

i^  or  a  little  time  after  that  Mr.  Crewe,  although  natnmll^ 

leather   and  Ay^sLt  Tays^e  S 'hif  so'lTuT '1 
any  nelp,  and  the  poor  man  was  buttonholed  bv  two 

as  to  the  best  vantage-p  .ints  in   which  to  plfnt  S 
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cameras.     He  himself  was  at  length  prevailed  uuon  fn  K- 

owS  'sheep  '  XZr  mi'  1^"°™^  ^^^  ^  flocK  hi: 
own  sneep.     i'ressed  a  little,  he  consented  to  relate  somA    ^ 

thing  of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he  hid  J^^l 
about  to  secure  this  nomination  :  how  1  e  had  vilp?  • 
person  the  homes  of  his  feUow-townsmen      "  I  knevv  them 
a  1,  anyway,'   he  is  quoted  as  saying;  "we  have  M  th^ 
^T^^^i:^^  '-^^^  '^^  -ny  ;errsrhat 

was  too  modest  for  that.     When  ur^*»H  fTJjI^^ 
"Belovfifl   nf   hio  r    *'"P^<'8'    »]}•    isall    was    mentioned. 

the   reporters  gathered  on  their  way  to  Rinton       llV 
Crewe  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  th^e  profperitv  of  ^i^ 

was  a  pen  portm.t  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere  wLoTore  th" 
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Mr.  Crewe's  incessant  trials,  which  would  have  taxed  a 
less  rugged  nature,  did  not  end  here.  About  five  o'clock 
one  afternoon  a  pleasant-appearing  gentleman  with  a  mel- 

/^fT^  c'"'"'''!  *"^'''^?  "P  J'^^  introduced  himself  as  ex 
(btate)  Senator  Grady.  The  senator  was  from  Newcastle, 
that  city  out  of  the  mysterious  depths  of  which  so  many 
political  stars  have  arisen.  Mr.  Crewe  cancelled  a  Ion/- 
deferred  engagement  with  Mrs.  Pomfret,  and  invited  the 
senator  to  stay  to  dinner;  the  senator  hesitated,  explained 
that  he  was  just  passing  through  Ripton,  and,  as  it  was  a 
pleasant  afternoon  had  called  to  "pay  his  respects";  but 
Mr.  Crewe  s  well-known  hospi<  lity  would  accept  no  ex- 
cuses. Mr.  Crewe  opened  a  box  of  cigars  which  he  had 
bought  especially  for  the  taste  of  State  senators  and  a 
particular  grade  of  Scoteh  whiskey. 

They  talked  politics  for  four  hours.  Who  would  be 
governor?  The  senator  thought  Asa  Gray  would.  The 
railroad  was  behind  him,  Mr.  Crewe  observed  knowingly. 
The  senator  remarked  that  Mr.  Crewe  was  no  gosW 
Mr.  Crewe,  as  political  geniuses  will,  asked  as  many 
questions  as  the  emperor  of  Germany  -  pertinent  quei 
tions  about  State  politics.  Senator  Grady  was  trelen- 
dously  impressed  with  his  host's  programme  of  bills,  and 
went  over  them  so  painstakingly  that  Mr.  Crewe  be- 
came more  and  more  struck  with  Senator  Grady's  intelli- 
gence.    The  senator  told  Mr.  Crewe  that  just  such  a 

w?"  r  ?^  ^^1  !^n^^^  KF"^  *^«  State  out  of  the  rut  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  Mr.  Crewe  said  that  he  hoped  to 
findsuch  enlightened  men  in  the  Legislature  as  the  senater. 
The  senator  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  read  the  news- 
paper  articles,  and  had  remarked  that  Mr.  Crewe  was 
close  to  the  president  of  the  Northeastern  Railroads 

"  Such  a  man  as  you,"  said  the  senater,  looking  at  the 
remainder  of  the  Scoteh  whiskey,  "  will  have  the  raUroad 
behind  you,  sure. 

"  One  more  drink,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Grady,  pouring  it  out,  «  but  that 
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Sfo^  c:;taiS;rg^^^^^^^  as  I  sit  here, 

the  prominent  men  of  the  Itlte      S?,T '"'^'^"P^^*^^^  <>* 
received  an  application  "  ■**"*  *'^^«  ^o"  have 

C;e?e/ub^uTttt^^^^^^^^  ^-  one,"  said  Mr. 

"  You  must  get  in  th^f  i!?!    Jx  °»3; attention." 
ator,  with  an'if tens'e  eafne^nL'^JhiS'"^'''  'i""  *^«  «- 
sion  of  alarm;  "  after  what  vm?V«Ti5^  ^^'^^  *^«  i^Pres- 
to  it  myself  Wtyou^etTn'l.i    °^f  ^o-n^S^^t  I'll  see 
some  of  the  sample  pal^  hL  ,•  f  tT^  ^.  *^**  ^'^^  got 
home,"  said   Mr.^  G?adT  fumbl  n  J  ^^^'''^  ^'^'  ^^'^  ^^ 
pocket   and  dravving  fonh  rbiinX '"^  *f5  ^"'Pj'  ^°«^^« 
are.     Ain't  that  luck  for  vou  ^    T  •  .'     V^"""^'  ^^^^  they 
was  born  on  the  third  o/a        ^'^*®"^     'Asa  P.  Gray 
the  seventh  s^  of  a  farmfr"^"^ ''^1;'^^?  forty-seveZ 
the  end  they  left  to  fill  up '^L^^r'  '^''"^*  '^^^^  i" 
Here's  another.     ^  The  Hononrli     l-f'"'^^^  governor  I 
from  one  of  the  oldest  ^uS lamil,^'^"'^  7"°^  «o«^«« 
Vaues  o   Camden  Street --'Here'Tiwi''  *^"  S^^*^'  *^« 
ourable  Brush  Bascom  of  Pn tn.m  r      ?*^^'*-     '  ^he  Hon- 
but  honourable  parents      'r     F''''"*^ '«  *^«  «<>«  of  Poor 

Ain't  thata  hanSomel^el^ravin'^  ''  ^'^' 

Mr.  Crewe  gazed  confpmr^o 5    r     o\the  gentleman  ?  " 

too  busy  with^his  ow^ttSte  ^^^^^  ^"*  ^«« 

evidently  not  much  poo/or  f onoumJL  '  k  *h^*^^^«  ^^ 
now.  ^  ""^  °^  honourable  about  Mr.  Bascom 

era  in  fhe'L^'  asTorknoTM '%^^  ''''  "^^^  P-^Hsh- 
the  State  printing.     Wasn't^^'w*  ^rTl'     ^hey  have 
with  me?"^  Tim^FogarrslilS^Z''  •  ^^  *^«  P^^^^^ 
when  I  was  leavin'  Newcastk      .  T^  ^!"^°  "^^  P^^^et 
press  the  day  after  elictTon  '  t      ?^®  ^?°^  ^^  g^i^'  to 
;you  know  I  always  relv  on  J  ^'  ^V    '"^^hn,'  says  he, 
happen  to  think  oTan^d;  b^etw  J''^^"''^^  ^^^  ^^  ^o' 
ought  to  go  in,  you'll  nnfjfl  ^'^^r^n  now  and  then  who 
the  bills  tLightfand  saw  tter^^  ^''     ^^en  I  read 
over  me  in  a^flash  that  VXt?;  tlZZZ'i^T.: 
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"  How  much  does  it  oos^  ?  "  itr     r^ 
^  "Sure  I  forgot  to  ask  Tim  P   *  ^f^"  ^"^^^^^ed- 
tere.     I  signed  one  myLT  but  tT''&  .  ^'"^^  ^^  ha«  it 
engravin'.     Yes,  he  shpped  one  in      Tw  '  f""'.^  '^'  ''''^' 
for  a  two-page  biography!  and  thrl  J^S  ^?",^'«^  ^^^^ars 
engravin'.     Five  hundS  Solto     T^Sfjt  ^  *^^  «^^«^- 

don^t  happen  to  LVa^  pTab^t  Vr^^^'^^-^-'     ^oJ 
and^^r^^^^^^^^^^^  his  own  desk, 

and  th;  i^S^i^Ve;^;^  i^^h  %fr  ^"^«-' 

give  him  a  good  photo  JanhTv       /«d  I  hope  you'll 

this  to  Tim  myself,"  and  he  tnde?i^  ^°%^°"'  ^'"  t«ke 
to  sign  with.  '     "«  '^e  Handed  the  pen  for  Mr.  Crewe 

^e^s'n.^:^^^^^^^  l>t -rhr*  -r^^^y^  -  a  busi. 

then  the  senator  with  ren^w./-    ^•f'^."**"'"^  *«  it-     And 
to  call  on  him  wlfen  he  eZ  ^7^^^^^^  ^'''  Crewe 

parture.    Afterwards  Mr  ^Vl        °*?*^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  de- 
reflection  that  his  man    WatL?  .'"^"ained  so  long  in 
sought  him  out  and^nLrupteThi/?""  "^"^°^^^'   ^nd 
.    The  next  morning  Mrs  Pomfrl    \  ^''^'^• 
mg  by  »  wif h  her  daugTe^S  an/R."^  7- '  ^l'^^^^ " <^"^- 
spied  Mr.  Crewe  walkinfftbout  «!         iu^^^^"^"&^am, 
he  was  growing  near    hf  road  an^*""^  *^'  young  trees 
them  with  his  stout  stick  '^'st'.      ,  °ST'°°«^^y  tapping 
the  back  and  cried    -!  ^^  ^""^^^  ^^^  coachman  in 

de;ST::£  si  ;t  ^gair  ^^r.  ^^^^  --  ^^^^  ^ 

last  night  ?  »  ^  ^  "  *^a^^*     What  was  the  matter 

"A  politician  from  Neweastl**  »  „^ 
continuing  to  tap  the  trresand  wf^T^  ^'''  ^'^^^^ 
glance  at  Alice.  '  ^"""^  without  so  much  as  a 
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i^^^^ti  oUt'^iZ^^^^  before  you'n, 

Pomfret  lamented      "  Poor  deaT  Hu^nf '''^"'^^"  ^^"• 
entious.     When  can  you  come   HiS.^'^o^/^  '"^  ^^'^^'i- 

.  "Don't  knovv,"  sairMr^^r^we     S W    . 
night,  but  I  mav  be  stnn,.^^        •     '   J  "  ^^  *«  come  to- 

The  three  /eopifTllTpoJ?".^''  Wate,.  now." 
considerably  imDresaedtn  .^III  Pomffet's  victoria  were 
ing  down  theXe  from  th!  t  ^'^"^^"^  ^^^^'^  ^urry! 

"They  won't  give  their  names,  sir." 
All  right,"  said  Mr.  Crewe   and  wifi,  •        , 

spoke  volumes  for  the  m^nZTinZtuu  ^  ^^'"^  ^^'^^ 
he  started  towards  the  Wse  In  «  ^^  ^.^"  ^^^^«««d 
ever.  Reaching  the  in8trump;;7  5°  ^'^^^  ^""^'  how- 
tis  usually  gradous  mann^^  ?  '  ^""^  '^^'"g^  "Hello"  in 
with  a  ^e/i&S^^  by  a  voice 

;;Am  I  talkin'  to  Mr.  Crewe?"  '* 

♦'Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe?" 

«  Pm  T^"^^^'  ^^.  ^""""^e  yo«  are.     Who  are  von  ?  " 

MiliLTy  tsraS  rMr'c^e^^^^?.'^^'  F^^^^^^  -d 
iniljs,  yiu  kn^,"  continu;?thrvn-  ^^^'  '^^*  ^^^^  i°  t^o 
you've  heard  of  us      We'l^fi^^^^^^  "Sure 

of  us  good  RepubHcans  a^fhe  r^^^^^^^  T^^'^^^^t  *" 
ourannual  fall  outinff  the  firS-nfnfl-   IJf^^^  *»  ^ave 

'^""  Th '"fi"';  to  havf  ;t^l:Town'"  "  ''""^^  ^^^^ 

-7  en^gtLt  b?o£"^^- "  «^^^  ^^-  C--.  «ril  consult 

grrm^:!^Mi'^Cr\?e"'weTo1,r '^'i?  l-^^^  '^  «»-  P^o- 
such  an  important  figurrin  fe/°  r  •  '^^^^^  '^^^  ^^^'^e 
to  have  a  full  page. "  ^®  ^^'^^^^  ^^^  7°^'^  ought 

There  was  a  short  silence. 
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"SW'iTd  ihr^' • ''.^^^'  ^^«^«  demanded 
e ver  y^  lik^^  ''^  ^^^^^^^  voice  of  the  pSnt,  "  what- 

said tetv^r  '  ''^^^  '''  fi-  d«Uar«,  and  a  picture/* 

phJne%:rroZrd  it":bi^/^¥E  v"^''  "^^?^  ^^«  *«^- 

of  Its  caressing  note  and  paftooW  nf  "^^^^^/^^  I««t  a  little 
,  "  You're  a  splendid  hS°t  Mr  r^''  ^"^^^^y* 
lurs  wouldn't  pay  for  thnTip  „T^!f*.5^''^'^^-  ^^^^e  dol- 
tleman  like  you^could  'iv^e  ^3  tLt"  S^^''-  ^  Sen- 
know  It  was  gone.  You  won'?V  !^"^^^'  ^"^  "ever 
Legislature,  xMr.  Crevve  an7w  Z  ""^"u  "^  *^  «^«P  i"  the 
Newcastle."  '  *'''*  ^^  remember  our  friends  in 

-  an'^I^^ge^e^^^^^^^^^  ]£%'--  ^O'^  food-by,  IVe  got 
telephone.  He  seated  himself  In  T^  t™'""^  ^«^"  the 
sive  mood  so  characteristTc  rll  \^^?'^'  ^"^  the  pen- 
came  over  him  once  more       ^   '  ^''  *^^^>  «^  statesmen 

~^^^^^^^^^  and  duties  too  nu- 

too  busy  to  bear  in  mind  the  pSJf^f.r'"''  ^'  ^^«  "^^ 
who  had  not  received  such  an  S!^  ^^'"'^^  ^^"""^  ^im 
blessings  as  he      THp  f^  abundance  of  the  world's 

to  bestLonWmtlergrSrSt^'^f^  ^^^  ^^- 
to  show  his  appreciation  ?w/.r-     ^^^^  ^«»^Jd  he  do 

problem,  a  brilfiLtTdea^ccur^St^l^^^  ^^S^  ^^'«  ^"otty 
a  garden-party  :   invite  ^vpr^K  ]    ^^™'  -  ^^e  would  havi 
them   to  fhe  "^anctilel   of  &rJ?,r''""'  ^"^  ^^-^' 
Wedaerburn  house,  that  thLmfl/frfi   ^^^^    even  of 
eyes  the  carved  i  vorVXha^ts^nd  ntf  ^    ^^'^  *^^^^  ^^'^ 
cabmets  which  reeked  of  the  SunH«      t'  '''"*"'^*«  ^^  g^ass 
Being  a  man  of  action    Mr   pSff^'''""«"«  «^yo"th. 
once  from  Leith  and  asked  fnr>.-T^  "^^^  summoned  at 
bundred  and  fifty  invSions  jJ     ^°'^''*  P"^«  ««  eight 
the  Mipton  i2..orrf.  ''"'  ^''^  *  "^^^ee  of  the  party  iu 

driff^'S":^^^^^! l^^^ocrats,  too  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Par- 


driff  glancingTrhnrcS^^  '°^  "  "  '^"^^^^^  ^ 
Everybody,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  With  unparalleled 


gener- 
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osity.     "I  won't  draw  any  distinction  between  friends 
and  enemies.     They're  all  neighbours." 

"  And  some  of  'em  might,  by  accident,  vote  the  Republi- 
can  ticket,    Mr.  Pardriff  retorted,  narrowing  his  eyes  a 

Mr.  Crewe  evidently  thought  this  a  negligible  sugges- 
tion, for  he  did  not  reply  to  it,  but  presently  asked  for 
the  political  news  in  Ripton. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pardriff,  "you  know  they  tried  to 
get  Austen  Vane  to  run  for  State  senator,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Vane  I  Why,  he  ain't  a  full-fledged  lawyer  yet. 
1  ve  hired  him  in  an  unimportant  case.  Who  asked  him 
to  run  ? 

"  Young  Tom  Gaylord  and  a  delegation." 

"  He  couldn't  have  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Pardriff.  "he  might  have 
given  Bilhngs  a  hustle  for  the  nomination." 

"You  supported  Billings,  I  noticed,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

Mr.  Pardriff  winked  an  eye. 

"I'm  not  ready  to  walk  the  ties  when  I  go  to  New- 
^tle,"  he  remarked,  "  and  Nat  ain't  quite  bankrupt  yet. 
The  Gaylords,"  continued  Mr.  Pardriff,  who  always  took 
the  cynical  view  of  a  man  of  the  worid,  "  have  had  some 
row  with  the  Northeastern  over  lumber  shipments.  I 
understand  they're  goin'  to  buck  'em  for  a  franchise  in  the 
next  Legislature,  just  to  make  it  lively.  The  Gaylords 
ain  t  exactly  poverty-stricken,  but  they  might  as  well  try 
to  move  Sawanec  Mountain  as  the  Northeastern." 

It  was  a  fact  that  young  Tom  Gaylord  had  approached 
Austen  Vane  "with  a  delegation  "  to  request  hire  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  State  senate 
m  his  district  against  the  railroad  candidate  and  Austen's 
late  opponent,  the  Honourable  Nat  Billings.  It  was  a  fact 
also  that  Austen  had  invited  the  delegation  to  sit  down, 
although  there  were  only  two  chairs,  and  that  a  wrestling 
inatch  had  ensued  with  young  Tom,  in  the  progress 
of  which  one  chair  had  been  broken.  Young  Tom 
thought  it  was  time  to  fight  the  railroad,  and  perceived  in 
Austen  the  elements  of  a  rebel  leader.     Austen  had  un- 
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dertaken  to  throw  young  Tom  out  of  a  front  window, - 
which  waa  a  large,  old-fashioned  one,~and  after  Herculean 

tnT  t"^  r '""^1?^  ?°*  ^^™  °"  *^'«  ^'^Se.  when  somet  W 
in  the  street  caught  lis  eye  and  made  him  desist  abrupth? 
The  something  was  the  vision  of  a  young  woman  in  a 
brown  hnen  suit  seated  in  a  runabout  and  friving  a  horse 
almost  as  handsome  as  Pepper.  ^ 

When  the  delegation,  after  exhausting  their  mental  and 
physical  powers  of  persuasion,  had  at  if ngth  tTken  the"  r 
wMnK^^'V"  ^^^^'^^t' Austen  opened  mechanically  a  letter 
which  had  very  much  tlie  appearance  of  an  advertisement' 
and  bearing  a  one-cent  stamp.  It  announced  that  a  garden- 
party  would  take  place  at  VVedderburn,  the  home  of  the 
Honourable  Humphrey  Crewe,  at  a  not  very  distant  date 
and  the  honour  of  the  bearer's  presence  was  requested 
Refreshments  would  be  served,  and  the  Ripton  Ban^  would 
tS  w^  ™"f '•  .^'^°T'  ^"  '"^^^^  P^i"*'  ^^«re  minute  direc- 
to  go  Tut!'"       "''     ''  '  *°  ^^^'^  ^^"'  *"^"^'  *"^  ^^«^e 

r^r^r^^A  ?r  ^^  *  ^°'^  *^  ^°^^  ^^**  fairy  godmother  had 
prompted  Mr   Crewe  to  send  him  an  invitltion,  the  case 

raDMitt^^^Npv    /'k'i"''*  lu^'""^  advanced  with  noticeable 
rapidity.     Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  the  garden-partv 
dawned  radiantly  for  him  above  what  had  hitherto  been  a 
rather  gloomv  horizon.     Since  the  afternoon  he  had  driven 
Victoria  to  the  Hammonds'  he  had  hud  daily  debates  with 
an  imaginary  man  in  his  own  likeness  who,  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  his  reading  of  law,  sat  across  his  table  and  argued 
L^;^' v"  u  r J  'f^^^^a^  n^an  was  unprincipled,  and  had 
h!  K  §  •  J'  ^"^  t^  ^^^  ^''^^  influence  over  Austen  Vane  that 
ne  had  induced  him  to  drive  twice  within  sight  of  Fairview 
gate,  when  Austen  Vane  had  turned  round  again.     The 
imaginary  mar  was  for  going  to  call  on  her  Ld  letting 
subsequent  evrMs  take  care  of  themselves;  Austen  Vane 
had  an  uncomfortable  quality  of  reducing  a  matter  first  of 

wirl'  /'"^P'^'*  ^5'"1-,    ^"  ^^^^  *^at  Mr.  Flint's  views 
were  as  hxed,  ineradicable,  and  unchangeable  as  an  epitaph 

fW?v,^  ^^a'"te  monument ;  he  felt  (as  Mr.  Flint  had) 
that  their  first  conversation  had  been  but  a  forerunner  of 


'.aB:^-  r-    ''V^fuf'  t" 
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Victoria's  friendrwer/ "ot  Clt^l^  Vane  poor,  that 
grave  doubte  that  The  interest  «h«  f^*"^-  *^*i  ^^  ^"^ 
sprang  from  any  other  TnSle  thin  '^"'"^  ^"  ^^" 
communication  with  various  J^-nfJ  *  ^^f'"^  ^^  *^*^« 
tion  as  to  entering  Mr  S'iT        ^""»»»»ty'  hw  hesita- 

stillness  enwraoDed  t^A  h?iTo    ,  i.  "^*"J""^-     A  pregnant 
like  the  mmiesfof  veiU     ofUi'r^^^^ 
the  blue-black  shadows  umW?K       -^  '^''^*"*  P"''P^«  ^nd 
from  his  drLm  in  thlpni  ^^^P'T•     A"«^^"  ^^oke 
Belf  in-  a  lonriine  of  w"±"^?f,  borderland  to  find  him- 

invitation  caM/liketrktj"^^'''  T  '*'""8  "P  t^a 
rowdy  element  from  Rinto„~n„,P^'^"'T  *<>P"vent  the 

^tr^''pf^S~t?tetn» 

you  wish  you'd  VVattS?"  "■*  P™g«">"ne.  "Don't 

menUe''eTe"iSSr„fl^'  Tr™""  ""'^^i''- 

worjc.     How  describe  the  noble  figure  of  Mr  r^  •! 

burst  upon  Austen  whon  i!l      "gure  ot  Mr.  Crewe  as  it 

house  ?    Clad  ^  a  ro^^h  ^  '"'^"^^^  *^^  ^°^^«^  ^^  the 

stone  collar  to  ndl^f^^.K  "^"'f*^^  °^*"°^''  ^^^^  «  Glad- 

and  faWy  radhti^^^  *^^^^^^^  statesmanship, 

of  the  8tJprw&^^^^^^  ^';-  ?J^^.'  «t°°<l  at  the  foo 
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signs  posted  round  that'/Tll  "     i    i  v,"""  "".  ">«  ">  "'o 
ley  Weight,  ovZttoed^y  ™ch^a"wdLT'l"jl!i  ''"' 

s°tick"lrin';:t  ai"^  °'  -\'''>o«rJre%::;'to':^ 

the  flowirr         "^"  request, „g  them  pleaae  noi  to  pick 

hot  here  you  can't  breathe      «?n»«r^P   •'^'  P^®***®'  ,  ^^  »  so 

what  waa'in  the  h^„t"'twlrour1hJrer'*''  '°  ''^ 
This  graceful  appeal  had  some  temporary  effect  h„t 

silk  necktie  „*■  p^urpl^TowTr"'^' ""  "  ^^"'""'  ''"*<' 

1 11  handle  'em,  Mr.  Crewe,"  he  said  :  «  a  little  hr«,r,«'ii 

start  'em  goin'      Come  along  here,  Mr    Wright   a^d  I'  1 

all  pedigreed  prize  winners.     Hello,  Aust,  you  "ake  hold 
^d  get  the  wimmen-folks  interested    in  ^he   cabinet 
You  know  where  they  are."  cabinets. 

"There's  a  person   with  some  sense,"  remarked  Mr« 
Pomfret,  who  had  been  at  a  little  distance  among  a  grJun 

s1in7ng";r"'l^hdf7"'  "^!.^-'^  ''''  ^^^'  -"^ 
wS  ViVforiJ?  ^;.  Come,  Edith;  come,  Victoria - 
Amis  ^^ctona?  — and  dear  Mrs.  ChiUingham.  We 
American  women  are  so  deplorably  lacking  in  tWs  kind 
of  experience.     Alice,  take'some  o"^  the  w?men  il  Se 
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time."  ^^"'  *"^  ^^^'^i?  ^^«  ^«t  to  have  a  good 

"  How  be  you?"  Sm^ 7,/,""  here.Mr  _Mr._" 

once  broaghf  r'SptoT  was  „o7a'J*  Mr.Barnum  h.d 
this  immaculate  an<f  mvsTerio?,^  ^1,  1-  '"'"/««■'?  «» 
dressmakers  and   KrenT  maWs   ff^h"f '"?    ■  ^  i'"''''*?" 

"I  manage  to  see  better  witli  —  with  the«fl  "  uh^  j 

"when  we  get  old— you  know"    "^"^  ^'*®««'   she  gasped, 

rep.ied"hu  SeX"  '"X'^  S.veTt7'  "f'' "  *•'  -"  »■>» 
ing  to  ?  "  '^  '^^^  '  ">«  pleasure  of  speak- 

thradvaX'of  ml-^"''"  '"'  ""«"'"«'•  "•"«  y"  have 
Pom?,:r'"  '■'""""^"^  *''«  """""ehly  '«''ildered  Mr.. 

'•  Oh""r  ""'J."*  ''?."'■  """"•"  ''«  said. 
Crew'^et  '^£;J°hf-'-».v"r  "W  fHend  of  Mr. 

this,  I  come  over  a™d  heln  hl^,      ^ '?"''"  '^  S  ""'•  "^e 
ear,  ^ttVe.nte'';ay^;''„t"f  i'tr-"?""'^  "'"""-^'^  -« ''« 


'-•t-:awi^5«iB^-«p?5?v^ 
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"What's  that  ?"  said  Mm.  Pomfret. 
*»  Git  married,"  declared  Mr.  Hraden. 
How  very  clever  you  are,  Mr.  BradenI  I  wiHh  noor 
dear  Mr.  Crewe  would  get  married -a  wife  coild  uke 
«o  many   burdens  oflf  his  ahoulderg.     You  don"    know 
Mr.  Crewe  very  well,  do  you  ?  "  ^ 

"Callate  to  — so  so,"  said  Mr.  Braden. 
rs.  1  omfret  was  at  sea  apain. 
i  mean,  do  you  see  him  often  ?  " 

enlgh."'^"™  ""'"'"  *"^^  ^'-  "'•«^«»-     "G-guess  that's 

"  You're  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  Mr  IJradon  " 
she  rephed,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  with  Z  lorgnett 
but  you  can  have  no  idea  how  good  he  is  —  ho  v  unop^t' 
mgly  he  works  for  others.  He  is  not  a  nian  wL  eTvT: 
much  express  on  to  his  feelings,  as  no  doubryou  la  vf  I  in- 
covered,  but  If  you  knew  him  as  I  do,  you  wo^dd  realkl 
how  much  affection  he  has  for  his  country  „rgh£ouTsl! 
and  how  much  he  has  their  welfare  at  heart."  ^ 
l^oves  em  —  does  he  —  loves  'em  '* " 

sibilUy  ''said'vr^^P^^f  gei^tleman  in  his  sense  of  respon- 
siDUity,    said  Mrs.  Pomfret;  "  over  there,  you  know  it  is  a 

of  his-his  neighbours.  And  then  Mr.  Crewe  is  «o 
fond  of  his  tovvnspeople  that  he  couldn't  r;sistdoing^;^^ 
for  them,"  and  she  indicated   with  a  sween  of  h«r  «!l 

'  ^Wahn't  n'r"'"'^  -f^^,  which  th:yTe^\^lt'nde'r 

onicTtLTtime''^^-  '^^"^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  -^W 

"Jor^^;^S:li;ri!^    Hain't  England  r' 

untiflT'*  ^"?\"?^  "  «^id  Mr.  Braden,  and  leaned  forward 
«  ni'n  k^k'"'''",';  ^  \''y  ^«w  i^^hes  .:  her  pearl  ear  rW 
«lr  ^  ^\°r  ^"  "^^*  -  ^-don't  fret  _  he'll  be  chose^' 
«n  "  ^^1^'*,^  ^•'-  ^.^^^«"'  I'^«  ««  doubt  of  it  -!  Mr.  Crewe's 
80  popular,"  she  cried,  removing  her  ear-ring  abruptlv  f^^^^^ 

IhhJ  ^!f  '°'?^-.   "^«    make  yourself  at  home"   sh^ 
added,  and  retired  from  Mr.  Braden's  company  a  tr  Se 


w?Y^^^-wp->^, 
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wondered  whether  XoStS-lo  "'  ^'''  ^'^^^^^'  She 
but  decided,  after  another  eS,?'  T'^  ^'^^^'-  Bladen! 
^^  original.  More  than  on?e  dn '°*  °V^°'  ^^^^  he  was 
caught  sight  bf  him,  Cmincr        ""''u^  *^«  afternoon  ^e 

h"".     But  she  did™n;??erw^rclt  '?''"^*^^«  ~ 
i-o  Austen  Vanp    ^-o^!?    •       conversation. 

Crewe's  party  preseAted  .  '"°?  ^^«"*  ^^^  grounds  Mr 
interest.     M^.  ^SllTu^:^'^:fr,^A  o?  no  ;.^aS 
himself  speculating  howfor  a  ^f"  ^     , »™'  ^''^  ^^  ^«»"d 
the  fastnesses  of  the  politioilf  ^.r"^?  ^^  ^^o  charged 
to  be  denied  and  a  Cfac,  Jnf  .  \^''^^"^^°^ti«n  fot 
Austen  talked  to  many  of  the  S  f^  ^"  '^^^^^^^  with, 
known  from  boyhood  thLl.*    t^^  farmers  whom  he  had 
hills;  they  were^r  the  tst^^^^^^^^  ^"!*«^  of  roamiSg  the 
tion  in  life  was  ti.-.  first  thoJ|riZ?h'  "^''^  ^^"«^  «^ ^a- 
leave  politics  to  Mr.  Bradc^n --'th«f  t^  ^^'^  content  to 
To  the  most  intelligent  of  thesTlfr   r^'''^,^^^  Profession, 
was  merely  the  ianton  whim  of  a  mnr '"'"  '  garden-party 
open  secret  to  them  th«f  t  k  tj^'^'^^'^^re.     It  was  an 
own  had  chosen  C  Crewel      "^^  ^o^  reasons  of  Ms 
were  mildly  amused  at  the  effort/rM^^*^'^      «°d  they 
assistants  to  secure  votes  wS  '' ^^"^^'•^*  ««d  her 

sui  s  rising  on  the  morrow  ^  """'"  ^«  ^^^^ain  as  the 

ofhisrarTlttu^g^t:^^^^^^^^^^  upon  the  object 

had  an  object.     In  greeting  h;^^v*'"?  *^  ^«elf  that  it 

hand  the  general  direction  of  !??'°**^d  with  a  wave  of  his 
not  until  Austen  had  trTed  in  'll'^'.tf^'""^^^'  ''"^  ^t  was 
made  his  way  towards  the  porch  whi"'..^"?^**^"  **»**  he 
cake  anu  sandwiches  were       f?  "^^^"^^^e  lemonade  and 
popular  place,  though  to  his  minT'^h"^''"  ""'  ^^«  «^ost 
httle  to  do  with  its  popukriv      it  *^!  J^^'e^l^nients  had 
crowd  he  perceived  ViSf'nJ-i*™*^^^"*^«^i''t«  of  the 
bowl  that  held  the  len^onS    ^H?  rt°§  T'^  *^^   P«"eh! 
Victoria  ;■  the  name  had  n  .  f »     P^  ^'^^"^  *°  ^hink  of  her  as 
«^ther  to  enhance'h^uluaS;^^^^^^^^^       '/T'  '"^  «-- «" 
SurroundingVict^riaweres^'iL^Slot^^n^,,,^^^^^ 
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"Do  come  and  sit  down,"  she  cried-  "thprp'Q  u  nu  • 
"Why,  yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  lookini-  i,n  ,f 

does?  "and  forthwith  she  seized  him  in  hir  arl  and  L  ! 

he"  and*t?r'^r'^^'  *\«  '""S''*'^  of  th'o^wV„"'be^eld 
iier,  and  sat  him  down  on  her  Ithpa  ;«  ^?« 4.    r    ""  "^"^'^^ 

ade  bowl    the  tired  m^fher  toS  her       •  Wm  aTtT 

«  A  Y'  •  '    ^^^  *^®  mother. 

d^nTify^Sngoff^^piel  wbH".':!;'  tF'"  ^'-*°"<^ 
matched  for  it^  °1V  iS  f!!l  T  ^??  ''^''^  ^'Sf'^''  and 
more  you  We  "  '"'°'''  '"""•and  how  many 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Victorim  Uushing  still  deeper 
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amidst  the  laughter,  "  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  it,  and  good  men  are  very  scarce." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  the  mother,  soberly.  "  Not 
but  what  ray  man's  good  enough,  but  he  don't  seem  to  get 
along,  somehow.  The  farm's  wore  out,  and  the  mortgage 
comes  around  so  regular." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  "  asked  Victoria,  suddenly  mow- 
ing  sericus.  "^  ** 

"  Fitch's  place.  'Tain't  very  far  from  the  Four  Comers, 
on  the  Avalon  road." 

"  And  you  are  Mrs.  Fitch  ?  " 

"  Callate  to  be,"  said  the  mother.  "  If  it  ain't  askin' 
too  much,  I'd  like  to  know  your  name." 

"  I'm  Victoria  Flint.  I  live  not  very  far  from  the  Four 
Corners — that  is,  about  eight  miles.  May  I  come  over  and 
see  you  sometime  ?" 

Although  Victoria  said  this  very  simply,  the  mother's 
eyes  widened  until  one  might  almost  have  said  they 
expressed  a  kind  of  terror. 

"  Land  sakes  alive,  be  j'ou  Mr.  Flint's  daughter  ?  I 
might  have  knowed  it  from  the  lace  — that  dress  must 
have  cost  a  fortune.  But  I  didn't  think  to  find  you  so 
common." 

Victoria  did  not  smile.  She  had  heard  the  word 
"  common  "  so  used  before,  and  knew  that  it  was  meant 
for  a  compliment,  and  she  turned  to  the  woman  with  a  very 
expressive  light  in  her  eyes. 

"I  will  come  to  see  you  — this  very  week,"  she  said. 
And  just  then  her  glance,  seemingly  drawn  in  a  certain 
direction,  met  that  of  a  tall  young  man  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  her  during  the  whole  of  this  scene.  She 
coloured  again,  abruptly  handed  the  baby  back  to  his 
mother,  and  rose. 

"I'm  neglecting  all  these  people,"  she  said,  "but  do  sit 
there  and  rest  yourself  and  —  have  some  more  lemonade." 

She  bowed  to  Austen,  and  smiled  a  little  as  she  filled 
the  glasses,  but  she  did  not  beckon  him.  She  gave  no 
further  sien  of  her  knowledge  of  his  presence  until  he 
stood  beside  her—  and  then  she  looked  up  at  him. 
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I  have  been  looking  for  you,  Miss  Flint,"  he  said 
"I  suppose  a  man  would  never  think  of  trvW  th« 
obvious  places  first,"  she  replied.     «  Hastings  dnnV  ^ 

'^V'^itTi^^^'''''^  ^^^'^^- '  ^hfffilrthi/sj; 

woT  K^  i^""^  addressed,  with  a  glance  at  Austen,  did  as  he 

"Smett"TW  f  ^°"^.«"  another  er'rand.''  ^' 
L.et  me  help,    said  Austen,  se  zing-  the  cakp-  nnri  k« 
ing  seized  at  the  same  time,  by  an  unusVl  and  inexpul^^^^^ 
T^l  °^  «^y°e«s,  thrust  it  at  the  baby.  ^"explicable 

rripri  v-7  °?°'*^  ^''.''^  ^'J^  ™°^e  5  ^o  you  want  to  kill  him  '" 
cried  Victoria,  seizing  the  plate,  and  adding  misch ievo^lv 
"I  don't  believe  you  re  of  very  much  usela  ter  aU '"  ^' 
T  "  ^^^"^  tV'  *^"^^  {  learned,"  said  Austen.     -  Here's  Mr 
'u  w^i,  J"".  ?"'^  ^^'^^  ^^ve  a  piece. "  ^  '  '^'• 

annl!^     \  '^A^^  u^"'  .^?"">^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  Jenney  of  the 
apple  orchard,  but  holding  out  a  hornv  hand  wif if  ,, 

nustakable  warmth,  "how  beV,  AustenT"   Looki^boui 
him   Mr.  Jenney  put  his  hand  to  his  mouttand  ^added 
"Didnt  expect  to  see  you  trailin' on  to  this  here  Mte'' 
He  took  a  piece  of  cake  between  his  thumb  and  fore wlr 
and  glanced  bashfully  at  Victoria  toretnger 

"  WeU  non'tT"'^'/  T^'.'  iT^y  •      ^<  «b«  urged, 
well,  1  dont  care  if  I  do,"  he  said,  "  —  iust  a  litf  1p 

zt  o  tt  biT/"T-p*  's  «*°p  ^-  -  shnii:i^th 

glass  to  the  brim,  but  continued  to  regard  her  with  a  mi^ 
ture  of  curiosity  and  admiration.      «  feen  you  nursin'  the" 
baby  and  makin'  folks  at  home.     Guess^  you  have  th! 
knack  of  It  better'n  some  I  could  mention."^  ^ 

fn^.l7^u  T^  %  P^^?^^^^  «<^^°^«  at  their  host  that  Vic 
tona^l^aughed,  and  made  haste  to  turn  the  subject  from 

"  Whv^^^L'T'  ^?  ^'  ^"  ?^^  ^"'"^  °^  y«"r«'"  «he  said. 
shouMeJ'«  T  iliw'  J^?°«3^'^ying  his  hand  on  Austen's 
Shoulder,  '  I  callate  he  is.  Austen's  broke  in  more'n  one 
of  my  colts  afore  he  went  West  and  shot  that  feUer  He's 
as  good  a  judge  of  horse-flesh  as  any  man  in  this  nart  of 
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•  Why  didn't  you  accept,  Mr.  Vane? " 

"  Because  I  don't  thiuk  the  boys  could  have  elected 
me,"  answered  Austen,  laughing. 

"  He's  as  popular  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  county," 
declared  Mr.  Jenney.  »  He  was  a  mite  wild  as  a  boy,  but 
sence  he's  sobered  down  and  won  that  case  against  the 
railrud,  he  could  get  any  offi-je  he'd  a  mind  to.  He's 
always  adoin'  little  things  for  folks,  Austen  is." 

"Did  — did  that  case  against  the  raihoad  make  him 
80  popular  ?  "  asked  Victoria,  glancing  at  Austen's  broad 
back  —  for  he  had  made  his  escape  with  the  cake. 

"  J,^"®®^  ^^  helped  considerable,"  Mr,  Janney  admitted. 

"  Why  ?  "  aaked  Victoria. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  fearless  thing  to  do— plumb  against  his 
own  interests  with  old  Hilary  V^ne.  Austen's  a  bright 
^wyer,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  he  was  in  line  for  his 
father  s  place  as  counsel." 

"  Do  —  do  people  dislike  the  railroad  ?  " 

Mr.  Jenney  rubbed  his  b-.ard  thoiightfully.  He  began 
to  wonder  who  this  young  woman  was,  and  a  racial  caution 
seized  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "folks  has  an  idea  the  railrud  runs 
this  State   to  suit    themselves.     I   guess  they  hain't  far 

^/^°^"«rl'^®  ^'"  *°  ^^^  l-egislature  and  seen  some  signs 
of  It.     Why,  Hilary  Vane  himself  has  charge  of  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  politics.     Who  be  you  ? "    Mr. 
Jenney  demanded  suddenly. 
'    "  I'm  Victoria  Flint,"  said  Victoria. 

"Godfrey!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jenney,  "you  don't  say 
sol  I  might  have  known  it  — seen  you  on  the  rud  more 
than  once.  But  I  don't  know  all  you  rich  folks  apart. 
Wouldn't  have  spoke  so  frank  if  I'd  knowed  who  you 
was."  "^ 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  Mr.  Jenney,"  she  answered.  « I  — 
I  wanted  to  know  what  people  think." 

"Well,  it's  almighty  complicated,"  said  Mr.  Jenney, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  don't  know  by  rights  what  to 
think.  As  I6ng  as  I've  said  what  I  have,  I'll  say  this: 
that  the  pohticians  is  all  for  the  railrud,  and  I  hain't  got  a 
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mite  of  use  for  the  politicians.     I'll  vote  for  a  feller  like 

lesf  Sd^J*nff?';'^.M  ^'^*  ^^^'  ^^°*°"^  «^^  motion, 
less,  gazinsr  off  into  the  haze,  until  she  was  startled  bv  the 

voice  of  Hustings  Weare  beside  her.  ^     ® 

''  Wh'at  mani "  ''^'' '"  *^^*^  "'^'^  ^  "  ^'  ^«^^^- 
l.o„w*-"^u-  1^'^'^f'^  *°^*'*^»  Austen,  who,  with  a  cake 

face  '  he'sTnp'^l'i'??^^!-^  "^'\"^^'  ^^^^  *  li^^^t  in  his 
idce,  he  8  one  I  d  like  to  tie  to.  I'll  bet  he  could  whin 
any  four  men  you  could  pick  out."  ^ 

Considering  that  Hastings  had  himself  proposed— al 

ria'tt  w.:;"^  "^'^  fori -more  than  S  S  vTcto.' 
ria,  tnis  was  generous. 

;;  I  daresay  he  could,"  she  agreed  absently. 

"he  looks  as'^'J^i      ""^^  ^''^'  ^^"^"  ^'''''^^^  I^'^^tings, 
ne  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  somebody  some  dav 
Introduce  me  to  him,  will  you  ?  "  ^  ^' 

want  to  introduce-  an  admirer,  Mr.  Hastings  Weare." 

dlfce  me.^'     '^'"'-^  "^'"^  ^^^  Flint-said  Jh^'d  intro- 

;;  I'm  much  obliged  to  her,"  said  Austen,  smiling. 
Are  you  in  politics  ?  "  asked  Hastings.  ^ 

Victoria.  ''°*^'"  ^''''''''^  Austen,  with  a  glance  at 

«  V°'?>  ?°*  ^«^P^°g  Humphrey  Crewe,  are  you  ?" 

smile  ^'  Mr   P      '*!f '  ^'^.^  ^^1"^  ^^*^   ^^  illuminating 
smile,     Air   Crewe  doesn't  need  any  help."  ^ 

,-r,„     "*.^^*d  you're  not,"  exclaimed  the  downright  Hast- 
mgs,  with  palpable  relief  in  his  voice  that  an  idol  had  not 

thTs^rt^nL;?   ^^-\H"S^hrey's  a  fakir    and  "all 
cms  sort  of  thing  tommyrot.     He  wouldn't  get  mi/  vote 
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you.     My  far"ir»  ™  .umm^eVaideM  bu.""'  "  '^ 

women  found  irresistible        ^"t"^'""  "hich  men  and 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Weare,"  he  said  simply. 
voutT'T  7»/""J<'eu!y  overcome  ,v.d°  th-  shyness  of 
'A  Z\  mt''yru!"tdt"d'''  ■""•  '=""•  "  '•»  -^""/ 

youP:e\™:r;hS';  ttt'^;*^ -;t.-  "^»  «"-  '•>»  way 

Jt'srjr.^rrht^ytdnhfri';.'  a^n-d  roi?h  rr 

but  asked  one  instead.  °'''''  ^''  ^""«*^°»' 

"  Will  you  let  me  drive  you  home  ?  " 

« l!w    ^''''!  7''"'''®   ^  dangerous   man,"    she    declared 

.thl::r;i^asr^--r^;l-^;:r 
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M  am  devoutly  thankful  for  the  reason  then,"  he  said 
—  "ray  horse  is  tied  in  the  field."  ' 

holtil'"''"'*  ^'"  ^°^°^  '"  ''"y  ^««^-^3^  '^  y°"r  ho«t  and 
"  Hostess  ?  "  ae  repeated,  puzzled. 

Alic^'''rtho£htl'Tl'^  ^'''''^^^  "  ^'^«-  P«"^fret  and 
Alice.     1  thought  you  had  eyes  in  your  head  "  she  Rrlrl*..1 
with  a  fleeting  glance  at  thera.  ' 

"  Is  Crewe  engaged  to  Miss  Pomfret  ?  "  he  asked 

k„:w  i?  j'eTbuttt'""  ^  "  "^'^  ^"■'<'--    "«^  <•-»•' 

"Sometimes  fish  don't  know  they're  in  a  net  until 
un  .1  the  morn  ng  after,"  said  Victoria.     "  That  ha,  a  W 

ceriainty  that  Mr.  Crewe  will  eventually  lead  Misa  Pnm 
fret  away  from  the  altar.    At  present,"  she  coX  not  refraTn 

£^&t^t's-i„rtoi^^^^ 

tterbutteS/h?;^;'':;''-  "-'•'  -  H^-^  Preael' 
mSy."  "'  "  ''"'^  "'*"■"  "■^""■"^^-l  Austen,  ungram- 
<!.iV^  ^"'"f  '■;  ^y  good-by  to  him.     I'll  meet  vou  in  th„ 

"  I'll  go  along  too,"  he  said. 

«  M^'t'^'V^f  V,?^""^'^  ^^  ^^^^'  Pomfret  ?  " 
"  Not  a  bit !  " 

jnsIttTLt"  ^'°'""'''  "*""  '  «""i  you'd  better  come 
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Around  the  corner  of  the  house  they  found  them Mr 

£,'hlVf'f  •"^.f^%^'P"^'^°^  ^"««^  to%emain  an"  not  to 
be  baahful  m  the  future  about  calling. 

"We  don't  always  have  lemonade  and  cake,"  he  was 
saying  "  ^»*  ^o^  can  be  sure  of  a  welcome,  just  the  Lm^ 
Good-by,  Vane,  glad  you  came.  Did  tl^ey  showTou 
through  the  stables?  Did  you  see  the  mate  to^the  h^rs^e  I 
108  ?  Beauty  isn't  he  ?  &r  'em  up  and  get  the  money 
I  guess  we  won't  see  much  of  each  other  politically!  Wre 
anti-railroad.     I  don't  believe  that  tack'll  work  -we  can't 

Skt'/lilf  T'n'^^P"'^"^"^'  'r  ^"«--     You oughtto 
talk  to  Mint      1 11  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to 

him      I  don  t  know  what  I'd  have  done  without  that  man 

Rrnton^  'Vr/9^'-^^'^\°®°'-    He's  a  wasted  genhiTin 
Kipton.      What?    Good-by,  you'U    find    vour  wao-nn    T 

f^m    ry/i!L^"*T'  "Tl^-«  y-  ^enTe^pir/y^oir! 
self?    I  ve  been  so  busy  I  haven't  had  time  to  l^i  for 

tr'peo^:;Krhet'd!"  '^°"^^'  ^°'  ^"^^°^«'  ^^^  ^" 

AnlJ!^'  r^y  """"K  ^"T^''®^   Victoria,  with  a   jrlance  at 

«^H?^  r^     ^'^^r  this  announcement  was  so  delicately 
made,  «  I'm  going  home."  v.ai;cijr 

Jl^^^  when  am  I  to  see  you?"  cried  Mr.  Crewe,  as 
near  genuine  alarm  as  he  ever  got.     "You  never  let  ml 

moonUght."        ^'"'''^  "^^  ^°"  ^°"'  ^°  *^^  "^^t^'^  by 

"We  all  know  that  you're  the  most  original  person, 

sSe  h!'H  ^'  **^^^'.^'  r*^  '^^  «"^y  b"«^  l«°k  at  aS 
she  had  deigned  to  bestow  on  him.     « It  never  pays  to 

rrnnf ;;  ^'^^r  t^enty-four  hours.  I  suppose  yo^u^Je  off 
on  another  wild  expedition."  ff      j 

"IVe  nnii^rp/^^  '^T^.  the  right  to  it,"  said  Victoria; 
wholP  Kn  ^"^^T^S  for  Humphrey's  constituents  the 
whole  afternoon.     And  besides,  I  never  said  I'd  stay  for 

fnT/moLTnlT^'^""     '^^*'"'«  ^^^^^"^  ^-  C^^^^'-- 
"He'd  better  stay  at  home  and  look  after  her,"  Mrs 
Pomfret  remarked,  when  Victoria  was  out  of  hearing.* 
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"Since  Mrs.   Harry  HavnPR  mn  «» 

what  a  woman  wilUo  Tt  louhln?'  """^  "*"  "*''"'  *"" 
Victoria  eloped  with  a  hLT         '  ^"rpnse  mo  a  bit  if 

course  he's  after  iTer  monev  t?\'  °°*^?/  }'^'  ^^^^'     Of 
I  know  Augustus  Flint  "^'         ^''  ''°"^^'*^  S«*  i^'  "ot  if 

ide^ti^atwre!- il^tt"^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  £?»^^  the 
gives  him  a  thought  Sho'^oni  •'  ^  "^"^  *  ^^'^^^  s^^e 
with  him.  Sns Led  on  1.  •^'  ^f^^u"'  ^^'^  ^  *J'«  field 
of  putting  hhn  iX1tb?e  '  '"^  ^^''  ^"^^  ^^^^^^^  i»«tead 

^^f^::  a:^^  z;'i:if  ^th  h.„,. ,,,, 

affair."  '"^  "i^  uuty.     Its  none  of  my 

so^dUure'^^Lt"'"  """  '''"'°"''  ■>»"  -'ked  on 
^id'a^rngi;"^"  """  "•'"■"  '^'^-  Crewe  i,  in  ,ove ,"  he 

in  We'^Uh 'hSeif  ^I'j't"' P«?»>P".y.    "  Humphrey', 

i^r^^^roiLraf rCe^^j'h'i''.  ""•"•'  ''«•  p'p- 

thrust  his  head  into  her  h»nH  tk  T'"'"''«  •'o^''^ 
into  the  buggy  by  Aus4w;  T.?."  ■''°  'P™?^  '«''% 
and  the  generouslouram  wiH.  J'!*"?"''?'-"*  these  acti 
appealed  to  him  so  sSlv  thJi,'?''^''"  "^'^'^  °P'»'» 
faster  than  Pep°er?s  St^'^on  tt'tnrUf  Thl  '»!?""« 

wh  n  thThaTffl^n,^— "*^^^^^^^ 

to  have  asked  you  "  '      perhaps  I  ought  not 

.i!^SSS'^---^»ore 
bad  graces.''  ^  ^°  ^^^  ^^"  i^*«  J^™-  Pomfret's 
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Victoria  laughed. 

dra^^Vl'^f^^lu    'u^'"  ^"^7  .*«  *«"  ^«'^«''  *h«  time  you 
drove  me  to  the  Hammonas'.     She  said  I  asked  you  to 

ah;Jofhh^  ^"  "^^  '"  ^"''^^  inquired,  looking  straight 

"  He  didn't  say  much,"  she  answered.  "Father  never 
does.     I  think  he  knows  that  I  am  to  be  trusted  " 

"Even  with  me?"  he  asked  quizzically,  but  with  a 
deeper  significance.  "^      ui,  wii,n  a^ 

"I  don't  tliink   he  realizes  how  dangerous  you  are" 
she  replied,  avoiding  the  issue.     "  The  last  time  /Lw  voi 
you  were  actually  trying  to  throw  a  fat  man  outTyour 
window.     What  a  violent  life  you  lead,  Mr.  Vane.     I 
hope  you  haven't  shot  any  more  people." 

'*  I  saw  you,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  spend  your  time  in  office  hours, 
—  throwing  people  out  of  the  windows  '^  " 

"  It  was  only  Tom  (JAylord." 

"  He's  the  man  Mr.  Jenney  said  wanted  you  to  be  a 
senator,  isn't  he  ?  "  she  asked.  ^       '"  oe  a 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,"  he  answered  her.     "  Yes 
window."'   '"'^'''''   ^   ^"'"^   *^  *^'"^^    ^^^    «"*    «^    the 
"VVhy  didn't  you  be  a  senator?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

o^o^lZiL's^^^^^^  ^'  ^^"  "  ^"'^^'^  '''^-     ^^^  --^«  '-- 
"I'm  not  at  all      -.    that  was  an  opportunity.     It  was 
only  some  of  Tom's  .onsense.     I  should  have  had  allThe 
politicians  in  the  district  against  me." 

fl,r^"r  J°''  ''''^"'*  *^®  ^^"^  °^  °^^»  w^^o  would  care  about 
the  politicians,  surely  If  Humphrey  Crewe  can  get 
elected  by  the  people,  I  should  think  you  might." 
Jl^^  ca'it  afford  to  give  garden-parties  and  buy  lemon- 
ade  said  Austen  and  they  both  laughed.  He  did  not 
think  It  worth  while  mentioning  Mr.  Braden. 

«T,r     •?®^'!f  f  ,.-^  *^'"^  y''''  ^*^^°'t  ^  particle  of  ambition," 
she  said.     «  I  hke  men  with  ambition." 

"  I  shall  try  to  cultivate  it,"  said  Austen. 
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"llZt'^Zu  ^  I^P"'"  enough." 
tr  J'oT.:;£S,';^  C^l!'  -  popular  b.cu„  they  don't 

■"  I  - 1  went  to  .Ve  mm;-    ""'  "''"''  '"■^J'™  »««  him  ?  " 
."^'!  ")«  way  to  Meroer?" 
Tn  ex™™;rd'^:Vi'„S\"|;}°";°l'ile,"  she  replied,  „,  though 

humblest  Of  Lr  fiends '^^^^^^  *«  «^e  the 

humble  friends.  '     ^'  ^"^  '*^^  *^'«  trouble  to  have 

spS  ^ftrtTelnl?  f-nft'  ^^^^-tervals  was 
sunset, -the  mourtains  of  he^  ?'^  .^-^  \¥  September 
houette  against  the  saffron  skvth'^''^  "?  blue-black  sil- 
the  crimson  fading  from  tL  Jill  "l""*^  dappled  clouds, 
the  wine-colour  f/om  the  easte  n  hm'^'^M'^^  '^^^^'  ^^^ 
under  the  spell,  but  a  vearnW  n  ^°A^  ^^^«  ^^^^"t 

he  glanced  at  the  sunsetS  of  h.T  '''*^^"  ^""^  ^^^^n 
hereafter  bring  sadness'  '  ^^^'^  *  ^"^^^  «»n8ets 

He?s^t^\%:vl£,«'^  IS^K  '^'^t  ^"  ^^^  -«t- 
seemed  gradually  to  grow  into  a  nL?^"'i!  ^''^"'°  '^'^'» 
and  more  intimate  elemelt^hL  ^  *'  ^"^  ^'^°"^«  »  «"htler 
autumn  smoke  was  in  the  at\^t'.^'  ^  ^"^"^  ^«»g  "^ 
the  running  waters  a  silver  -1  im^'*^  ™^«'  ^^«P*  «l«ng 
rode  triumphant  i^  the  skvim^^r  ^'  ^  »«^-«tamped  coin 
and  the  shadows  undL  &  Z.M°v  *^P'^.'^^^"^^^'"^^«0'; 
pastures  grew  blacker      Af  Pf  t-.hke  sentinel  trees  in  the 

"You Ire  the  onirmat  Itnl'^'T ¥^«^ ^* ^i»- 
talking,"  she  said.  J^xCe  Le  resthen'""'  '''''''  ^^ 
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When  there  is  nothing  to  say,"  he  suggested. 

She  laughed  softly.  He  tried  to  remember  the  sound 
ot  It  afterwards,  when  he  rehearsed  tl.is  phase  of  the  co^ 
versation,  but  couldn't. 

"It's  because  you  like  the  hiUs,  isn't  it? "she  ask^d 
"  You  seem  such  an  out-of-door  person,  and  Mr    Jenney 
said  you  were  always  wandering  ^about  the  coun  ry  s^'L!^ 

youth,"  sa'r/u^st:^^^^  "^^'^  ^^'^^  '^«^^*--  ^^-*  -y 

"Mr.  Jenney  said  something  else  that  — that  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  about,"  she  went  on,  breathing  more  deeply 
"  It  was  about  the  railroad."  ueepiy. 

replLd.""  ^^""^'^  ^°''  ^^""^  """^  °''°'^  ^  *°  authority,"  he 

Jll?''^^'^  *^®  politicians  would  be  against  you  if  you 
tried  to  become  a  State  senator.  Do  yoS  believe  that  the 
politicians  are  owned  by  the  railroad  ?  " 

held^^''    "^^"""^^   ^^^"^    P*""'"^  '"^^^    *^^°&«  i°*o    your 

s  J  t W  ""^J  Mr  Jenney,  but  - 1  have  heard  other  people 
PbLi  ,.^nd  Humphrey  Crewe  said  that  you  hadn't  a 
chance  pohticaUy,  because  you  had  opposed  the  railrc4 
and  had  gone  against  your  own  interests." 

Austen  was  amazed  at  this  new  exhibition  of  couraee 
on  her  part,  though  he  was  sorely  pressed.  courage 

he  S  brtS;^  ^''"'  ""''  ""^^  ''  ^  ^"*^«"^y'  «i*l^-," 

Vall"^  K  ^''"-  T°'^  ^^  "^^  ^  "  «*id  Victoria.  «  Oh,  Mr. 
Vane,    she  cried,  with  sudden  vehemence,  « if  such  things 

?h^r'"^r  •''"'  f  "^  '""'^  "^y  ^»*^«^  d«««^'t  know  S 
thrmiaht?'^  ''  """"^l  ''''^  .^^^^  ^^  *1»  ™ilroad  runs 
through  so  many.     He  can't  know  everything,  and  I  haye 

t^cJans  d?/'^''^*  ^'  ™^.}  responsible  for  w^hat  the  pSu! 
ticians  did  in  his  name.  If  they  are  bad,  why  don't  you 
go  to  him  and  tell  him  so  ?    I'm  sure  he'd  listen  to  you." 

An«f«n  ^"up  r.-  *^'°^  "^^  *  presumptuous  idiot,''^  said 
Austen.     "Politicians  are  not  ideaUsts  anywhere -the 
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very  word  has  become  a  term  of  reproach.  Undoubtedly 
your  father  desires  to  se*;  things  right  as  much  as  any  one 
else  —  probably  more  than  any  one." 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  does,"  exclaimed  Victoria. 

"  If  politics  are  not  aU  that  they  should  be,"  he  went  on, 
somewhat  grimly,  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  hvpocrisv 
"we  must  remember  that  they  are  nobody's  fault  in  par* 
tieular,  and  can't  be  set  right  in  an  instant  by  any  one 
man,  no  matter  how  powerful." 

She  turned  her  face  to  him  gratefully,  but  he  did  not 
meet  her  look.     They  were  on  the  driveway  of  Fairview 

ques'ti^nri'^^d?'"'  "^  ^"^  '""'^  '^^  ^^^^^  «-^ 
"No,"  he  answered  gravely,  "but  politics  are  so  in- 
tricate a  subject  that  they  are  often  not  understood  by 
those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  admire -I 
tumk  It  IS  very  fine  in  you  to  want  to  know." 

"  You  are  not  one  of  the  men  who  would  not  wish  a 
woman  to  know,  are  you?  " 
"No,"  he  said,  "no,  I'm  not." 

Ko J  %T*®  °^  P*'^  '''  ^'^  ^^^^'^  surprised  and  troubled 
her.     They  were  almost  in  sight  of  the  house. 

I  asked  you  to  come  to  Fairview,"  she  said,  assuming 
a  lightness  of  tone,  "  and  you  never  appeared.     I  thought 

friends.'!'''  ^'°''  ^"^  ^°''^'*'   *^*^^  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

"  I  didn't  forget,"  replied  Austen. 
"  Then  you  didn't  want  to  come." 
'    ^^^^'^^f,?  ^i°<^o  ^er  eyes,  and  she  dropped  them. 

You  will  have  to  be  the  best  judge  of  that,"  he  said. 
;  But  what  am  I  to  think  ?  "  she  persisted. 
Ihink  the  best  of  me  you  can,"  he  answered,  as  they 
drew  up  on  t|ie  gravel  before  the  open  door  of  Fairview 
porch"  '^^'^  '""^  standing  in  the   moonlight  on  the 

"  Is  that  you,  Victoria?  " 
"  Yes,  father." 
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''rrA?fff  ^°?;  "'^/'"  «"d  Mr-  Flint. 
1  m  Austen  Vane,  Mr.  Flint,"  said  Austen 

poll^nTss-SC      %ti  ™"\i«  <=«"?"  the  barest 
c^n  horse,  V°oToria?"  ""  '^^  """^'^  '''*  your 

"Mr.  Vane  Sd  me  to  dn™      "•  ■'^'  tumbled, 

baclft;  Wp"t»'."  ""^  '""'<'"•  "^'"'  "f^id  I  have  to  go 

hand''°ts''K^d1t.T'';'*''''  r'l-  "■«»  S"™  him  her 
pressure  in  ^tu'inTfltd  Jw  ZlS"  ^'V^'  '"^h'est 

tith-rsffi  tcrS  SF~- 

tmg  of  shrubbery  sileJt  «der'the  moot"^  *""''^'  "^  ^*- 
.upp^rChrithads^^el^f  "r"'„^'"«'  •>»'«"  'he 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ME.   CREWE  ASSAULTS  THE  CAPITAL 

Those  portions  of  the  biographies  of  great  men  which 
deal   with   the    small  beginnings   of  careers  are   alwavs 
eagerly  devoured,  and  for  this  reason  the  humble  entry  of 
Mr.  Crewe  into  politics  may  be  of  interest.     Great  revo- 
lutions   have  had  their  origins  in   back    cellars;   great 
builders  of  railroads  have  begun  life  with  packs  on  their 
shoulders,  trudging  over  the  wilderness  which  they  were  to 
traverse  in  after  years  in  private  cars.     The  history  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  has  not  a  Sunday-school  moral,  but  we 
can  trace  therein  the  results  of  industry  after  the  future 
emperor  got  started.     Industry,  and  the  motto  nU  demcr- 
andum  lived  up  to,  and  the  watchword  "thorough,"  and  a 
touch  of  unsuspected   genius,  and   Vaudace,  toujourg  Vau- 
aace,  and  a  man  may  go  far  in  life. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe  possessed,  as  may  nave  been  sur- 
naised,  a  dash  of  all  these  gifts.  For  a  summary  of  his 
character  one  would  not  have  used  the  phrase  (as  a  con- 
temporary of  his  remarked)  of  "  a  shrinking  violet."  The 
phrase,  after  all,  would  have  fitted  very  few  great  men: 
genius  is  sure  of  itself,  and  seeks  its  peers. 

The  State  capital  is  an  old  and  beautiful  and  somewhat 
conservative  town.  Life  there  has  its  joys  and  sorrows 
and  passions,  its  ambitions  and  heartburnings,  to  be  sure; 
a  most  absorbing  novel  could  be  written  about  it,  and  the 
author  need  not  go  beyond  the  city  limits  or  approach  the 
state-house  or  the  Pelican  Hotel.  The  casual  visitor  in- 
that  capital  leaves  it  ^vith  a  sense  of  peace,  the  echo  of 
church  bells  in  his  ear,  and  (if  in  winter)  the  impression 
ot  dazzling  snow.  Comedies  do  not  necessarily  require  a 
wide  stage,  nor  tragedies  an  amphitheatre  for  their  enact- 
ment. 
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chanced  to  meet  th?f  f>fo  ^®  inhabitants  whom  he 

over  the  V"s"e  ar^'ar^Mf  T^  'V"'  'A^''^ 
for  the  legislative  session  tit  wi^J;^^";^^^.- ^'"^^ 
sions,  be  it  known,  no  longer  tonwl!-  ^^S^^^^^iye  ses- 
a  great  relief  to  Mr  Crewe  and  to  &«'"  -^^  '"°^°^^^' " 
wished  to  be  at  home  in  h:ying  t^r'"  "  ^'"^^^^'  "^^ 

noIt'iXem:^^':,^^^^^^  ^-- -<1  l-asted 

these  was  the  D,Scan  S«I  P"^*^,f  ^«°«-  Chief  among 
Mr.  Duncan,  whnuUt^thaTt'"  '5  "l""^'  ^^^^^^Sh 
years,  and  hi;  daughter  and  h-^r  ^'?  ^'^f  *'^^««  ^^teln 
Italian  Marquirand  W  fn  .T'''  "^^"f '  ^^^  '"^^"ed  an 
by  the  Dunln  monev      Mr'n^.?  P^^^^'  '^habilitated 


by  the  Duncan  monev      Mr"n  "'""°  P'^'^'^®' '^^^^^i^^^d 

hv  „.^.  readers7"C^oniston '?hJh"'  ''  "^^^  ^  '^«"«d 

who  had  marrSl^?vi^^__^^^,^«  ^P^^ble  man  in 


his  day,  who  had  marn"ed  th.  V  ^  ^^T?  °°*^^^«  "^^n  in 
president  of  the  Central  nltnT  °^  *K^**'^'  ^^^  ^«« 
United  Northeastern  ^Th«  1^  *^  '''^'^  absorbed  in  the 
brick,  with  rwTdeTornil  ir?"^  J^u^  ^'^*<^  «q"^'«  of 
solidly  built,  irtL  LSTtZ"^"^  ^'^u*  ^^'^^^^  1*^°5 
stayed  at  home  with  f  ^^  ?®  *^*^«  ^ben  rich  people 
onci  been  Mrb^ntn^'S"  tK^  a  library  th?t  h'ad 
little  about  the  librarv  nrlh    \  It  Marchesa  cared  very 

a  great  aunt  and  uTcT; 'sp'n^^^^^^^ 

in  it  that  winter  and  fZ  .^,'^>''^®^o'' were  living 

traveUed  to  theX^al  o^tr^T^^".":  ^''  ^^«^«-     h! 
eastern  RailroadsTad  so  kind,v  ^-'^^^V^  ^^  *^«  ^^'tb- 
down  his  horses  and  his  secieS^v^'T  ^""'  *"^  ^«>»gbt 
a  few  days  before  the  fir«fnf  7  ^""^  ^^'''*°*«  f'o°»  Le'th 
was  U^  oi^n,  and  laid  out  M«  vn^'V^'  7^"^  *^«  ««««ion 
the  State  «;  that  1  brarv  tahl«  ^k  ^°'  S"  betterment  of 
lovingly  thumbed  hffS/*  Mr  r''^  Mr.  Duncan  had 
tic  promptitude   set  hi^Zn^f      ^Z^"^^'  with  characteris- 
of  tie  personMflueVce^^^^  ^  ^°'^  '«  °^^^«  a  li«t 
series  of  dinner-narSes     h!  i  ^.'^'''  P^Paratory  to  a 

Ridout,  the  counK  the  Nn.?!? P^?  ^''^^  '^^  ^^^^^  of  Mr. 
Corporation  in  tt  c2^1  ^^f  ^'°  ^°^^  °^*h«  Winona 

of  affairs,  and  incMentaUv  tn  T^    '"  ""^'P'"^"  *^  «  »"an 
inciaentally  to  leave  copies  of  his  bills  for 


■\'mr.m^''t]^ii3:i^ttJJ¥^  '■:^fm. 
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!J!?JT*^!?''^T"*  "*  •  *^®  ^^**®-  ^^-  ^idout  was  politely 
interested,  and  promised  to  read  the  biUs,  and  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  pass.  ^ 

Mr.  Crewe  also  examined  the  Pelican  Hotel,  so  soon  to 
be  a  h  ve,  and  stood  between  the  snowbanks  in  the  capi- 

tWr'iS''"*'™?'^^^  *5?  ''^*."^  °^  *^«  S'^^^  statesman 
Deneath.  "The  People's  Government,  made  for  the  Peo- 
ple, made  by  the  People,  and  answerable  to  the  People." 
And  he  wondered,  idly,  _  for  the  day  was  not  cold,  -  how 
he  would  look  upon  a  pedestal  with  the  Gladstone  collar  and 

i^LZl  '^''''^l^''  ?^^^  .*•'**  ^«"ld  l^'^d  themselves  so 
readily  to  reproduction  m  marble.    Stranger  things  had 

beEtore*°     ^        "^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^"  ''°°'^''  *^  ^^^^"^ 

th^liif  °^^^  comes  the  gala  night  of  nights,  _  the  last  of 
tne  old  year, —  and  the  assembling  of  the  five  hundred 
legislators  and  of  the  army  that  is  wont  to  attend  them 

i^lo  fK™  w-  *''*'°^'  8^e*°»ing  hot,  are  crowded  to  the 
doors,  the  station  a  scene  of  animation,  and  Main  Street, 
dazzling  in  snow  is  alive  with  a  stream  of  men,  with 
eddies  here  and  there  at  the  curbs  and  in  the  eitries 
What  hand-shaking,  and  looking  over  of  new  faces,  and 
walking  round  and  round  I  What  sightseeing  by  the 
country  members  and  their  wives  who  have  come  to  at! 
S»t  tVpT"'*^''^?^  ^^l  '^"^  governor,  the  Honour- 

the  tall  hat  and  the  comfortable  face,  which  wears  already 
a  look  of  gubernatorial  dignity  and  power.  He  stands  for 
a  moment  in  the  lobby  of  the  Pelican  Hotel,  —  thronged 
now  to  suffocation  -to  shake  hands  genially  with  new 
friends,  who  are  led  up  by  old  friends  with  two  fingers  on 
the  elbow  The  old  friends  crack  jokes  and  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  the  governor-to-be,  who  presently  goes  upstairs, 
accompanied  by  the  Honourable  Hilary  Vanef  to  the  briS 
suite  which  IS  reserved  for  him,  and  which  has  fire-proof 
carpet  on  the  floor.  The  Honourable  Hilary  has  a  ?^m 
next  door  connecting  with  the  new  governor's  by  folding 
doors,  but  this  fact  is  not  generally  known  to^countrf 
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memo  ...      Only  old  timers,  like  Bijah  Biibv  and  Tnh 
Braden,  know  that  the  Honourable  HilaryVroom  cor 
responds  to  one  which  in  the  old  Pelican  wicaM 
?„  ^h^  u^'''""°•  ?"■"''"  Seven,  where  Je?hr?BaS  s^ 

his''l^Vtetrs?o™'^fX^''AtS'rh'^^ 

oTst^ff  ThJ  T"^  <lay8,are  generals  now, -chiefs 
Honpvn  T^^/^Ptam-general,  with  a  minute  piece  of 
npw  N„    r  c""^""  ^'^  *°"^"^'  «it«  in  Number  Seven      A 

anlfb'asrbeT'V"^''  ''''''''  ^^^^*«  and  abXoom 
ana  a  brass  bed.     Tempora  mutantur.     There  is  an  em 

?  e  part  I7^f  '^'''"^^  ^1^  °"^  ^"^  ^now  it.     The  cC 
his  dan      did  nnlT'fl^''^  ?"'^  ^^"^^  i«  responsible  for 
Th!  V         uf  ^T,"*  ^''^^  ^*-     ^"e  doesn't  know  it 

thin  gentleman  with  side-whiskers.  He  loves  iffe  in  7i« 
w?nt -drtth'*  he  takes  his  vacat^ionTther:  in  tt 
rbly  blTut  Tt  fs  i'v ''%T'  °^  ''^^  Legislature, -presum. 
of  imrlrf  o  !  ^f  ^;     ^^^""^  *^®  Other  rooms,  higher  un 

of  important  men,  to  be  sure,  but  to  enter  whioh  \IZ  III 
so  much  of  an  hcnour.  The  Honourab  e  B  11  pLr!-  °* 
postmaster  of  Brampton  in  Truro  (Ephra^  P^e^coft 
being  long  since  dead  and  Brampton  a  kr  Je  Sace  now? 
has  his  vacation  during  the  session  in  room^thr^:ir(2; 
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bathroom);  and  the  Honourable  Elisha  Jane,  Earl  of 
Haines  County  in  the  North  Country,  and  United  States 
consul  somewhere  is  home  on  his  annual  vacation  in  room 
fifty-nine  (no  bath).    Senator  Whitredge  has  a  room  and 

r^n  w'k^'''5'  "°?  Congressmen  Eldrid|e  and  FaSy- 
(no  baths,  and  only  temporary).  ^^ 

The  five  hundred  who  during  the  next  three  months 

Tot%iTlu  '^'  ''^"^'"^  ^"^^^-«  -  best  they  can 
Not  all  of  them  are  as  luxurious  as  Mr.  Crewe  in  the 

Duncan  house,  or  the  Honourable  Brush  Bascom  in  num 

her  ten  of  the  Pelican,  the  rent  of  either  of  whTch  wouW 

2u7,'u^y^''^^'''''  '^^""'y  '"^  "^  t'™«-  The  Honour, 
able  Nat  Bilhngs,  senator  from  the  Putnam  County  dis- 

trict,  IS  comfortably  installed,  to  be  sure.  By  gradual  aid 
unexplained  degrees,  the  constitution  of  th?  State  haS 
been  changed  until  there  are  only  twenty  senators  Nobl^ 
five  hundred!     Steadfast  twent>! 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  biographies  of  great  men  of 
the  dynamic  ype  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  mich  of 
their  success  is  due  to  an  assiduous  improvement  oTeverv 
opportunity, -and  Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe  cer  ainly  pos^ 
sessed  this  quality  also.  He  is  in  the  Pelican  Hotel  this 
evening  meeting  the  men  that  count.  Mr.  Job  Braden 
who  had  come  down  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  of  use 
m  introducing  the  new  member  from  Leithtothe  notebles 
was  met  by  this  remark ;  —  notables, 

"  You  can't  introduce  me  to  any  of  'em  —  they  all  know 
who  I  am.  Just  point  any  of  'em  out  you  think  I  ouZ 
to  know,  and  I'll  go  up  and  talk  to  'em.  What  %  Come 
up  to  my  house  after  a  while  and  smoke  a  cigar.  The 
servaTry!^'''"'  ^""  know -the  big  one  witHhe  con- 

Mr.  Crewe  was  rif-ht  —  they  all  knew  him.  The  Leith 
mi  honaire,  the  summer  resident,  was  a  new  fkctor  L  po  ^ 
tu^s,  and  therumours  of  the  size  of  his  fortune  had  relch^ed  a 
?nf  ;w'Tf^'^  ^"  the  PeUcan  Hotel  that  evening  Push* 
mg  through  the  crowd  in  the  corridor  outside  the  bridal 
suite  waiting  to  shake  hands  with  the  new  governor;  M? 
Crewe  gained  an  entrance  in  no  time,  and  did  not  hesitate 
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to  interrupt  the  somewhat  protracted  felicitations  of  an 
Irish  member  of  the  Newcastle  delegation.  '*"°'"  ""^  *° 
"  How  are  you,  Governor  ?  "  he  said,  with  the  bonhomie 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  "  I'm  Humphrey  Ore  we,  from  Lekh 
You  got  a  letter  from  me,  didn't  you,  congratuK  ton 
upon^your  election  ?    We  didn't  d^  badly  f^r  you  u^e 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Crewe?"  said  Mr.  Grav   with 

otner  s ,     1  m  glad  to  welcome  you  here.    I've  noticed  tho 
interest  you've  taken  in  the  State,  and  the  num  W  of -! 

"^Zr"^  TSJ^  '"%''''''  ^°  ^^i«»^  y°"  belong.' 
"Good,    said  Mr.   Crewe,  "I  do  what  I  can      I  iust 

J  wiF^^u""""  ^'^^^^  ^'^  eyebrows  a  little. 
«  Tv7 1     ^S^  ^'''  ■^''?  *"''^'  ^^-  C^^e,"  said  he. 
I  ve  looked  over  the  policy  of  the  State  for  the  last 
twenty  years  in  regard  te  public  improvements  and  th« 

Ind'/findTt  iT""';^  "l''^^  -  conceTnrlra'dry 
and  1  find  it  deplorable.     You  and  I,  Governor,  live  in  a 

GtI^^^  ~  ^  ^'^^*^^  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Crewe,"  said  Mr. 

"I'm  sure  you  do.  I've  looked  over  your  record  and  I 
find  you've  had  experience  in  State  affairs,  and  that  vou 
are  a  successful  and  conservative  business  man      ThaH 

ovlTrK-r/^"*-"^-      Businessmen.     You've  read 
over  the  bi  Is  I  sent  you  by  registered  mail  ?  " 

n,-.^    ''''™'  ,'*'^  ^^-  ^'^y^  "  ^'^e  been  a  good  deal  occu- 
pied  since  election  dav,  Mr.  Crewe  " 

u,\^^^^  If"",:"  ^^'^  ^'-  ^'^«^«'  "and  I'll  call  in  on  vou 

li?»!f^i^'     ^6,11  .discuss  'em,  Governor,  and  if,  by  the 
l^ght  of  your    egislative  experience,  yoi  have  anfsut 
gestions  te  make,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  'em.     BefoS 
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putting  the  bills  in  their  final  shape  IVe  taken  tha  f .    ki 
to  go  over  them  with  my  friend  kr    Plinf  *'°"^^? 

friend,  let  us  say."         ^  '       '  ^^i^t  —  our  mutual 

mately.'*^  ~~  ^''''  *  ^^  *^»»<^  ^  know  him  inti- 

"  We  need  such  men,"  said  Mr    Grav     ♦»  wi,„  v       j 

to-te;Mr'DS,t!,rill  ^/-  ''"T  ™  »  «'«  Speaker. 

doo.  and  t^t^^;  ,^^-rtZ.tbra"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
appeared  from  another  part  of  the  corridor  smmn^fi^ 
mgnly,  and  apparently  not  resenting  Tie  «f^  5  fe 
previous  offers  of  help.  °  reiusai  ot  his 

"  W-want  the  Speaker?"  he  inquired. 
Mr.  Crewe  acknowledged  that  he  did. 

vnn-nfi ".?'?• '''.'P\"'"«'"  ™'d  M---    Braden.    "Guess 
yon  11  find  him  in  the  RaUroad  Room."  "" 

"  Railroad  Room  ?  " 

of  SSlrhll'f'Jr'f  S"'''""  ^''  Braden  took  hold 
didn't  few 'it''  I V^hlta™? r^ri  "  C-"ated  you 
down-so's  to  heip  you  jle."    ■*"  *'"'  '^^°"  ^  •"""» 

p«pTi^::rrtMrst%r'd^^ 

^r«iXr.Trr:vr„,\i/3rwaf^^^^^^^^ 

whom,  however,  were  attempting  to  enter  ^Therstoed 
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in  aome  surprise  at  Mr.  Crewe  ts  he  flung  open  the  door 
without  knocking,  and  slammed  it  behind  him  in  Mr. 
Braden  s  face.     But  the  bewilderment  caused  by  this  aot 
of  those  without  waa  as  nothing  to  the  astonUhment  of 
those  within  — had  Mr.    Crewe  but  known  it.     An  oil 
painting  of  the  prominent  men  gathered  about  the  marble- 
topped  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  an  outline 
key  beneath  it,  would  have  been  an  appropriate  work  of 
art  to  hang  in  the  state-house,  as  emblematic  of  the 
statesmanship  of  the  past  twenty  years.    The  Honourable 
Hilary  Vane  sat  at  one  end  in  a  padded  chair;  Mr.  Man- 
ning, the  division  superintendent,  startled  out  of  a  medi- 
tation, was  upright  on  the  end  of  the  bed;  Mr.  Ridout, 
the   Northeastern's  capital  lawyer,  was  figuring  at  the 
other  endof  the  table;  the  Honourable  Brush  BaScom  was 
bending  over  a  wide,  sad-faced  gentleman  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  who  sat  at  the  centre  in  his 
snirt-aleeves,  poring  over  numerous  sheets  in  front  of  him 
which  were  covered  with  names  of  the  five  hundred. 
Ibis  genUeman  was  the  Honourable  Edward  Doby  of 
Hale,  who,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  other  irentle- 
men  above-named,  was  in  this  secluded  spot  rnakm^  up 
a  Ust  of  his  committees,  undisturbed  by  eager  coimtrv 
members.     At  Mr.  Crewe's  entrance  Mr.  Sscom,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  laid  down  his  hat  over  the  prin- 
cipal list,  while  Mr.   Ridout,  taking  the  hint,  put  the 
Revised  Statutes  on  the  other.     There  was  a  short  si- 
lence;   and   the   Speaker-to-be,  whose   pencil  had  been 
Jcnocked  out  of  his  hand,  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
rel^ht  an  extremely  frayed  cigar. 

Not  that  Mr.  Crewe  was  in  the  least  abashed.  He 
chose  this  opportunity  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation, 

chair  *  **  ^^  "^^^^  ""P  ^  *^®  P**^**®"^  *'"• 

"How  are  vou,  Mr.  Vane?"  he  said.  "I  thought  I'd  drop 
m  to  shake  hands  with  you,  especially  as  I  have  business 
with  the  Speaker,  and  heard  he  was  here.  But  I'm  glad 
to  have  met  you  for  many  reasons.  I  want  you  to  be 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  State  Economic  League 


SET 
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It  am  t  anybody,"  Mia  ^^r.  Bascom,  and  cro«un„  ti,. 
room,  turned  th.  key  in  the  lock.     The  ti"aid°'Sf  "« 

^The  Honourable  Hilary',  handpa^ed  over  Mr.  Crewe', 
ahem  —  stamp  into  Dolitics."  y**"'  "~ 

know  M/'firuSf  u^"^  *"^  Honourable  Hilary;  "do  you 
t^^ZJ^'  ^''"'1  ^*scom  and  Mr.  Manning?  Allow  me 
to  introduce  you,  —  and  General  Doby. "      ^ 

to-be  "'!['rr'''  ^"''f  "^^  •  "  ^^^  ^^^-  C'«^«  t«  the  Speaker. 
Tn^i  li   T?  ^^'^^y*  «^^**^  *«  s^ake  the  hand  »f  a  vete^n 
In  eed,  I  have  thought  that  a  society-"  ^'^''• 

sheepisWr-fiSf.-  *^*^«'"  «»id  C^eneral  Doby,  somewhat 
weTtwlnVv  o?  ''''^  ""^  Governor  Brown's  stk.  There 
IZhT"    ^  ^^  ^''  ^^  ^"  ^^^^  '^«i«tless,  weren't  we! 

"onl^?  •  t^f  ^  "  «^«^»i^^ed  Mr.  Crewe. 
way-elceSTi'''^  ^."'  own  uniforms  and  paid  our  own 
way      except  those  of  us  who  had  puBBes,"  declared  the 


.:^^^^^. 
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General,  as  though  the  memory  of  his  military  career  did 
not  give  him  unalloyed  pleasure.  « What's  the  use  of 
State  sovereignty  if  you  can't  have  a  glittering  army  to 
follow  the  governor  round  ? "  &        J  ^ 

Mr.  Crewe  had  never  considered  this  question,  and  he 
w'    not  the  man  to  waste  time  in  speculation. 

''Doubtless  you  got  a  letter  from  me,  General  Dobv," 
he  said.  "We  did  what  we  could  up  our  way  to  put  you 
in  the  Speaker's  chair."  J       f     jf»^ 

General  Doby  creased  a  little  in  the  middle,  to  signifv 
that  he  was  bowing.  *      "^ 

Crewe!''^  repHed.  ^'  ^^  ""^  P"^''  *"  reciprocate,  Mr. 

"  We  want  to  treat  Mr.  Crewe  right,"  Mr.  Basconi  put  in. 
You  have  probably  made  a  note   of  my  requests," 
Mr    Crewe  continued.     "I    should  like   to   be   on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  one  thing.     Although  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  I  know  something  of  the  principles  of  law,  and 
1  understand  that  this  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  the  most  important.     I  may  say  with  truth  that  I 
should  be  a  useful  member  of  that,  as  I  am  accustomed  to 
sitting  on  financial  boards.     As  my  bills  are  of  some  con- 
siderable importance  and  deal  with  practical  progressive 
measures,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  PubUc  Improvements,  — and  of  course  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Agricultural  is  essential,  as  I  have  bills  for 
them.     Gentlemen,"  he  added  to  the  room  at  large    "  I 
have  typewritten  manifolds  of  those  bills  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  leave  here  —  at  headquarters."    And  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  put  down  a  packet  on  the  table! 

Ihe  Honourable  Brush  Bascom,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Kidout,  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  staring  at  the 
glitter  of  the  electric  light  on  the  snow.  The  Honourable 
Hilarv  ga73d  steadily  at  the  table,  while  General  Dobv 
blew  his  nose  with  painful  violence. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,  certainly,  Mr.  Crewe,"  he 
said.  "  But— what  is  to  become  of  the  other  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  ?  The  ways  of  a  Speaker  are  hard,  Mr. 
Crewe,  and  I  have  to  do  justice  to  all." 
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»'  WeU,"  answered  Mr.  Crewe,  "  of  course  I  don't  want 
to  oe  unreasonable  and  I  realize  the  pressure  that's  put 
upon  you.  But  when  you  consider  the  importance  of  the 
work  I  came  down  here  to  do—  " 

"I  do  consider  it,"  said  the  Speaker,  politely.  "It's  a 
little  early  to  talk  about  the  make-up  of  committees.      I 

K«^c!      TM?  f^^^  **?  ^^l**  *^^°^  ^y  Sunday.     You  may 
be  sure  I'll  do  my  best  for  you."  j  "u  may 

«  We'd  better  make  a  note  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Crewe ;  "  m  ve 
me  some  paper,"  and  he  was  reaching  around  behind 
General  Doby  for  one  of  the  precious  sheets  under  Mr 
Ba^com's  hat,  when  the  general,  with  great  presence  of 
m  nd,  sa  on  it.  We  have  it,  from  a  malicious  and  un- 
f^a  new  o^ne?''''''      "'  '^'  Northeastern  Railroads  paM 

ram"rW'''''  "''^  '^'  ^^'^^''^  "   "^«  '^'  ^'^-' 

A  tl^^'^.u"""?^  juncture  a  fortunate  diversion  occurred. 
A  rap --three  times  — of  no  uncertain  quality  was  heard 

inte'Stt^l"'^^^  Bascomhaslened^to^^e'n^t 

oa^s  '^lnd"f  ^'-'^  '^!^'  ^^'  ^'^  ^«"«""&  fo^  those 
nf  w  ;v,  ^i  ?x  "^'^y*  ^^^"''^  gentleman  burst  in,  none 
other  than  the  Honourable  Elisha  Jane,  who  was  tak  nffhis 

he  halted  abruptly,  looked  a  little  foolish,  and  gave  a 
questiomng  glance  at  the  Honourable  Hilary  ^ 

"Mountain  pasE38,  Lish?    Sit  down.     Did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  story  about  the  slide  in  Ricket's  Gulch?'' asM 
the  Honourable  Brush  Bascom.     "But  first  let  me  make 
you  acouamted  with  Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe  of  LeUh.    Mr 
ever'^Lw  .T^  down  here  with  the  finest  lot  of  bills  you 

through  H.J' '\^rr"^  '^  '^^'  *^«1^  ^°*1  P«t'««^ 
rnrough      Here,  Lish,  I'll  give  you  a  set." 

nUJT?        w'  ^'*-  "^f"^'"  ""^Sed  Mr.  Crewe.     "I  don't 

fZZT'^  fr  '"?\^"*  ?"^^*P«  th«y  ^i"  help  to  set  a 
Tr  matters  right—  I  hope  so." 

Mr.  Jane  opened  the  bills  with  deliberation,  and  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  headings. 


--*->««-*-%»;^ 
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8olemnlv-?f>,1?  *^'  '""'^  "^^^  ^'^  ^"^'"  ^e  said 
Thl^^  if '   ^  •  '"  meeting  you  is  a  particular  pleasure,  and 

" Well  '  admitted  Mr.  Crewe,  "they  may  help  some 

I  have  a  few  other  matters  to  attend  to^this  evSeTl 

must  say  good-night,  gentlemen.    Don't  k?  me  Srfere 

w•.w^  '"°''"**^  P»^«'' Mr.  Manning."  ® 

With  this  parting  remark,  which  proved  him  to  be  nof 

Crew/t'\^i'"^^f  ^"  P«^^*^««'  ^^*  ^  practiSirman    Mr 
Crewe  took  his  leave.     And  he  was  too  much  cSupi^ 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  pay  any  attention  to  theXk  ^ 
Wt^^  wi-/!S"'^  ^^  the  lock,%r  to  hear  United  StZt^^ 
h!  hal  tilp?^^'  '"P  ^'^''^  *l°^^>  «°  *he  door  aC 

Number  Seven  still  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  the  seat 

ther^r'i'r'  T.^  ^^?;  ^^^^^^  beLfactoi^'^tiU  mie 
there  to  dxscuss  the  welfare  of  their  feUow-men  •  the 
hallowed  counci    chamber  now  of  an  empirersTt  of  the 

Var'a^nThrfd  ''  *''  ?^^'  *^«  Hon'ourkwe  HikJ; 
witW  7„;J^'L?-  I^^^  ?°^  y«*^«  a  benighted  people, 
with  a  fond  belief  in  their  participation  of  Republican 
institutions,  had  elected  the  noble  five  hundred  of  Se 

&dT'rw'le«^r'  'rr^  '^  *^^  Senate'  Nobfe  fit 
nunareds  (biggest  Legislature  in  the  world)  have  come 

av^n  Sehn  ?^^^  7®'  iv-^  *f^P""'  ^"^  «^^"  wept- to  no 
Ln*  V-  ^  *^**  political  institution  of  man,  repre- 

sentative government  f  There  it  is  on  the  sta^'curteTn 
up,  a  sublime  spectacle  for  all  men  to  see,  and  thriU  ove? 
speeches  about  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Forefather 7n 
statute  Thr^i-  f""^'  Constituents  who  do  not  con- 
is  wi?l'  JX  '?^  Hefivem  allow  it  and  smile,  and  it 
18  well  for  the  atoms  that   they  think  themselVes  free 

^f  predZr^r'"***^^^?'  '^^'  '^^y  ^«  '^o^  feeUhe  strini 

twentv  fr  m  .'r-  T"i?^   '^^^  ^"'^l^^-      The  senator?^ 
twenty,  from  their  high  carved  seats,  see  the  strings  and 
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smile,  too ;  yes,  and  am  their  own  strino.  .- j 
Wiriom  doe,  not  wid,  for  flight.  ™  ThT^nl?"  uT^'' 
ohMged   the  oonstitution,  L   MackM  f~   ,^™f 
f^m  four  .nd  fort,  to.  «;,,.     Sl'^.jIS'JJi-.i 

.nS:r r^XmVr.uortd'^^'"" '"  w"""-? 

that  the  lauSZ^  to  to  i^in"™"'""  P""^'  /"^e^tinl 
Behind  the  sUgT^b^ ZT^t^ T'^U''''J°^ ^'"'^■ 
the  high  ^t»kJlTo^Li  liJ^.'^'^S  '"'««»'- 
tho  pelp-hole  when  SI^Hl.&'ii*"*'''**''  l'"'""?'' 

^^de^^  Hh^  hSh^£iM"- "«- 

aohievemente  of  the  inhSto  wi'J^in'l'fi'sfiH''**'  ".?^ 
.rLr're^^^e».^JSj;rS3'"^ 

be  held  to  a  st^ot'^^ulSl""™  "^  «"Po»«ons  ahould 
.u!'«<^l:Lro.^fc- tte^IS  eSr-'^-S.e^ 


""l*^'*  -■■">--  -„►,.<;; 
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ennobied  bv  T^^J.**^«"  «^°»«  ^  ^im  then,  when  he  w^ 
ennobled  by  the  Governor-General,  who  reoresenfa  fko 
Erupire.     Perpetual  Govern?r-geneil,  who  qSens  i^to 

liUPf^'K^r^''''''  ^^  ^«  «^^  choosing?  A^'h^s 
ff  w  '1°''  tte  Iionour  of  the  title  of  governo?  of  h^^tate 

rt.t  JT*  ^°'  '''*  applauding,  ueep-breathing  audience  in 
the  State-house  that  first  of  January  that  thev  HM  ,  f? 

tZr.f'^r.K"^'^  Number  SeU  the  St  Wo^ 
r^    •..     '*"?'*  ***  contained  the  list  of  the  SpeakeS 
eommitte..  ;   ,t  was  well  that  they  could  not  eo  Wk 
to  Ripton  into  the  offices  on  the  square,  earlL^^n  De 
m^li  o^f^r.^'-  """",",''"  '^'^''"S  was  wrTttag  the  nt 

f.  KiSe'sr ^r.  Ti-r  rii» 

rf  hiTt^n?"*  """5  "^^-i  ''~™d  *<""Ver  to  hX  he  lighi 

writtenTv^hrr  "  "  ''™'""     ^I"  ""«■«='«•  Pa^  was 
written  by  the  Goyernor-general  himself —  the  honour! 

vUed     t  LT""';  •  ^""^  r""'"  "  "««  "J'  finished  rdrl 
In^fli  ^I^  put  into  a  long  envelope  which  bore  thU 

to  teli  M?T™^^  the  inaugural,  and  was  one  of  the  flret 
to  ten  Mr.  Gray  so,  and  to  express  hU  pleasure  and  aoDre 

IaT.  "^  *°  **»'  ''■a'  hi'  "quest  (mailed  in  CyeEi' 
had  been  complied  with,  that  the  aubstonce  of  hiTbiUs 
had  been  recommended  in  the  goyernor's  p^g^^™ 


r;-,  •Ti-:.-^-ie>i,,' 
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He  did  not  pause  to  reflect  on  the  maxim  that  nl5iffnnr«„ 
"  AThn'  X  ^''  ^  \y  2P^  inauguralHo  ge\  stlrtK^^^ 
nuhl  in'^-^  r"?-*^  '^°'^'  *^*^«  been   made   by  various 

omv  Tfth^  "''T"^  '^^""^^  «  °«^  state-houV  eion! 
omy  _  with    assistance    from    room    Number    Seven 

has   triumphed.      It  is  the   same    state-house  from   th^ 

gallery  of  which  poor  William  Wetherell  w?tne3  th« 

drama  of  the  Woodchuck   Session,   although  t'lere  Ire 

many  for  that  hall,  and  painful  in  a  lon^  session  Tht 
Honourable  Brush  BascoSi  can  stretch  hlTerbecalse 
he   ,s  fortunate  enough    to   have    a  front  sfat      Unon 

'^T7'  if  *r ^  °"*  '^''  Mr.  Bascom  has  Imd  a  front 
seat  for  the  last  twenty  --ars  — he  hna  \TJ        a  iront 

lucky  i„  drawing.     Th/rfo„?„rabIe  jZobZ^U^Tdi 

ffrjnT    ''  '■""""^  '""'"'"^'  "«'  Honourable  i'S 

U.  P^Z  1'®?  presence,  and  a  voice  that  sounds  as  if 

t  came,  oracularly,  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth      He 

M  ^'^  ^""^  ^y  "'°  "•emigre  on  the  back  seats  whHe 
m  the  House  this  year,  and  singularly  enoLh  hiTfront 
TumW  «s";„  /h  "n  "'•  Crlwe-s^misforfune  to  draw 

th?  tai''itr.nrhrrai  lof^of Te  ^'•t  r  f 

(via  the  Clerk  of  the  House).     He  complained   as  anv 

rZf  T"'  ^""^^'  ""'^  ^''  Utter,  theVoUte  clerH 
profoundly  sorry, -and  says  it  may  be, managed  Cur^^ 
ously  enough,  the  Honourable  BrJsh  Bascom  and  the 
Honourable  Jacob  Botcher  join  Mr.  Crewe^n  hTs  com 

?.r  'if-r^  '"''T^}^  '^^^  ^*  i«  ««  ««trage  that  a  man  ^ 
such  ability  and  deserving  prominence  should  b^Tmona 
the  submerged  four  hundred  and  seventy.     I  Is  manage! 
I.V,  i^S^®';?"'  ""^^"^^  ^«  don't  pretend  to  fatlwm  fnd 

of  the  mi'i.?v":i  ^"  t  ''°"*  ^'  '^^  Forum',  in  th";eat^ 
ot  the  mighty,  where  he  can  easily  be  pointed  out  from 
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the  gaUery  at  the  head  of  the  five  hundred,  between 
those  shining  leaders  and  parliamentarians,  the  Honour- 
ables  Brush  Bascom  and  Jake  Botcher. 

For  Mr.  Crewe  has  not  come  to  the  Legislature,  like  the 
country  m-jmbers  in  the  rear,  to  acquire  a  smattering  of 
parliamentary  procedure  by  the  day  the  Speaker  is  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch,  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Not 
toe!  Not  the  practical  business  man,  the  member  of 
boards,  the  chairman  and  president  of  societies.  He  has 
studied  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  parliamentary  law, 
^ou  may  be  sure.  Genius  does  not  come  unprepared,  and 
IS  rarely  caught  napping.  After  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed  that  week  the  following  telegram  was  sent  over 
the  wires : — 

Augustm  P.  Flint,  New  Torle. 

Kindly  use  your  influence  with  Dohy  to  secure  my  com- 
mittee appointments.  Important  as  per  my  conversation 
tinth  you. 

Humphrey  Crewe. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Crewe  idle  from  Saturday  to  Monday  night, 
when  the  committees  ^ere  to  be  announced.     He  sent  to 
the  State  Tribune  office  for  fifty  copies  of  that  valuable 
paper,   which  contained  a  two-column-and-a-half  article 
on  Mr.  Crewe  as  a  legislator  and  financier  and  citizen, 
with  a  summary  of  his  bills  and  an  argument  as  to  how 
the  State  would  benefit  by  their  adoption;  an  accurate  list 
of  Mr.  Crewe's  societies  was  inserted,  and  an  account 
of  his  life's  history,  and  of  those  ancestors  of  his  who 
had  been  born  or  lived  within  the  State.     Indeed,  the 
accuracy  of  this  article  as  a  whole  did  great  credit  to 
the  editor  of  the  State  Tribune,  who  must  have  spent  a 
tremendous  amount  of  painstaking  research  upon  it;  and 
the  article  was  so  good  that  Mr.  Crewe  regretted  (un- 
doubtedly for  the  editor's  sake)  that  a  request  could  not  be 
appended  to  it  such  as  is  used  upon  marriage  and  funeral 
notices:   "New   York,   Boston,  and  Philadelphia  papers 
please  copy." 

Mr.  Crewe  thought  it  his  duty  to  remedy  as  much  as 
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possible  the  unfortunate  limited  circulation  of  the  article, 
and  he  spent  as  much  as  a  whole  day  making  out  a  list  of 
fnends  and  acquaintances  whom  he  thought  worthy  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Tribune, -^mHtked  personal.  Vi^ 
tona  Flint  got  one,  and  read  it  to  her  father  at  the  break- 
fast  table.     (Mr.  Flint  did  not  open  his.)     Austen  V^ne 

tion  should  have  been  honoured,  but  honoured  he  was 

Slt"!h't''  '"k'^I"*^!?*'  .^"'  *"^  ^«  surprised  to  find 
tS^nt  I     7  ^-l  handwriting  and  wrote  him  a  letter  to 

m,?.h  l^r^^'  '^''^^  ^**^'*  ^^^^^  P'«^«k«d  ««  his  part 
much    aughter   and  elements  of  other  sensations  which 
according  to  Charles  R^de,  should  form  the  in^edrente 
«f  a  good  novel.     But  of  this  matter  later. 
Mr  r^^w^"^!'^*  and  Alice  each  got  one,  and  each  wrote 

supervised.)     Mrs.  ChiUingham  got  one ;  the  Honourable 
Hilary  Vane  got  one -marked  in  red  ink,  lest  he  should 
have  skipped  it  in  his  daily  perusal  of  the  paper.     Mr 
Brush  Bascom  got  one  likewise.     But  the  li^of  Mr 

upon  turther  in  these  pages. 

hnJr*"  w^r'l7"°i^^*,'^'^'°°  °^°^®  »^  la»*'  that  sensational 
hour  when  the  Speaker  makes  those  decisions  to  which 
he  IS  supposed  to  have  given  birth  over  Sunday  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  country  home  at  Hale.  Monday^Sight 
sessions  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  in  attendance  to  the  HBn- 
ourable  Brush  Bascom  and  Mr.  Ridout  and  a  few  other 
^nscientious  members  who  do  not  believe  in  cLating 
the  Stete,  but  to-mght  all  is  bustle  and  confusion,  and  a? 
least  four  hundred  members  are  pushing  down  the  aisles 

re'Ldinrthr^.rV-.'^  "*^''  l"*°  '^'  ^^^^«^  ««^te'  and 
reading  the  State   Tribune  or  the  ringing  words  of  the 

faTo?l  "^^"f  ^^^1  -hich  they  find  fn  tie  racks  on  the 
back  of  the  seats  before  them.  Speaker  Doby,  who  has 
been  apparently  deep  m  conference  with  the  most  im- 
portant members  (among  them  Mr.  Crewe,  to  whom  he 
has  whispered  that  a  violent  snow-storm  is  raging  in 
Hale),  raps  for  order;  and  after  a  few  preliminaries  hands 
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X^r^n^wwU^\«'^''^"°*^^'*  *  ^~*^^^«««  «"ence,  the 
paper  on  which  the  parliamentary  career  of  so  man v  am 
bitious  statesmen  depends.  ^  *™' 

fKiS*\"°i  *  pleasure  to  record  the  perfidy  of  man  nor 
cribed  H^"htit?>r"'  "''^^.  P'«-«t«  hi-'  L  his"^c1rcum!: 

he  sees  thfm  '  pThfn'T'""^  undoubted  geniuses  when 
art  anH  !^:ifi^.  ?  P^  '*  "^^  jealousy  on  General  Doby's 

part,  and  a  selfish  desire  to  occudv  the  rpnf  ra  ^f  VuZ^  !^^ 

.Tiro  "ir  mtr°-'l"'  "."'^'"  '"'™  been  an'^ve^ 
signt  ot  Air.  Utters;   when  the  Judiciary  fMr  RidnJ'. 

mX  atSr";:?.'^'^?.  '*  '^«"°  *"  '"^k  "*«  ■»aHof    c„"m! 
iniicee  alter  committee  was  revpRl«»fl    nn^i   *i,  , 

Hun,phrey  Crewe  might  „"  Ce"  te;n  "cUYnedT  thi 

Mr.  Crewe's  mind  began  to  soar  in  spfteofTdrPubUo 
BeoTT™^  T  r^"^'^'  »"<»  fie  stra^Sd.     Mi 
r^^'.       ""'™^   '"''y"'   fro™    B«»«»t.   M   it.     Mr' 

with  dignity  up  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  house     TW. 


**"'-^^*'^t»*M'^^''*  !*-^ 
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CHAPTER  X 

"FOB  BILLS  MAY  COME,  AND  BILLS  MAY  GO " 

A  MAN  with  a  sense  of  humour  once  went  to  the  canital 
as  a  member  of  the  five  hundred  from  his  town  and  he 

laui^nc.  ?1  '"^/'*!;'r^^*"'t"^'  *^«  ^^^^^  «aid,  from 
~^S  f  •  °  T",^^- ,  ^  ^"°^  that  this  statement  will  be 
received  incredulously,  and  disputed  by  those  wl  Tclaim 

^ed  ron^^*''  ''  \^7^  *^^"^'  '^'  hono^uraUe  gentleman 
died  from  too  much  of  a  good  thing.     He  was  ovlrnowered 

tChtlL'rf^r^^  .''.^"#^  ^^''^^d  thrundreTnng 

3     Bu^  t,l?  '  ^J^l^"  ^'^P"'^  ^^  "°  '^^^d  of  a  court 

eL  H?l^r^  "^^  ^'^  '?J'"S^"  h*^«  li^e^'  neverthe- 
less.    H^  wrote  a  poem,  said  to  be  a  plagiarism,  which 

contains  the  quotation  at  the  beginning^  of  thTchrter ' 

thlh  ■/^aJ^\  P^""*"  singular  is  supposed  to  relate  to 
at  be^f '^  Northeastern  Railroads,     ffwas  a  poor  %ke 

R  ilit"®®*^®^  *^  ^^  J^**  *h®  gentleman  referred  to  had 
^ventv^'ldThTK^v  f>°^«£?«d  four  hundred  an5 
f^l  wil^' jr  **  H^^P*  '*;  ^o  discerning  and  power- 
ful well-mshers  came  forward  and  said  to  him,  «  Friend 

fhe?o&;  h-  "'  '**'  ^°"?^^^^  "P'  ^^  °"°^be;  4^0  Ind 
the  gods  gave  him  compensation  in  laughter;  he  disturbed 
the  Solons  around  him,  who  were  interested  in  what  was 

consfiturnL^bvT  '"^  *^^''"i?  ''  ^«  ^^'^  duty  to  the" 
constituents  by  learning  parliamentary  procedure  before 

the  Speaker  got  his  golf  watch  and  shed  tears  over  it! 

rhe  gentleman  who  laughed  and  died  is  forgotten   as 

he  Wh7V°  ^l^""^  ^*  ?«^«^  «««^^«d  to  anySdy  thS 
he  might  have  been  a  philosopher,  after  all.     There  is 
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"ho  diiLt  attend  the«a^SnaaTl''ir''"^"''''^*'^«"'« 
received  mysterious  S^to  to  do  1  "'Lf  °"P'  "^en  they 
from  Newcastle.      And  tw  P'"*  ''<"•«  "hiefly 

poker  in  the  .^te-hoS^  tZ  ZZnf''^.?  j''l.^^7'^ 
come  to  them   whAn  fK^„         ^  waiung  for  the  Word  to 

counting  theT;  Sr^  tfllT  XT"^  ^°'^^  (prudent  ^ 
again.  The  manTth  at L  7t,  "^^^  ^^^  *"^  descended 
too,  and  at  thrtwe„t\Sil^:;TV*"^^*^  ^*  '^'^^ 
80  heartily.  He  Whed  ?t  h  •  '^^.  ^^''^^^^  -  but  not 
can  eq,  Aat  oVg^^ntt^^ 

The  risible  gentleman  l&mrh^^  t^\u  ^"^^ked  cards, 
tion,  about  whifh  L  Tde  tL  sJ  *  I^d  WlT^  ^f^'" 
a  stream  that  rises  honefullv  JwkF'  ^^^^kened  it  to 
its  way  singing  at  the  m^^^^^^^^  «"d  <*te« 

presently  fl^ws^  into  aCTfn  tL  *'^'''§  the  ocean,  but 
gotten  civerns  of  tSe  earth  In^^  fT""^  to  fill  the  for- 
and  sight  of  man      Th«  n»         "t  ^""I'V***  *^«  knowledge 

were  unmistakably  the  hT^  '?.N  ,,*b®^*^  8^"»»'dian8 
Botcher,  and  Sout  *^^,  f  ^^-^"rables  Messrs.  Bascom, 
ne  Se^e  ^^^  «'^*^'  ^^^^rn  of  aU  he  called 

i?«f e»  «e»/,ce,  etc.     ♦  An  act  fo^th^T  ^'^^"'*  */  -^^^ 

<»c«  of  Agriculture '     '.?«  ^!.  ^^  Irnprovement  of  the  Prac- 

ta  mcorporaU  the  Staf/rJ.,   'xateJforett  Area.'    'An  act 
act  in  relation  to  At^Z k^^^^' ^l"^"^''    *^» 

ous  committees,  'rtighf  reij«td!T'^\Sl- 
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and  thetlTi     V;lEre  '^^^.^^^Cfo^  ^^  '^''^'^^^ 

concerning  committeer  In  fhJ  ^  ^^  ^®"  **"«»^*i 
ceived  a  kind  TuT  neceasaril  v  hLfZ^  ?^  *  ^"«^  ^«  '«■ 
eastern's  president  to  r?miL  J  •  ^!"«\^'om  the  North- 
fallacy;  ^  a  neighb^urMr  p^^  in  a 

exf«nt  of  his  power  but  ♦vT/Vi  If  '^°"^'^  ^®^P  ^»"»  to  the 
notinterfei^i^lSa^  «^'««ds  could 

was  naturally  pSd  bv  thp^fof  /''^  T,'^"-  ^'-  Crewe 
it  seems  usefeK'reltt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t^i^^'on-^itSt^l^tt^l^^^^^^^^^ 

Seven,  no  matter  how  "fttethf-  f'  "'"^""^^  ^^  N"'°»>«^ 

what  might  be  goingTn  het    %f  T'"^  ^'^^^  «^ 

nate  enoSgh  to  £e  the  fn«il  Af  ,1 1'  ^'^"^^  ^^  "^^  fo^"*"- 

being  a  a^cre'V  elevert:^t^^^^ 

and  necessity  of  governmenrhl  «  .-  ®  importance 

shocked  at  nothing  he  SS^en^or^'P'^^^^'S^  ^"^  been 

he  had  a  glimpse  of  thJ^^  2    >  ^^^^'    however,  had 

lessly  cru8he?C  of  Mr  ^P^*^*'^ «  ^sts  under  the  hope- 

been  diXd;after  all  °"''  ^'^^^'  ^«  "^^^^^  ^^ 

mipossiblf  for  trHoiotaWe"!^^^^^  I*  ^*- 

Honourable  Jacob  BotSer  to  W^Mr  cZ''^^^^  '^^ 
tween  them  and  nnt  r.n««^-  x      '*  <^rewe  sitting  be- 

The  HonouraWe  BrLh  thZf  '^T «•  ^^'''^^'^  ^or  lim. 
bis  feelings,  betraved^tmi  ^  ""^^  ^^'^^"^  ^  expressing 
Crewe  had  cSuL  t^'th«T''  "^  }^^  ^^^"""^  ^r^ 
Botcher,  in  a  Del^t'^wliV^  Mr'clt^  ^'  ^" 

him  m  room  fortv^ie-ht  n(%hl  S  r         .     ^^®^®  *»  visit 
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-houting  -  Come  ir^"  in  gpite  S  thl'.?-^  i^?  '*'**'*^  ^°»«» 
Honourable  Jake,  b^inff  aCtotilI«r  »,  T**  *i:*T°*-  ^he 
none  but  his  intimat  "?ienl  e^^i^J^t^  °^  SSefe'/"^ 
the  top  bureau  drawer  °  "*®  '^"^  ^^'on* 

Cham,  and  hJtyg^ZtZ^^^ttS'^^  "ll ''?"," ' 
always  placed  a  laroe  mdH.r.!'^    i.  •  """""raWe  Jake, 

one  of  the  til«T^Tk       ?    J  <^,*''™ ''«  ''"  "ot  depreeainir 
fashion  the  public  questiorTthe^day        ""'' "'"'  ""»'>' 

en^.^^d'^r^Ji'rn^fh^'p^jio^^'r^r^  '>'•  *•>»-« »' 

buzz  of  tolkTh  ch  he  had  SS;^  thro^^^K''  T"^  ">« 
•om  ;  but  he  verr  nrh.r.iil  ...  through  the  closed  tran- 

.traiit  which'  ^Sr^^Zt^J^t^'^i^.^^t:^".^- 
the  Honourable  flZh   and  Mr  r^/"  "»»'«?''"'=«  from 

bed  b^rnrre^lmar  to  thlt'oTp  ^'"^^  "?"*.*"  l*'',"  the 

fri:n"d"wrj::h'  S^''^^^  '■r**"^'  "'«■" «" 

cS,w\f  TdZ-t  e°;c7;out"UyT  """^  ^"""-'-^ 
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th«°°„"y5°'  ^"'"  "'•  "^O"  P"'«"«d.   "  Let  me  fini.1. 

getieal?: """'"'""'"«  '»»^'"'-"  "'JMr.  Botcher,  apo,  . 

aotemtiodireotma,  '  "'»»'«''»'  rad'atop. ,.-!!,  ..j,,,,, 

I  We^tlVn^hf' • '"  *''i'  »«'™ing."  Mid  Mr.  Cr.  .,    ..  ,  „ 

^■^l^^iX^zs^  <""-  -"'"-^-  ^'-^■■ 

morelw„  rVto;„"rwL'''"'^'ys''''  ^ou  have  a„, 
among  th"  C     TffithJ"'  ^""t  ''J""'""«  '"»  """  ' 

"IW  imid  Sir?.  """"  -^-^ <»«<•  Mr.  Cre.e. 

of  g^S^C  ttL'-^^'ll^i^^™ 'he  point  0'  ™- 
•tentorian  tones.  "ftdoe8n"tl^  "°"''""'  P"'  "'  *" 
thought  a  hog  abont  ieglsSon  "    "  "  "'*  °"""'»'  '»  >« 

kindest  l'nner,r weVoTand t  ■"'""'   ""»  »  "" 

hint  from  welllintenLned  'e'peri^ne?™  Z^f^"""?;!  " 
hand,  Mr.  Crewe  had  a  ,l,Vni,        j  .     °  ""'  "'•>«>• 

He  waa  a  personalkv      P  ^,  -^  l""*  *  P<"'tion  to  uphold. 

were  apt  trKbufcd  LTtnarX'  ""'  '"r""^  """ 
Certainljr  not,  certainly  not,"  aaid  Mr    Botcher,  in 
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■tentonan  tones  of  apology,  "I  was  only  trying  to  cive 
yon  a  little  fnendly  advice,  but  I  may  have  put  it  too 
•trong.  Brush  and  I  —  I  may  as  well  be  plain  about  it, 
Mr.  Crewe  —  have  taken  a  liking  to  you.  Couldn't  help 
It,  sir,  sitting  next  to  you  as  we  do.  We  take  an  interest 
m  your  career,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  make  any  mis- 
takes.    Ain't  that  about  it,  Brush  ?  " 

"That's  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Bascom. 

Mr.  Crewe  was  too  big  a  man  not  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  the  sterling  philanthropy  which  lay  beneath 
the  exteriors  of  his  new  friends,  who  scorned  to  flatter 
him. 

"  I  understand  the  spirit  in  which  your  advice  is  given, 
gentlemen,"  he  replied  magnanimously,  "and  I  appreciate 
It.  We  are  all  working  for  the  same  things,  and  we  all  be- 
lieve that  they  must  be  brought  about  in  the  same  practical 
way.  For  instance,  w^  know  as  practical  men  that  the 
railroad  pays  a  large  tax  in  this  State,  and  thit  property 
must  take  a  hand— a  very  considerable  hand— in  legisla- 
tion. You  gentlemen,  as  important  factors  in  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  are  loyal  to  — er— tliat  property,  and 
perhaps  for  wholly  desirable  reasons  cannot  bring  forward 
too  many  bills  under  your  own  names.     Where*. j  I  —  " 

At  this  point  in  Mr.  Crewe's  remarks  the  Honourable 
Jacob  Botcher  was  seized  by  an  appaUing  coughing  fit 
which  threatened  to  break  his  arm-chair,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  swallowed  something  which  he 
u  ^*"  rl**  mouth  the  wrong  way.  Mr.  Bascom,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Crewe,  pounded  him  relentlessly  on  the  back. 

"I  read  that  article  in  the  Tribune  about  you  with 
great  interest,"  said  Mr.  Bascom,  when  Mr.  Botcher's 
coughing  had  subsided.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  — 
ahem  —  well  equipped  for  a  political  career.  But  what 
we  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  was  this,"  he  continued, 
as  Mr.  Crewe  showed  signs  of  breaking  in,  "those com- 
mittee appointments  you  desired." 

u.u^o*'",**^^,^'-  ^^^®'  ^^*^  some  pardonable  heat, 
the  bpeaker  doesn't  seem  to  know  which  side  his  bread's 
buttered  on." 


r-^bi  --  ^^S. 
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^hat  I  was  going  to  say,"  proceeded  Mr.  Bascom, 
that  General  Doby  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.    Person- 


"What 

M  ^aS 

•ily,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  general  feels  very  badly 
that  he  couldn  t  give  you  what  you  wanted.  He  took  a 
shine  to  ^ou  that  night  you  saw  him." 

«  fK J®^''  ^\'  5"i^^^.^'' *&T*^'  ^°^  ^^  ^""^  quite  recovered, 
"the  general  felt  bad -feels  bad,  I  should  say.  He 
perceived  that  you  were  a  man  of  ability,  sir—  " 

R™.1;''iiwT*  j"'^.*^^  reason,"  said  the  Honourable 
finish,   «that  he  couldn't  make  you  more  useful  just 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  jealousy,  my  dear  sir,  airainst 
youn^  members  of  ability,"  said  Mr.  Botcher,  S  hKost 
oracular  and  impressive  tones.  «  The  aflinpetition  amongst 
those  — er  — who  have  served  the  party  is  very  keen  for 
the  positions  you  desired.  I  personally  happen  to  know 
that  the  general  had  you  on  the  Judiciary  and  Appro- 
priations, and  that  some  of  your  —  er  —  well-wishers 
persuadea  him  to  take  you  off  for  your  own  good  " 

"It  wouldn't  do  for  the  party  leaders  to  make  you  too 
prominent  all  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Bascom.  "  You  are 
bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  what  passes  here.  The 
general  said,  *  At  ail  events  I  will  give  Mr.  Crewe  one 
chairmanship  by  which  he  can  make  a  name  for  himself 
suited  to  his  talents,'  and  he  insisted  on  giving  you  in 
spite  of  some  remonstrances  from  your  friends.  National 
Attairs.  The  general  urged,  rightly,  that  with  your 
broad  view  and  knowledge  of  national  policy,  it  was  *>is 
duty  to  put  you  in  that  place  whatever  people  might  say." 
Mr.  Crewe  listened  to  these  explanations  in  some  sir- 
prise  ;  and  being  a  rational  man,  had  to  confess  that  they 
were  more  or  less  reasonable. 

"Scarcely  any  bills  come  before  that  committee,"  he 
objected.  ' 

"Ah,"  replied  Mr.  Baacom,  "that  is  true.  But  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
in  line  for  —  er  —  national  honours.  It  has  not  always 
happened  in  the  past,  because  the  men  have  not  proved 
worthy.     But  the  opportunity  is  always  given  to  that 
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chairman  to  make  a  speech  upon  national  affairs  which 
18  listened  to  with  the  deepest  intorest."  ^ 

« Is  that  so  ? "  said  Mr.  Crewe.  He  wanted  to  be  of 
service,  as  we  know.  He  was  a  man  of  ide^  and  th« 
opening  sentences  of  the  speech  were  drerdriT^rfnl 

"  Let's  go  upstairs  and  see  the  general  now,"  suffaeated 
h'lVe  ttr^i  r  ^i-m^  ''''  ^^^  '  ^^^^^  thoigSTuld' 
agre^!"^'  ^  ^'''''  ""^  "°"^^'''*  ^°  *°^  ^"«''"  Mr.  Bascom 

h«'l^!";"  '*'^  ^''-   ^'®^«'  "I'™  ^illiflg  to  hear  what 
he  s  got  to  say,  anyway."  ^  ^"■"^ 

Taking  advantage  of  this  generous  concession  Mr 
Botcher  Wily  locSed  the  door,  and  led  the  way  up  The 
stairway  to  number  seventy-five.  After  a  knodc  o?  two 
here,  he  door  opened  a  c^ack,  disclosing,  instead  of  Gener^ 
Doby  s  cherubic  countenance,  a  sallow  face  with  an  e^ 
ceedmgly  pointed  nose.  The  owner  of  thele  features 
having  only  Mr.  Botcher  in  his  line  of  vision  made  Xi 
was  perhaps  an  unguarded  remark.  ^ 

"HeUo,  Jake,  the  general's  in  number  nine  — Mannini^ 
sent  for  him  about  half  an  hour  ago  "  Manning 

It  was  Mr.  Botcher  himself  who  almost  closed  th«  ^««. 

"  We'll  go  up  to  the  desk  and  see  Dobv  in  the  mnm 

'""f^ww'"  ^".'^''"  '^'^  '^''  Honourable  JuYe  ^'''"" 

WJiats  the  matter  with  seeing  him   now?"     Mr 

Cndir'  of  General  D.^yZZ\l,lT'J:.T.r."^;^l 
'' WelT-tw  Mr  V'-"  '"'''  "'"  H^ouraWe  Jake. 
It  waa  he  who  led  the  way  now,  briskly,  the  Honour- 


f  4 

"BILLS  MAY  COME,  AND  BILLS  MAY  GO"    iss 

quite  clLdraK  wL  Mr  C?!""^?'"*'  ?'"'=''  "»"<" 
tant  discovery  that  X  l,,^,h^  j^"-  """•"  ">°  ™PO"-- 
ent  had  aeen7e  of  humou^M"°M  Jr'°"  '"P"""-"- 
marble-topped  table  writ/na.^^'  **'"?'"«  ^^^  seated  at  a 

Sl«att  «^rl^7;t„t';!'"  -'•  all  the  littl, 

*»^e-^^\?:tin'C^\'f'T  '"-■'  -""'ble-topped 
him  and  turned  and  am  J"","'^  ^"^"^  *^^  '"'i'"  >«kind 
hi*  countenance  '"'™''''  «P«»'ion  spread  over 

jokes."  ^     '     " "  "^^^y  °^^  of  Manning's  little 

be:;?mLtr7„'r;ifr:rJ;;:ti''^-  ^?r--  "^  haven-t 
«  he  thinks.     Amll'M^^MtnTng"-?-    ''» -"  «»  «-n 

Crewl"wereS''thTdl''-'-«'''^^"^™  ^o"  «<>1°".  Mr. 

Httle  ^  he-Sfhetkt'S  Sttnlr'h  ""'""«.'' 
waste-basket.  *""  P"*  ^^em  jn  the 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Crewp  "  vm,  ««« i  '^  i 
uponmvaopnnnf    Vr      1       -^^  neednt  have  torn  'em 

e™  giv"e{  mTra -.eg  s?aror'':„d''irtv''l"''  *''^  ''°'""'-" 
getting  Mr.  Flint  to  sender  th  nking  seriously  of 

P<^iti^andhavrto7oTe'rrh:srt:r''"°^'  "*"  ''-■ - 

HonPraWu'shYascrreUtT^''  ^'-  ^--•"  *"» 

»«u!a'I:in^erri":S\s1uch*'/>T^-  "»  .™'™<' 
they  are."  ^^  ^"^'^  ^  ^^^  t«  see  things  as 

g»rnK'«tal  g:if  .f^^^       ^^^"  ^>'  ^^-^  tin.e  had  re- 
usual  genial  air  of  composure,  -Tm  glad  you 
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said  that,  Mr.  Crewe.  As  these  gentlemen  will  tell  you, 
If  I  d  had  my  wish  I'd  have  had  you  on  every  important 
committee  in  the  House."  J       v    w^" 

"  ^^^''^.^^^TT^^  ®^®''y  important  committee,  General," 
corrected  the  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher. 

"  Yes,  chairman  of  'em,"  assented  the  general,  after  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Crewe's  countenance  to  see  how  this  state- 
ment fared  "  But  the  fact  is,  the  boys  are  all  jealous  of 
oHhTk^d  '^  ^"*«^'     ^  supnose  you  suspected  something 

,  \}  ^^°^}^  5^»ve  imaginea  there  might  be  some  little 
feeling,    Mr.  Crewe  assented  modestly. 

*i,'l^"v''^^'"/'"^^  **"*  general,  "and  I  had  to  combat 
tbat  teehng  when  I  insisted  upon  putting  you  at  the  head 
of  National  Affairs.  It  does  not  do  for  a  new  member, 
wbatever  his  proraineace  in  the  financial  world,  to  be 
pushed  forward  too  quickly.  And  unless  I  am  mighty 
mistaken,  Mr.  Crewe,"  he  added,  with  his  hand  on  the 
new  member's  shoulder,  "you  wiU  make  yourself  felt 
without  any  boosting  from  me." 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  remain  idle,  General,"  answered 
Mr.  Crewe,  considerably  mollified. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  general,  "and  I  say  to  some 
of  those  men, 'Keep  your  eye  on  the  gentleman  who  is 
Chairman  of  National  Affairs.'  " 

After  a  little  more  of  this  desultory  and  pleasant 
talk,  during  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  bathroom  for 
several  tall  and  thin  glasses  ranged  on  the  shelf  there, 
Mr.  Crewe  took  his  departure  in  a  most  equable  frame 

?  ?T-  ,,"  ^**®"  *^®  ^^^  ^»«  closed  and  locked  be- 
lund  him,  Mr.  Manning  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  once 
more  produced  from  a  drawer  in  the  table  the  salmon- 
coloured  tickets,  and  glanced  again  at  the  general  with  a 
smile. 

"  For  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Speaker  and  all  the  little 
Speakers,  to  New  York  and  return." 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE    HOPPKJK 

It  is  certainly  not  the  function  of  a  romance  to  relate, 
with  the  exactness  of  a  House  journal,  the  proceed i.^  of 
a  Legislature.  Homebody  has  likened  the^sXhouS  to 
poneer  Kentucky  a  dark  and  bloody  ground  over  w^ic^ 
the  battles  of  selhsh  interests  ebbed  and  Howed,  _  no 
place  for  an  innocent  and  unselfish  bystander  like  Mr. 
Crewe,  who  desired  only  to  make  of  his  State  an  Utopia 

SutTf  ITnT.'''''  ^^'  '^'  P"^^^*'  good -not  his  o^: 
^ut  If  any  pohtician  were  fatuous  enough  to  believe  that 

fwak^th'^  ?r'  ^"'  *  T"  ''  '^^^"^^^  ''ill^  an<i  calmly 
await  their  fate;  a  man  who,  like  Senator  Sanderson   only 

TrTm   th7  V^'  '*P^^^  ^*^«"  ^«  ^^  "«ti««d  by  tZ 
gram,  that  politician  was  entirely  mistaken 

No  sooner  had  his  bills  been  assigned  to  the  careful  and 

just  considemtion   of   the   committees  in   ch^ge  o   ^he 

Honourable  Brush  Bascom   Mr.  Botcher,  and  others  than 

Mr.  Crewe  desired  of  each  a  day  for  a  hearing      Everv 

member  of  the  five  hundi^  was  provided  wit!'  a  cop? 

T:Z^"^^  T'^  T?^'  ^^  personally  appealeTto 
to  appear  and  speak  for  the  measures.  Foresters,  road 
builders,   and  agriculturists   (expenses  paid)    wer^  s^t 

iZJTft^'' A^^^^'S  ^^''  ^^^^  «»^  others  came  dmv^ 
Z?^.t^lt'  ''''*    ^t"^^^™^"   ^^°   ^«^   »  generation  had 

Ta^Hes  Ttwo'''  "^^rP?^«  '-^^%  f-m  other 
iocaii,-i^.     Jn   two   cases   the   largest   committee   rooms 

pW  too  small  for  the  gathering'' which  was  the  res™? 

iLh^d  T\''SJ'f^-^  f  ^  the  legislative  hall  had  to  be 
lighted.  The  Stats  Trthune  gave  column  reports  of  the 
fieanngfe  and  httie  editorial  pushes  besides.  And  vet, 
when  all  was  over,  when  it  had  been  proved   beyond  a 
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mnn«v  f'  '^  ^^^  State  would  consent  to  spend  a  little 
money  she  would  take  the  foremost  rank  umoL  hw 
forty  odd  sisters  for  progression,  the  bills  were  sSu  under 
c..nsu  ration  by  those  hard-headed  statesmen,  Mr  B^com 
and  h     Botcher  and  their  associates. 

It  CO  Jd  not  be  because  these  gentlemen  did  not  know 
the  arguments  and  see  the  necessity.  Mr.  Crewe  had 
had  them  to  dinner,  and  had  spent  so  much  timeTtS 
a^e'er  ZTT^  ^'  caseil  to  which  they  absltely 
mZTLrf  T  *^1^  ,  ^""^  *«  »  ^«^ced  seclusion.  Th^ 
member  from  Leith  also  wrote  letters  and  telefframs  and 

St   ""i^T^""'^  arguments  and  documents  ^  Mr^ 

to  ?hink  thp?;'''''  '^'^°"F.^  ^^'  ^^^"^  discouraged,  be^n 
to  think  there  was  something  mysterious  about  ill  thia 
seemingly  unnecessary  deliberation. 

Mr.  "^Tewe,  though  of  great  discernment,  was  only  mortal 
and  while  he  was  fighting  his  batt  le  singlXnded  how 
was  he  to  know  that  the  gods  abov.  him  wl^takSg  smJ 
aad  preparing  for  conflict  ?     Th.    gods  do  not  Sfe  oS 

rress,  and  old  Tom  Gay  lord,  who  n  iy  be  likened  to  Mara. 
had  no  intention  of  sending  JupHer  notice  untU  he  got  h^ 
cohorts  into  line.     The  strife,  because  it  wai.  to  be  ?nter 
necmcwa.  the  more  terrible.     Hith,     o  th^  Gay  lord  L  urn 
ber  Company,  like  the  Winona  Man    .    turW  Comorv 

the^r^nrfl?  ^'i'  -i»r^^^^^^  '^'^  --^  foriiles  aW 
the  fyne),  had  been  a  faithful  ally  of  liie  Kmpire-  and  on 

occasions  when  it  was  needed,  had  borrowfdTe  w'h^S 
army  to  obtam  grants  extensions,  and  franchises.      ^ 

The  fact  IS  that  old  Tom  Gaylord,  in  the  autumn  nre- 
vious  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Flint  about  lumber  raC 
r«t  t^''  ^r  Tf'^  "r ^-  ^''  ^^1-*  hadTeerpohte^ 
«rtl^  J  Z  i^  ^u""''  '^^°'  ^i^hallhis  tremendous  prop! 
erties,  coui4  ship  by  no  other  railroad  than  the  North- 
eastern, had  left  the  New  York  office  in  a  black  ra^e  A 
more  innocent  citizen  than  old  Tom  would  haveTui  h^ 
^  (which  was  without  doubt  a  strong  one)  1^ fore  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  the  State,  but  old  Tom  Sew  well 
enough  that  the  Railroad  Commission  was  i^  rSuy^ 
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M^S^twl  ""^  ^^\N«'-the^tem  system,  as  much  under 
Mr.  h  Unt  8  orders  as  the  conductors  and  brakemen.     Old 

Jffrn;/"  ^T-^'w  ^  *^^  I"*P'  conceived  an  unheard-of 
effrontery,  a  high  treason  which  took  away  the  breath  of 
hi^  secretary  and  treasurer  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
Ihe  phin  contemplated  a  line  of  railroad  from  the  heart  of 
the  lumber  regions  down  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Pingsquit  to  Kingston,  where  the  lumber  could  t^ake 

l^tp  «!«'r*  f  S  ''•'*'  '*  """"f  .*  pernicious  revival  of  an  obso- 
lete  state  of  affairs,  competition,  and  if  persisted  in,  involved 
nothing  less  than  a  fight  to  a  finish  with  the  krmy  the 
lobby  of  the  Northeastern.  Other  favoured  beings^stood 
a^haat  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  hastened  to  o?d  Tom 
with  timely  counsel;  but  he  had  reached  a  frame  of  mind 
which  they  knew  well.  He  would  listen  to  no  reason  a^d 
maintained  stoutly  that  there  were  other  lawyers  in  the 

Snir^v  v'^^'i"  PS"*'^^^  T^^'^'y  ^"^  lobb/ tactics  as 
«^1  J  T:  *5^-  Honourable  Galusha  Hammer,  for  in- 
m^^r  t\f "  """^  independent  and  warj-  war-horse  who  had 
miart  Th^H  ^^^""&J°>?Pfoniises  out  of  the  Honourable 
Hilary.  The  Honourable  Galusha  Hammer  was  sent  for,  and 
wasnowindustriously,if  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  at  work 

TheHonourableHilarywaslikewiseatwork,equallyquietlv 
and  unobtrusively.  Vhen  the  powers  fall  out,^they  do 
not  open  up  at  once  with  long-distance  artillery.  There 
IS  always  a  chance  of  a  friendly  settlement.  The  news  was 
worth  a  good  deal,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Peter  Pardriff 
(brother  of  Paul,  of  Ripton),  who  refrained,  wTthp;aise 
worthy  self-control,  from  publishing  it  in  the  StaU  Trib- 
tm«,  although  the  temptation  to  do  so  must  have  been  great. 
And  most  of  the  senatorial  twenty  saw  the  trouble  coming 
.iud  braced  their  backs  against  it,  but  in  silence.     The 

Jethro  B^sa  ^^^"^  ^"^  *^^^  ^''*''  *^  *'"'*  ®'"'^®  *^'®  ^^^^  °^ 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Crewe,  blissfiiJlv  ignorant  of  this 

LffJf "  3  ''°?-^'^*;  ^*'  preparing  a  speech  on  national 
a^airs  a^  national  issues  which  was  to  startle  an  unsus- 
pecting State.  Mrs  Pomfret,  who  had  received  many 
clippings  and  pamphlets,  had  written  him  weekly  letters 
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thnt;  It  occurred  to  him  tlmf  iu^      ""«"•« oi  victoria 
aeliver  It.     Having  unexpectedly  received  in  the  mail  * 

national  policies  whichTSf  r^S  ^f  1,  ^  "'^" 
and  «I>ioh  touches  upon  such  LZll  nLro  'ouW^ 
"r."*  ™PP'M  by  the  Federal  Government  "  ^'° 
to  tfr^hto"  ^MrV""'''  "'"■»'"«'"  -  "  --.  ot  going 

sent  h.m.     Were  such  qualifications  as  Mr.  Crewe  i^: 
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into  hiffh  office?    Were  industry,  persistency,  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  sufficient? 

Since  bis  return  from  Pepper  County,  Austen  Vane  had 
never  been  to  the  State  capital  during  a  session,  although 
It  was  common  for  young  lawyers  to  have  cases  before  the 
Legislature.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  why  he 
did  not  take  these  cases,  aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  very  remunerative.  On  occasions  gentlemen 
from  diflFerent  parts  of  the  State,  and  some  from  outside 
of  It  who  had  certain  favours  to  ask  at  the  hands  of  the 
lawmaking  body,  had  visited  his  back  office  and  closed 
the  door  after  them,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
had  referred  to  the  relationship  of  the  young  lawyer  to 
Hilary  Vane.  At  such  times  Austen  would  freely  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  his  father  for 
being  in  the  world  — and  refer  them  politely  to  Mr.  HU- 
wy  Vane  himself.  In  most  cases  they  had  followed  his 
advice,  wondering  not  a  little  at  this  isolated  example  of 
quixotism.  ^ 

During  the  sessions,  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  week 
ends  which  were  often  occupied  with  .conferences,  the 
Honourable  Hilary's  office  was  deserted;  or  rather,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  headquarters  were  removed  to  room  Num- 
ber Seven  m  the  Pelican  Hotel  at  the  capital.     Austen 
got  many  of  the  lay  clients  who  came  to  see  his  father  at 
such  times;   and  — without  giving  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  his  income  — It  might  be  said  that  he  was  beginnine  to 
have  what  may  be  called  a  snug  practice  for  a  lawyer  of 
bis  expenence.    In  other  words,  according  to  Mr.  Tootin? 
who  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  matter,  "not  wearinlr 
the  collar    had  been  more  of  a  financial  success  for  Austen 
tban  that  gentleman  had  imagined.    There  proved  to  be 
many  clients  to  whom  the  fact  that  young  Mr.  Vane  did 
not  carry  a  "retainer  pass"  actually  appealed.      These 
clients  paid  their  bills,  but  they  were  neither  large  nor 
influential,  as  a  rule,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Iraylord  Lumber  Company,  where  the  matters  for  trial 
were  not  large.     If  young  Tom  Gaylord  had  had  his  way, 
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effort,,  and  indeerin  snite"  , Tu"'     I"  '?"'  »'  ■■« 

came  home  ,o  deep,  «„d  the  elder  Mr  Van?™.'ior{ 
man  to  thrive  on  small  foil-      u-  1 1    **""  7"*  "Ot  a 

field  from  whuT  rdirel'd  th^a'-Cef  ofXt.a'?"'- 

3:^  txro.-^r'irt^i^Sittni  S 

No  public  questions  could  be  broached  uoon  wh.nl  flf^* 

g;pftp„^-rL^-HS3^ 
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bade  hmi  refrain  even  from  circunwtantial  accounts  of 
what  went  on  in  room  Number  Seven  of  the  Pelican.  He 
had  an  idea  that  Austen  knew  and  silently  condemned ;  and 
how  extremely  maddening  wag  this  feeling  to  tlie  Honour- 
able Hilary  may  well  be  imagined.  All  his  life  long  he 
had  deemed  himself  morallv  invulnerable,  and  now  to  l>e 
judged  and  ethically  found  wanting  by  the  son  of  Sarah 
Austen  was,  at  times,  almost  insupportable.  Were  the 
standards  of  a  long  life  to  be  suddenly  reversed  by  a 
prodigal  son  ? 

To  get  back  to  Austen.     On  St.  Valentine's  Day  of 
that  year  wlien,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  seated  in  his 
oflBce  scribbling  certain  descriptions  of  nature  suggested 
by  the  valentines  in  Mr.  Hayman's  stationery  store,  the 
postman  brought  in  a  letter  from  young  Tom  Gaylord. 
Austen  laughed  as  he  read  it.     "  The  Honourable  Galusha 
Hammer  is  well  named,"  young  Tom  wrote,  "but  the 
conviction  has  been  gaining  ground  with  me  that  a  ham- 
mer is  about  as  much  use  as  a  shovel  would  be  at  the 
present  time.     It  is  not  the  proper  instrument.     But  the 
old  man  "  (it  was  thus  young  Tom  was  wont  to  designate 
his  parent)  "  is  pig-headed  when  he  gets  to  fighting,  and 
won  t  listen  to  reason.     H  he  believes  he  can  lick  the 
Northeastern  with  a  Hammer,  he  is  dumed  badly  mistaken, 
and  I  told  him  so.     I  have  been  giving  him  sage  advice 
in  little  drops  —  after  meals.     I  tell  him  there  is  only  one 
man  in  the  State  who  has  sense  enough  even  to  shake  the 
Northeastern,  and  that's  you.     He  thinks  this  a  pretty 
good  joke.     Of  course  I  realize  where  your  old  man  is 
planted,  and  that  you  might  have  some  natural  delicacy 
and  wish  to  refrain  from  giving  him  a  jar.     lint  come 
down  for  an  hour  and  let  me  talk  to  you,  anyway.     The 
new  statesman  from  Leith  is  cutting  a  wide  swuth.     Not 
a  day  passos  but  his  voice  is  heard  roaring  in  tlie  Forum  ; 
he  has  visited  all  the  State  institutions,  dined  and  wined 
the  governor  and  his  staff  and  all  the  ex-governors  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  he  has  that  hard-headed  and  caus- 
tic journalist,  Mr.  Peter  Pardriff,  of  the  StaU   Tribune, 
hypnotized.     He  has  some  swells  up  at  his  house  to  hear 
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his  speech  on  national  affairs,  amone  them  nIH  viint-. 
daughter,  who  is  a  ripper  to  look  at,  afthong"  I  never  ?o? 
liT'.n*°  "Iv  ">»»««»»  tl'e  street".  As  yll  m^LI^' 
daughteThfr^"?  "'  "  <""*  ^"  ^--  ^  l-™'#ffi 
Austen  sat  for  a  long  time  after  readine  this  letter  iAW 
watchmg  the  snow-clouds  gathering  afo,mdS^wLnel^ 
Then  he  tore  up  the  paper,  on  which  he  hadSscriE» 
^u,ZnI  ™«"  .W^-oo-sult^d  a  time-table,  iSdTt  noon  S 
eVpri\:!.:?M:f  ™°?  "-«  "> »  ^ack  seat  oTthS 

ie^m'^p:iSnrco^;^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^  »| 

Whom  nodded  to  him,  he  stood  for  a  minuteTn^'th^  whiri 

was  reneLnJh-'^'*  of  spending  the  night  at  the  PeUcan 
was  repellent  to  him,  and  he  was  hesitating  between  twn 
more  modest  hostelries  when  he  was  haile7by  fgTan^wUh 

«v«r°.^  iT^'*"  ^'?'^'  *  weather-beaten  face^af d  a  dear 
eye  that  shone  with  a  steady  and  kindlv  iShf      Tf 

^'"w^^.^^°°^u'  *^^  "^embef  from  MercJr.  ^^^^     ^'  ^'^ 

welde^'hand.  Jr  ^"'''?^"  ^^  ^"«d'  ^^^ending  a 
welcome  hand;    and,   when  Austen    had  told    him   hi^ 

Austen  accepted  gratefully,  and  as  they  trudged  through 
the  storm  up  the  hill,  he  inquired  how  legisS  matters 
we^re  progressing.     Whereupon  Mr.  RedbforunLXed 

"  Say,  I  just  warmed  up  all  over  when  I  see  yon  AustPn 
I  m  so  glad  to  run  across  an  honest  man.  We^a  n'ffor^oi 
HI  Mercer  what  you  did  for  Zeb  Meader,  and  how  vou 
went  against  your  interests.  And  I  ffuess  if^fnT/ 
you  any  harm  in  the  State.  As  manyTthir^^^^^^^^^  IZ 
members  have  spoke  to  me  about  it.  And  down  here  I've 
got  so  I  just  can't  hold  in  any  more  " 

"Is  It  as  bad  as  that,  Mr.  Redbrook  ?"  asked  Austen 
with  a  serious  glance  at  the  farmer's  face.  ' 
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Jr  ?rnJ!°M**^  ^  don't  knovv  how  to  begin,"  said  the  mem- 
ber  from  Mercer,  and  paused  suddenly.     "But  I   don't 

~  where  L'^s^:'^^^  '"^"^''  ^^'''"'  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  "i« 

"  S?  1^",;"  ^^^^  Austen,  « I  understand." 

"  Well,  said  Mr.  Redbrook,  "  it  just  makes  me  tremble 
as  an  American  citizen.  The  railrud  sends  them  Sick 
cusses  down  here  that  sit  in  the  front  seats  who  know  all 
this  here  parhamentary  law  and  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
and  every  time  any  of  us  gets  up  to  speak  our  honest 
minds,  they  have  us  ruled  out  of  order  or  get  ?he  thTng 
laid  on  the  table  until  some  Friday  morning  when  ther? 
aint  nobody  here,  and  send  it  along  up  to  the  Senate 

aU  7he"f:ino^''  ^*  '^"'^;  ^"^^'  SpeaLr,^and  he?s  s  uffed 
aU  the  important  committees  so  that  you  can't  get  an 

mXt  «T''"''  considered.  You  can  talk  to  thS  com^ 
mittees  all  you've  a  mind  to,  and  they'll  just  listen  and 
never  do  anything.     There's  five  hundred  in  the  House 

?«      wTlT^  "^'^^  "^  ^  Legislature  than  a  camp-meetL' 
IS.     What  do  you  suppose  they  done  last  Friday  mornine 
when  there  wahn  t  but  twenty  men  at  the  sesJon  ?     W^e 

?tlrh,-H''  ^"^tf' /^""-'/"^  ^^  *^"'^  feUers  were  breakin'  it. 
It  forbid  anybody  ridmg  on  a  pass  except  railroad  presi- 

^nrhf;  ''i "i!?'  '?'?'.  "messengers,  and  persons  in^mfs- 
fortune,  and  they  stuck  in  these  words, '  and  others  to  whom 
passes  have  been  granted  hy  the  proper  officers:  Ain't  thS 
a  disgrace  to  the  State  ?  A^d  thosf  twenty  senato^ 
passed  It  before  we  got  back  on  Tuesday.  You  canT  ge^ 
a  bill  through  that  Legislative  unless  you  go  up  to  fhe 
Pelican  and  get  permission  of  Hilary  —  "  P  »^  tne 

triSwf hi«^''*^'''°!'  '*°PP'^  ^"^^y^V^y.  and  glanced  con- 
tritely  at  nis  companion. 

"  I  didn;t  mean  to  get  goin'  so,"  he  said,  « but  some- 
started  ""^^  American  government'd   never   been 

Austen^*^''  ^^^^  *^'**  ^^^  °'^^®^^'  ^^'  ^^^brook,"  said 

wl!ll  t'''''^^'^  you  did.  I  guess  I  can  tell  an  honest  man 
when  I  see  one.     It's  treason  to  say  anything  against  this 
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Northeastern    louder    than  a   whisoer      THrv  wo«f 
electric  raibud  bad  up  ia  GreonacZ^d  1^7.o^°lfT, 
spoke  for  .tand  tried  to  get  the  committee  toTport  it 

weTad'Zett:/:^™  ^^«"=-"''  »'-"'''  -"  -aU 

inJ'fhfi'X'i^^/Sr^t^^"'"^^  "''''^'^•=-  »*-^ 
h. ^^A^^ FJ'^''^^  /^  '^^^  sentiment ?  "  Austen  asked  after 

"  Whr-iTM^'p^f/'^  ^  '^^"^  ^«  was  to  occupy 
pnnn!;ir?'  1  ^T^'"  ^^dbrook,  with  coHviction,  "  there's 
enough  feel  as  I  do  to  turn  that  House  upside  down -if 

"S  afrafd'tTh     JJ  ^^ K™  T'^  -'ht,  Austen  » 
im  atraid    I   shouldn't    be   of  much   use"   Ansfpn 

Se  w;  1  "  ^P '^;^  ^'^"^  ^^^^^  ^«  ^  ^-k  seat;  toa"      ° 

The  Widow  Peasley's  was  a  frame  and  gabled  house  of 

Revolutionary  days  with  a  little  terrace  in  front  ofTt  and 

a  retaining  wall  built  up  from  the  sidewalk      Austen  on 

the  steps,  stood  gazing  across  at  a  square  mansbn  with 

ItZt  ZT'l  ^V^^^^^^^  ^^  «1"^«  ^^^  maples  and  pines 
It  was  set  far  back  from  the  street,  and  a  driveway  entered 

lirYu'T  '""^  ^^^P*  ^  ^id«  semicircleToihe  front 
door  and  back  again.     Before  the  door  was  a  s Wh  of  » 

pattern  new  to  him,  with  a  seat  high  above  the  Wkf n? 
two  long-bodied,  deep-chested  horsef  their  heads  held  with 
difficulty  by  a  little  footman  with  his  arms  above  l^m  It 
that  moment  two  figures  in  furs  emerged  from  the  hou^ 
The  young  woman  gathered  up  the  reins  and  Cped  Slv 
to  tho  box  the  man  followed;  the  little  groortouchedS 
fur  helmet  and  scrambled  aboard  as  the  horses  soran^ 
forward  to  the  music  of  the  softest  of  bells      The  sle^^h 

pKtTl.''^'  '^'I^'  '^°^^^^  ^y  -  «1^^-  turn  rJn^^ 
pie  at  the  entrance,  the  young  woman- raised  her  evls 
from  the  horses,  stared  at  Au?ten,  and  bowed  As  for 
t^\T\^:-  ^rV''^''^  ^'  ^«  t°«k  off  his  hatrand  hf  real' 

on  uX  Sll'but?heT^''5  '""^'^^"^-  The  sle^h  flet 
her  Ld  hp  «H-n  t  ^\- "?^^  ■^"''^  "^^^'^  *«  look  behind 
famng'll'tredlea^^  '  Th^n  h"  '^'^^'  '''^  \"^"«^^- 
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"  That  s  Flint  s  daughter,  ain't  it?"  inquired  the  member 
from  Mercer.     «  Didn't  callate  you'd  know  her:' 

Austen  flushed.  He  felt  exceedingly  foolish,  but  an 
answer  came  to  him. 

"  I  met  her  in  the  hospital.  She  used  to  go  there  to  see 
Zeb  Meader." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Redbrook;  "  Zeb  told  me  about  it, 
and  she  used  to  come  to  Mercer  to  see  him  after  he  got 
out.     She  ain't  much  like  the  old  man,  I  callate." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is,"  said  Austen. 

"I  don't  know  what  she's  stayin'  with  that  feller  Crewe 
for,  the  farmer  remarked ;  "  of  aU  the  etarnal  darn  idiots 
-—  why,  Brush  Bascom  and  that  Botcher  and  the  rest  of 
em  are  trailin'  him  along  and  usin'  hin  for  the  best  thing 
that  ever  came  down  here.  He  sets  up  to  be  a  practical  man, 
and  don  t  know  as  much  as  some  of  us  hayseeds  in  the  back 
seats.     Where  be  you  goin'  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  the  Pelican." 

"Well,  I've  got  a  committee  meetin'  of  Agriculture  " 
said  Mr.  Redbrook.  "Could  you  be  up  here  at  Mis' 
Peasley's  about  eight  to-night  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  Austen  replied,  "  if  you  want  to  see  me." 

"  I  do  want  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Redbrook,  significantly, 
and  waved  a  farewell. 

Austen  took  his  way  slowly  across  the  state-house  park, 
threading  among  the  groups  between  the  snowbanks  tow- 
ards the  wide  facade  of  the  Pelican  Hotel.  Presently  he 
paused,  and  then  with  a  sudden  determination  crossed  the 
park  diagonally  into  Main  Street,  walking  rapidly  south- 
ward and  scrutinizing  the  buildings  on  either  side  until 
at  length  these  began  to  grow  wide  apart,  and  he  spied 
a  florist  s  sign  with  a  greenhouse  behind  it.  He  halted 
again,  irresolutely,  in  front  of  it,  flung  open  the  door, 
and  entered  a  boxlike  office  fiUed  with  the  heated  scents 
of  flowers.  A  little  man  eyed  him  with  an  obsequious 
interest  which  he  must  have  accorded  to  other  young  men 
on  similar  errands.  Austen  may  be  spared  a  repetition  of 
the  very  painful  conversation  that  ensued ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  after  mature  deliberation,  violets  were  chosen.     He 
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S  to  ro  r  The  S^^-^'if  '^^  ""»"  P^fer  vio- 
the  daughter  of  the  pSe'Tnfji  ""v"  «°^*"  """"or 
roads  caused  a  vWbfe  'utiL'  ""«  ^ortheastera  Rail- 
regard,  an  attitudeThTch\rot^"f/  ""'  "f'»  fl""""' 
and  depression  in  AusJen  corresponding  disgust 

^Ma^ce'd  rAurtirXiSiJlfif  r  »'  ^-r'-"    He 

;:An°dw^'tirrpirr?""'"'»- 

that  made  the  panes  rattle  behTndS™        '"'  '"  '  """"^ 

down  here  in  session  Time  "  """^  ^^"  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

M^Bt^rg^i^S^^^^^^^^^ 

"I  came  for  my  heaUh  »  he  ?IS     f?"  °^.  *^^^  pleasantry. 

^  "I've  heard  tCTUreTtith    P''^'"^' *^^^«"^^^^ 
Austen.  °^^^   ^^*^^  some  people,"  said 

Mr.  Bascom  grinned  again. 

Ba^U'^^tre^f^ltf '  ^^--er  -'»'"•"  -d  Mr. 
use.  You'U  find  thp  H-i?  "»J'»  away,  but  it  ain't  much 
the  same  old  "tmd  "ex^S  It'^""^  ^"'"^  business  ,t 
Seven  up  there  "And  Mr  IW  ^°™'"'"i  '"  dumber 
known  window  on  thet e™d  ZT  ^"""^  "^  **  *«"- 

the  t^utj-c^^e^drn^tlr^hirr^-t-r-  "To  ten 
yours  speak  on  national  t^Sra  fZ^l  P'."*^*^  °* 
pushing  his  bills  along  "  understand  you're 

little'^yt""""'  *'*  ^'""  deUberation,  shut  one  of  hi. 
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time/"^  ^''"^'"  ^^  ^'^'  "''°"'®  ^""^  ^^®  ™^  ^^^^  yo"  get 
Austen   went  slowly  down  the  street  and  entered  the 
smoke-clouded  lobby  of  the  Pelican.     He  wa^  a  man  to 
draw  attention,  and  he  was  stared  at  by  many  polSms 
there  and  spoken  to  by  some  before  he  reached  the  sta?.^ 
Mounting,  he  found  the  door  with  the  nu^ne^  7    aid 
knocked      The  medley  of  voices  within  ceased;  there  were 
sounds  of  rattling  papers,  and  of  closing  of  folding  doors 
The  key  turned  ni  the  lock,  and  Statelienator  Nathan  ei 
Billmgs  appeared  in  the  doorway,  with  a  look  of  no  te 
inquiry  on  his  convivial  face.     This  expression,  when  he 

"  mvt;if  T^?^>J"  ^Tf  ^"'^  "'^^  c^onsterniuon 
in      Th^' H      '  ^'u?'  T^''!^  ^^'^  ^^"**°^-     "  Come  in,  come 
down?"   Honourable  Hilary's  here.     When'd  you  come 

I' Hello,  Nat,"  said  Austen,  and  went  in. 

Ihe  Honourable  Hilary  sat  in  his  usual  arm-chair:  Mr 
Botcher  severely  strained  the  tensile  strength  of  the  bed! 
springs;  Mr.  Ham  Iton  Tooting  stood  before  the  sti  1  wav- 
ing  portieres   in  front  of  the   folding  doors;   and  Mr 
Manning,  the  division  superintendent,  sat  pensively  with 
hi^.pen  in  his  mouth,  before  the  marble-topped  table'  fmn 
which  everything  had  been  removed  but  a  Bible      Two 
gentlemen,  whom  Austen  recognized  as  colleagues  of  Mr 
Billings  m  the  State  Senate,  stood  together  in  a  window 

^  hL  Li''  ^''  \^'^''  ^^i  ^^^^  '  ^^"d  o'^  1"«  shoulder 
How  are  you.  Judge  ?  "  he  said.    "  I  only  came  in  to  n«v 

my  respects.     I  hope  I  have  not  disturbed  anf-^l^enLrtaTn^ 
ment  going  on  here,"  he  added,  glancing  i^  turn  at  the' 

w2 Td  XTnl  r  "'  '^  ^''"'  ""v!^  ^^^"  ^'  '^'  ««'' -in' 
Excellency.  ^""^  '^°°''  *"  *^"  apartment  of  his 

"  Why,  no,"  answered  the  Honourable  Hilary,  his  cus- 

paT^dTd^n't  k'"^  '''  '''''  '"'^^.^^^''°  ''  surp^^e  on  h  s 
part,  "didn  t  know  you  were  coming  down." 

Austen        ^  ^''°''  '^  ""^'"^^  "^'^^  ^^^  morning,"  said 
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TolkT'^i'''''  ^T?  ^^"PPose,"  ramarked  the  Honourable 
Jacob  Botcher,  in  Ins  deep  voice.  ""uuraoie 

"No,  merely  a  pleasure  trip,  Mr.  Botcher." 
Ihe  Honourable  Jacob  rubbed  his  throat,  the  two  StatP 
l~d/'        '''-^'^Siggled,  and  Mr.  HamlltoXung 

siry^rt'iZi^:r''^ '°  *'^  "°""*^-«  -  -^  --^ 

"I  came  for  intellectual  pleasure  this  time"  said 
tZT'  v^  «"der«tand  that  Mr.  Crewe  ^  to  deliver  an 
epoch-making  speech  on  the  national  situation  to-morrow  " 

ul  TZZTZ"^^"V?^'^'^''^''y'^^  Mr.  Manning; 
Mr.    footing  and   Mr.  Billmgs  and  his  two  colleagues 

^rorta'nts.^'  ^'^  «^^^"'^^^^  -^-^'^  ^-^^  -- nr:o 

right."'''"    ''^^  ^''    ^°"'^"^'  admiringly,   "you're    all 

G^odTr  ani  yX^rg:r^to^^hrgt?rt^.  Tm 
STha\^Ttrf2i^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^— --^e  p^o? 
HUan^  ^''''    ''^'PP'''^  ^'''•"  ^^^^^    th«   Honourable 

nnVn^'v^  i«et  Mr.  Redbrook  of  Mercer,  and  he  took  me 
up  to  his  lodgings.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you  a  m^/ 
sage  will  reach  me  there."  ^        ^     '  *  ^^^' 

"Humph,"  said  the  Honourable  Hilarv,  while  tho 
others  exchanged  significant  glances.  ^  ^ 

Austen  had  not  gone  half  the  length  of  the  hall  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Tooting. 

he'lsked.^"*^  "^^^^'^  "P  ^^^'^^^''  ^°"  *°*^  Redbrook?" 
"  Nothing.     Why  ?  "  Austen  asked,  stopping  abruptly 
"Well,   I  suppose  you  know  there's  an  anti-raUroad 
feeling  growing  in  that  House,  and  that  Redbrook  has 
more  influence  w^th  the  farmers  than  any  other  man. '' 

fluenc^'tdAu7en'"^''"-'  *'^^'  ^'-   ««^^-^^'«  - 
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Mr.  Tooting  looked  unconvinced. 

"Say,  Aust,  if  any  thing's  in  the  wind,  I  wish  you'd  let 
me  know.     I'll  keep  it  quiet."  wisnyouaiet 

AnlJ«n^'°u  w^^^  .^  '^'^  '"^  promising  that,  Ham,"  said 

"There's   trouble  coming  for  the  ranroad,"  said  Mr 
fore  iTd.''"     ''"  "''  '''''•     ^^^  '  ^"^««  y<^^  «^-  i*^- 

.."J^^^.f'jy  ^  f^!P'«  ^bo"t  to  sink  when  the  rats  begin 
to  leave  it,"  said  Austen.  ^ 

pai^id.°"^^  ^''^^''''  ^^°^^  smilingly,  Mr.  Tooting  looked 

sai'd!^^^'^^'^  "**  ''^^"''^  ^°'  ^''''''^  "'^''  '"  *^**  system."  he 

,    "  Young  men  write  the  noble  parts  of  the  governor's 
inaugurals,"  said  Austen.  *' 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Tooting,  bitterly,  «  but  you  never  get 
to  be  governor  and  read  'em.  You've  got  to  be  a  '  come 
on  with  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  a  Northeastern 
governor  and  live  next  door  to  the  Honourable  Hilary  in 
the  Pelican.  Well,  so  long,  Aust.  U  anything's  up! 
give  me  the  tip,  that's  all  I  ask."  »»  "P, 

Reflecting  on  the  singular  character  of  Mr.  Tootinjr 
Austen  sought  the  Gaylords'  headquarters,  and  fornd 
them  at  the  furth^most  end  of  the  building  from  the 
Railroad  Room.  The  door  was  opened  by  young  Tom 
himself,  whose  face  became  wreathed  in  smiles  when  he 
saw  who  the  visitor  was. 

« It's  Austen !  "  he  cried.  "  I  thought  you'd  come  down 
when  you  got  that  appeal  of  mine." 

Austen  did  not  admit  the  self-sacrifice  as  he  shook  Tom's 
hand;  but  remembered,  singularly  enough,  the  closing 
sentences  of  Tom's  letter -which  had  nothing  whateve? 
to  do  with  the  Gaylord  bill. 

At  this  moment  a  commotion  arose  within  the  room, 
and  a  high,  tremulous,  but  singularly  fierce  and  compel- 
Img  voice  was  heard  crying  out : 

"  Get  out  I     Get  out,  d-n  -you,  all  of  you,  and  don't 
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come  back  until  you've  got  some  notion  of  what  you're 
B-gnin'  to  do.     Get  out,  1  say!  "  ^ 

nar?v!^oir\Ct  '""'"  P^""""'"^^  '^''^'  «»«^»  extiaordi- 
nary  yiffo  ir  that  four  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  physically 
impelled  from  the  room.  Three  of  them  Austen  rSS 
as  chsm.ssed  and  disgruntled  soldiers  fron,  the  lolbyTn', 
of  the  Northeastern  ;  the  fourth  was  the  H.,nourable  G  ^ 

"inf.f  Ki  ^»  t"'^  7^'°'^  ^'^"^  ^^^'•e  forming  the  word 
seen!t^:^^l^ned  4^^?^^  "^'^  ^^^  ^^"^-'^  ^^^  ^^ 
^J^  Who's  that?"  he  demanded  of  his  son,  "another  d-d 

"No"  replied  young  Tom,  "it's  Austen  Vane." 

"What  s  he  doin'  here  ?  "  old  Tom  demamled,  witli  a 

profane  qualification  as  to  the  region.     But  youi^g   Tom 

seemed  to  be  the  only  being  capa&e  of  serenfty  amongst 

the  flames  that  played  around  him.  "'uongsi 

1    V  ^^"i  ^u   l"""  because  he's  got  more  sense  than  Ga- 
lusha  and  all  the  rest  of  'em  p. t  together,"  he  said. 

"butifain'/*^''''  so,"   old   Tom^greed   unexpectedly, 

an'dlocVihe  S"'  "'"'•     ^""^  ^^"^  -"  ^"" ^im  i^ 

TXt^:::ili^::^T-^^^^^^^^  ^  p^^^  f-  young 

«nri  ^f  S^^Sm?^.  y^"  '^'*''  ^  «"^*  ^^ainst  the  Northeastern,- 
and  nearly  killed  a  man  out  West,  Tom  seems  to  tWnk 
you  can  do  anything.  He  wouldn't  giye  me  any  peace 
until  I  let  him  send  for  you,"  Mr.  Gaylord  remarke7te?tZ 

said  Aisten    "'       "  '"  P'"P°''  ""^''^"^^'  ^'-  G^^iord," 

J^  Z^''\  "i"  ""T^  ^r-  Gaylord,  with  one  of  his  customary 
and  forceful  exclamations.  "  What'd  you  come  down  forT" 

came  Mr  r..t  !?^  "^^  a  '^'"*  ^^^^^^^^^  «^^^  «i°ce  I 
caine,  Mr.  Gaylord,"  said  Austen,  "  and  I  hayen't  vPt 
arrived  at  any  conclusion."  •  iiavent  yet 
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Young  Tom  looked  at  hia  friend  and  laughed,  and  Mr. 
Gaylord,  who  at  first  gave  every  indication  of  being 
about  to  explode  with  anger,  suddenly  emitted  a  dry 
cackle. 

"  You  ain't  a  d— n  fool,  anywav,"  he  declared. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  think  I  am,"  said  Austen. 

"  Then  you've  got  sense  enough  to  know  it,"  retorted 
old  Tom.  "  Most  of  'em  haven't."  \nd  his  glance,  as  it 
fell  upon  the  younger  man,  was  almost  approving.  Youm^ 
Tom's  was  distinctly  so.  * 

"  I  told  you  Austen  was  the  only  lawyer  who'd  talk 
common  sense  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  haven't  heard  much  of  it  yet,"  said  old  Tom. 

«  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Gaylord,"  said  Austen, 
smiling  a  little,  "  that  I  didn't  come  down  in  any  legal 
capacity.     That's  only  one  of  Tom's  jokes." 

"  Then  what  in  h— 1  did  you  bring  him  in  here  for  ?  " 
demanded  old  Tom  of  his  son. 

"  Just  for  a  quiet  little  powwow,"  said  young  Tom,  "  to 
make  you  laugh.     He's  made  you  laugh  before." 

"  I  don't  want  to  laugh,"  said  old  Tom,  pettishly. 
Nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  be  visibly  cooling.  "  If  you 
ain't  in  here  to  make  money,"  he  added  to  Austen,  "  I  don't 
care  how  long  you  stay." 

"Say,  Austen,"  said  young  Tom,  "do  you  remember 
the  time  we  covered  the  old  man  with  shavings  at  the 
mills  in  Avalon,  and  how  he  chased  us  with  a  two-bv-four 
scantling  ?  "  ^ 

"  I'd  made  pulp  out'n  you  if  I'd  got  you,"  remarked  Mr. 
Gaylord,  with  a  reminiscent  chuckle  that  was  almost 
pleasant.  "But  you  were  always  a  goldurned  smart  boy, 
Austen,  and  you've  done  well  with  them  little  suits."  He 
gazed  at  Austen  a  moment  with  his  small,  filmy-blue  eye. 
"  I  don't  know  but  what  you  might  take  hold  here  and 
make  it  hot  for  those  d— d  rascals  in  the  Northeastern, 
after  all.  You  couldn't  botch  it  worse'n  Hammer  has,  and 
Tou  might  do  some  gor^l.  I  said  I'd  make  'em  dance,  and 
py  -^'-^'  I'U  do  it,  if  1  have  to  pay  that  feller  Levering 
m  New  York,  and  it  takes  the  rest  of  my  life.     Look  the 
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said  a:!*^"^""  "•■«  I  """k  "f  it  n„.,  Mr.  Gav,„.u  .- 
"ext,  by  dbV/ngT"  «"'  "«'  ""  P»««>i.  'hf;  ««!„„  „ 
inmd-a  ahoulder.  <='"PPed  his  hand  heartily  on  hS 

Au^te!,:""he'crier""thLwhrt  r"  f'  y"  ''"-''  here, 
man  „I  along  _  perhai^h^lTt  i  ,  e  vt""''"'"'''  "■"  "'O 

voicJt„rnron'r:a''°'S' '•-•'!«-  Gaylord   hi, 
refuse  business  ?  "       ^  ""»«  "'  """'her  spas  J    ™Voa 

voice  that  younir  Toin  kn7i  n  **  °®'"''»^"  "ote  in  liis 
averted  the  LmiLnte'bsl'ff'  T;^  ^^^^^''  ««'"«% 
eyes  :/  aredand  watere?^  u'Ca  ?d^;^''-  ??^^"^d,  whos^ 
know  that  the  Republican  par  v  le±  ''''"  *^u^*'  ^^^  "»««t 
the  heads  of  the  lobby  of  the  N^lt  ^  '"  *^^«  State  are 
^  '  ,1  gU38s  I  know  about  NumK^c*"'"  Railroads." 
do,;  old  Tom  interjected  ^^"  ^'^^"  ««  ^ell  as  you 
.f^ste^'s  eye  flashed. 

way  tHall'lo  Tustln.^" ''"  "^^^  ^'"""^   Tom,  "that's  no 
nearly  every  r  ae  of  the  twentv  s?«f         ^"^^ness  fjture  of 

'•'^c;'ttt^hTSI'«^'^^^^^^^ 
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"The   bill  ought  to  pasa,"  shrieked   old  Tom-    "if'« 
a  d-_l  outrufft..     Tlu.re'8  no  reason  why  I  nhouldn't  L 

Whut  in  blazes  arts  we  comin'  to  in  this  countrv  f  v!.; 
can't  ffit  competition  /  If  Flint  stops  tha  bu"  n[  buy  a 
newspaper  and  go  to  the  people  witl  the  issue  and  throw 
Ins  d-d  monopoly  into  bankruptcy."  *'"^ 

olies  Ind    obbL''^^^  -1  '"^^  ''^T  ^°™r tition  and  monop. 
ones  ana  lobbies,    said  young  Tom,  "but  how  about  tL 
Gaylord  Lumber  Company  >     How  aboiit  tZ  f ;?.? 
used  the  lobby    with  fli/t's  permissTon  ?  this  kin/ oJ 

nlH^Vn^'"  '^"'*.';^  ""^  ^'^  '°°'«« t^«  intermittent  geyser  of 
old  Tom  8  wrath  spouted  up  again  with  scalding  st/am 

paper"  VoTn^F  ""^^'j^  l^^^^^^^^^  to^:produltI  "n 
ceiTe  wllh^f  It  :^^ited  patiently  for  the  exhibition  to 

Ss^^n^^ttkii^^a;^^^    !^^ 

tl^7l^'!:^i::^  tremW  finger  in  tl:r:. 

vnnn^°  t"  ^"^  °^  •''  ^  T^^  °^  *^*^  ^ind  some  day,"  said 
rino  %     ""^T"'"^  ^^^  ^^1^^«  an^  extracting  a  botUe 

such  an  a'rticle^  wiped^t^U^I  J^^^  frot  'uTgZ' 
loras  brow  anti  the  drops  from  his  shabby  black  coat 
"There  8  no  use  gettin'  mad  at  Austen.     He's  dead  ri^ht 
-you  can't  lobby  this  thin^  through;and  you  klw    t 
before  you  started.     If  you  hadn't  ln«f  tA^/f 
wouldn't  have  tried  "  ^  ^""""^  ^^"i'^^'  ^O" 

"  Let's  go  down  to  supper,"  he  said. 
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III 


i  ■ 


not  Hkely  to  br^oS^^^^  f".  f^  a«d  confusion 
gentlemei  waited  tSir  turn  iTtV"^'  ™  taken,  and 
tunda  who  had   nnf  ^iL  if  .^  marble-flagged  ro- 

Giles,  tie  head  waiter  K^Mr  R  ^t^  ^^^"^  *«  ^^ 
present,  and  recoS  you  h^  wo^^^^^^  ^^°*^°^  ^«^« 
m  pointing  out  the  celebH;,!  a^  ^^^  great  pleasure 
oveVwhich  the  HonouraWe  H^^^^  ^v  ^«P^*^i*%  that  table 
pretty,  red-cb'ekerWi^l  h!  ^  ^^^^  Presided,  with  the 
Honourable  HiWs  '^^^^^^  At  the 

intendent,  and  atX  feft  C  sT  t  ^' i^^l^'^^°  «"?«'- 
convenient  and  congenial  tr«n  ^P^^^er  Doby-a  i^ost 
board  were  Stl  sSor  Nat  R^^^^^  ^^'S'"'  ^^'^^  the 
he  did  not  sup  at  home)  the  Hnn^^^'M ''  ^^^^^^^  (^^^^^ 
and  Elisha  Jane,  and  t^e  Honl,  T"?^^^f  ^''"^^  ^ascom 

proper  ballast  firtLflolS'^ 
Railroad  Table,  and  it  was  vliy6m^:i7'^^'''^r'  '^« 
away  from  it,  to  hear  wLT  21a  -J^^  **  ^^^  distance 
Honourable  Jacob  B^chl'lra  S  '^iJf^J  ^^?^  *^« 
tance  and  situation  was  the  Governor's  T^hl!  '"^  '""P^'" 
rupied   by  the   Honourahlp    aI^         A  able  — now  oc- 

descnpt  Jn  would  nr^v'^ltop^dt^-     ""''    ^"^^°^'« 
^'^'rje'l'^^T^:^/^^^  ^"t  when 

lords,  father  and  sofii^nv  t  hn  ^^  ^^^''^^''  *^«  G^^" 
knife  and  fork  and  Sd  Xf  ^''^  ^"^^  ^^^^  1^« 
(known  to  be  antf-railroS^^^  taYe  un^tL^r"T:,  ^°« 
agamst  his  own  father^  All  Sfi^i^^  .^  Gaylords'  war 
way,  and  a  rumour  flew  fmm  f  i?^^**^?^  ^ere  that 
space,  as  rumours  will- th^th^^r'  °  table -- leaping 
Ripton  for  Austen      tVT  J®  Gaylords  had  sent  to 

the^ccupanls  of  whicl^^^^^  ^°^  **^^«  ^  t^e  'oom 

in  the  evenror  ev^n  to  S?i?  .°°*  *^  **^«  ^^^  i"t«««t 
The  Railroad  TaWrw^Siouf  '^^  '"^"*  '^^  ^^^'^^d' 

anteKjtJ:^^^^^^^^^^ 

to4h^/^hr;^s%"«T''^^^^  ^^'^  ™^  *«  -  you 
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man?id.  '"  "'"'  ^""^  ^'^  ""'  »«»»?«?"  Auaten  de- 
whSu^"'^'*'"  -"'O  ^''^  Tooting.     "I  guess  you  know 
Austen  did  not  answer.     At  the  foof  «f  +»,«    *  • 

:i:M' /s "'  «""^  ^-  ".  -^  AuS 

"  ««•  "  you  TO  got  any  spare  time. " 
oonSt."^""  "^  •*  '^'■P"'  "'"«  '«-™Sl't,  if  that's 
the  ^?''''"  "''*  *'  Honourable  Hilary,  startiug  up 
^^  Austen  tamed,  «,d  found  Mr.  Hamilton  Tooting  at  hU 
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was  to  slee^   but  Z  «,^      stone's  throw  of  where  he 

in  her  e/e^^thafafttlt^aS  thf S^'^  .^  ^fS 
in  It  a  curious  quality  he  coX  nnf         f  ~~  ''^^'''^  ^**^ 

doubtedly  nature  that  he  ^""1°^        '^''^  "  """  "»- 
were  thinking  of  him  in  thfw-^  wonder  whether  she 

Nevertheless,  the  lite  whiTv,^"''",''!?'  "'''^^^'^  ">«■»• 
centuated_to  a  man  stTd.To    K^- ¥  ^^"'insly  »o- 

in  the  snow -th'evoWsttvtf    '"'""''  "  P«''«^fe-«« 
A  stamping  of  feet  in  the  Widow  Peasley's  vestibule 
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awoke  in  him  that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  was 
never  far  from  the  surface,  and  he  made  his  way  thither 
in  mingled  amusement  and  pain.  What  happened  there 
18  of  interest,  but  may  be  briefly  chronicled.  Austen 
was  surprised,  on  entering,  to  find  Mrs.  Peasley's  par- 
lour filled  with  men ;  and  a  single  glance  at  their  faces 
^°k-  u  ,^*™P'*&^<^  assured  him  that  they  were  of  a  type 
which  he  understood  —  countrymen  of  that  rugged  New 
England  stock  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  whose 
sons  for  generations  had  made  lawyers  and  statesmen 
and  soldiers  for  the  State  and  nation.  Some  were  talk- 
ing  m  low  voices,  and  others  sat  silent  on  the  chairs 
and  sofa,  not  awkwardly  or  uncomfortably,  but  with  a 
characteristic  self-possession  and  repose.  Mr.  Redbrook 
towering  in  front  of  the  stove,  came  forward. 

"Here  you  be,"  he  said,  taking  Austen's  hand  warmly 
and  a  little  ceremoniously;  "I  asked  'em  here  to  meet  ye.'' 

"  To  meet  me  I  "  Austen  repeated. 

,,ri',^^°*®^*^6y  should  l^now  you,"  said  Mr.  Redbrook. 
Ihey  ve  all  heard  of  you  and  what  you  did  for  Zeb." 
Austen  flushed.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  undergo- 
ing a  cool  and  critical  examination  by  those  present, 
and  that  they  were  men  who  used  all  their  faculties  in 
making  up  their  minds. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  any  friends  of  yours,  Mr.  Red- 
brook,  he  said.  "What  I  did  for  Meader  isn't  wortH 
mentioning.  It  was  an  absolutely  simple  case." 
Ti>r"  "J^a^^'^so  much  what  ye  did  as  how  ye  did  it,"  said 
A  A  i^^^^^oo^-  "It's  kind  of  rare  in  these  days,"  he 
added,  with  the  manner  of  commenting  to  himself  on  the 
circumstance,  "to  find  a  young  lawyer  with  brains  that 
won  t  sell  em  to  the  railrud.  That's  what  appeals  to 
me,  and  to  some  other  folks  I  know  —  especially  when  we 
take  into  account  the  situation  you  was  in  and  the 
chances  you  had." 

Austen's  silence  under  this  compliment  seemed  to  cre- 
ate an  indefinable  though  favourable  impression,  and  the 
member  from  Mercer  permitted  himself  to  smile. 

"  These  men  are  all  friends  of  mine,  and  members  of 
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1?  tSv^K  5^  '^^'  *°^  *^'''  «  "«'«  ^«"ld  have  come 
If  they  d  had  a  longer  notice.  Allow  me  to  make  vou 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Widgeon  of  Hull."  ^ 

"  We  kind  of  wanted  to  look  you  over,"  said  Mr   Wid 
ge^on,_  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.     "  That'f  natur^, 

"Kind  of  size  you  up,"  added  Mr.    Jarley  of  Wve 
raising  his  eyes.  "  Callate  you're  sizable  enough  "       ^  ' 

of  RTrrilf^'"'!.?'  '"".^^^  ."^""^'"  remarked  Mr.  Adams 
of  Barrett.  "None  of  us  is  much  on  talk,  but  if  we  had 
you,  I  guess  we  could  lay  things  wide  open."  ^ 

If  you  was  thar  and  give  it  to  'em  as  hot  as  you  did 
when  you  was  talkin'  for  Zeb,  them  skunks  in  th^e  front 
seate  woudn't  know  whether  they  was  afoot  or  W 

Lg  Merct"'^  ^"  ^""""^  ''  ^^^^°'  ^  ''^'^  -^^^n. 

T  1^  "f  *^.i*°  ?i'"^  '■'"^'■"'^  &°^'-^^^^  ^  wahn't  so  bad  untU 
I  come  to  the  House  this  time,"  remarked  a  stocky  Tm- 
ber  from  Oxford ;  "  it's  sheer  waste  of  money  for  the  State 
Ih^V  Legislature.     They  might  as  well  rin  things  from 

S-      ^^^  office  — you  know  that." 
fnJLft-^'l^*  ^u  ^^^^  Tf *''  ^  ™*°y  Northeastern  uni- 

InMn  H  ^Ta  ^"1"°°'/  *  «^^^^y  ^^ill  farmer  from  Lee 
put  m.  He  had  a  lean  face  that  did  not  move  a  muscle, 
but  a  humorous  gray  eye  that  twinkled. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Redbrook  looked  on  with  an  ex- 
pression of  approval  which  was  (to  Austen)  distinctly 
pleasant,  but  more  or  less  mystifying  o-iuony 

"  I  guess  you  ain't  disappointsd  'em  inch,"  he  declu     ' 
wnen  the  round  was  ended;   «most  of   'em  knew  me 
well  enough  to  understand  that  cattle  and  Uve  stock  in 
general,  includin'  humans,  is  about  as  I  represent  'em  to 

p  "ik^®  ?  M^®  ®®°'®  confidence  in  your  judgment,  Brother 
Redbrook,"  answered  Mr.  Terry  of  Lee,  "and  now  we'vl 
looked  oyer  the  goods,  it  ain't  set  back  any,  I  callate." 

ihis  observation,  which  seemed  to  meet  with  a  general 
assent,  was  to  Austen  more  mystifying  than  ever.     He 
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"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  « I  feel  as  though  some  expression 
of  thanks  were  due  you  for  this  kind  and  most  unexpected 
reception. '  Here  a  sudden  seriousness  came  into  his 
eyes  which  served,  somehow,  only  to  enhance  his  charm 
of  manner,  and  a  certain  determined  ring  into  his  voice. 
"You  have  all  referred  to  a  condition  of  affairs,"  he 
added,  "about  which  I  have  thought  a  great  deal,  and 
which  I  deplore  as  deeply  as  you  do.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Northeastern  Railroads  have  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State  for  three  main  reasons  :  to  throttle 
competition ;  to  control  our  railroad  commission  in  order 
that  we  may  not  get  the  service  and  safety  to  which  we 
are  entitled,  — so  increasing  dividends  ;  and  to  make  and 
maintain  laws  which  enable  them  to  bribe  with  passes,  to 
pay  less  taxes  than  they  p^-ould,  and  to  manipulate  political 
machinery."  ^ 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Jarley  of  Wye,  with  a  decided 
emphasis. 

"  That's  the  kind  of  talk  I  Hke  to  hear,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Terry. 

11,"^,^.^,"°^^^'^  had  the  gumption  to  fight  'em,"  said 
Mr.  Widgeon. 

"It  looks,"  said  Austen,  "as  though  it  must  come  to  a 
faght  m  the  end.  I  do  not  think  they  will  listen  to  reason. 
1  mean,  he  added,  with  a  flash  of  humour,  "  that  they 
will  hsten  to  It,  but  not  act  upon  it.  Gentlemen,  I  regret 
to  have  to  say,  for  obvious  reasons,  something  which  you 
all  know,  that  my  father  is  at  the  head  of  the  Northeastern 
machine,  which  is  the  Republican  party  organization." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"You  went  again'  him,  and  we  honour  you  for  it,  Aus- 
ten,   said  Mr.  Redbrook,  at  length. 

"  I  want  to  say,"  Austen  continued,  "  that  I  have  tried 
to  look  at  things  as  Mr.  Vane  sees  them,  and  that  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  his  point  of  view.  Conditions 
as  they  exist  are  the  result,  of  an  evolution  for  which  no 
one  man  is  responsible.  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  are  wrong.  But  the  railroads,  before  they 
consolidated,  found  the  political  boss  in  power,  and  had  to 
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pay  him  for  favour?.  The  citizen  was  the  culprit  to  start 
with,  just  as  he  is  the  culprit  now,  because  he  does  not 
take  sufficient  interest  in  his  government  to  make  it  honest. 
We  mustn  t  blame  the  railroads  too  severely,  when  they 
grew  strong  enough,  for  substituting  their  own  politick 
army  to  avoid  being  blackmailed.  Long  immunity  has  re- 
enforced  them  in  the  beUef  that  they  have  but  one  duty — 
to  pay  dividends.  I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  "that  they 
will  have  to  be  enlightened  somewhat  as  Pharaoh  was 
enlightened." 

"Well,  that's  sense,  too,"  said  Mr.  Widgeon;  "  I  guess 
you  re  the  man  to  enlighten  'em." 

"  Moderate  talk  appeals  to  me,"  declared  Mr.  Jariey. 
"And  when  that  fails,"  said  Mr.  Terry,  "hard,  tellin' 

"Don't  lose  track  of  the  fact  that  we've  got  our  eye  on 
you,  said  Mr.  Emerson  of  Oxford,  who  had  a  blacksmith's 
grip,  and  came  back  to  renew  it  after  he  had  put  on  his 
overshoes.  He  was  the  last  to  linger,  and  when  the  door 
Had  closed  on  him  Austen  turned  to  Mr.  Redbrook. 

"Now  what  does  all  this  mean?"  he  demanded. 

"It means,"  said  Mr.  Redbrook,  "that  when  the  time 
comes,  we  want  you  to  run  for  governor.' 

Austen  went  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  stood  for  a  long 
time  with  his  back  turned,  staring  at  a  crayon  portrait  of 
Colonel  Peasley,  in  the  uniform  in  which  he  had  fallen  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Then  he  swung  about  and 
seized  the  member  from  Mercer  by  both  broad  shouliiers. 

"James  Redbrook,"  he  said,  "until  to-night  I  thought 
you  were  about  as  long-headed  and  sensible  a  man  as  there 
was  in  the  State." 

"  So  I  be,"  replied  Mr.  Redbrook,  with  a  ffrin.  "  You 
ask  young  Tom  Gaylord." 

"So  Tom  put  you  up  to  this  nonsense." 
«  "  ?  ,J^°'*  ,^o^8ense,"  retorted  Mr.    Redbrook,  stoutly, 
"and  Tom  didn't  put  me  up  to  it.     It's  the  best  notion 
tnat  ever  came  into  my  mind." 

Austen,  still  clinging  to  Mr.  Redbrook's  shoulders,  shook 
nis  head  slowly. 
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"  James,"  he  said,  "  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  are 
better  equipped  than  I  for  the  place,  end  in  a  better  situa- 
tion to  undertake  it.  I  —  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  But 
lU  help.  Ive  got  to  go,"  he  added;  "the  Honourable 
Hilary  wants  to  see  me." 

He  went  into  the  entry  and  put  on  his  overshoes  and 
His  coat,  while  James  Redbrook  regarded  him  with  a  curi- 
ous  mingling  of  pain  and  benevolence  on  his  rugged  face. 

"I  won't  press  you  now,  Austen,"  he  said,  "  but  think 
on  It.     For  God's  sake,  think  on  it." 

Outside,  Austen  paused  in  the  snow  once  more,  his  brain 
awhirl.with  a  strange  exaltation  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  felt  before.  Although  eminently  human,  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  honest  men  had  asked  him  to  be  their 
governor  which  uplifted  him,  — but  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  as  honest  as  themselves.  In  that  hour  he  had 
tasted  life  as  he  had  never  yet  tasted  it,  he  had  lived  as  he 
might  never  live  again.  Not  one  of  them,  he  remembered 
suddenly,  had  uttered  a  sentence  of  the  political  claptrap 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  They  had  spoken  from 
the  soul ;  not  bitterly,  not  passionately,  but  their  words 
had  rung  with  the  determination  which  had  made  their 
forefathers  and  his  leave  home,  toil,  and  kindred  to  fight 
and  die  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg  for  a  principle.  It 
had  been  given  him  to  look  that  night  into  the  heart  of  a 
nation,  and  he  was  awed. 

As  he  stood  there  under  the  winter  moon,  he  gradually 
became  conscious  of  music,  of  an  air  that  seemed  the  very 
expression  of  his  mood.  His  eyes,  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  the  Duncan  house,  were  caught  bv  the  fluttering 
ot  lace  curtains  at  an  open  window,  the  notes  were 
those  of  a  piano,  —  though  the  instrument  mattered  little 
--that  with  which  they  were  charged  for  him  set  the 
night  wind  quivering.  It  was  net  simple  music,  although 
it  had  m  It  a  grand  simplicity.  At  times  it  rose,  vibrant 
with  inexpressible  feeling,  and  fell  again  into  gentler, 
yearning  cadences  that  wrung  the  soul  with  a  longine 
that  was  world-old  and  world-wide,  that  reached  out 
towards  the   unattainable  stars  — and,  reaching,  became 
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immortal.     Thus  was  the  end  of  it,  fainting  as  it  drifted 
heavenward. 
Then  the  window  was  closed. 

Austen  walked  on;  whither,  he  knew  not.     After  a 
certain  time  of  which  iie  had  no  cognizance  he  found  him- 
Mlf  under  the  glaring  arc-light  that  hung  over  Main 
Street  before  the   Pelican   Hotel,  in  front  of  what  was 
known  as  the  ladies'  entrance.     He  slipped   in  there, 
avoiding  the  crowded  lobby  with  its  shifting  groups  and 
Its  haze  of  smoke,  —  plainly  to  be  seen  behind  the  great 
plates  of  glass,— -went  upstairs,  and  gained  room  Num- 
ber Seven  unnoticed.     Then,  after  the  briefest  moment  of 
hesitation,  he  knocked.     A  voice  responded  —  the  Hon- 
ourable Hilary's.     There  was  but  one  light  burning  in 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Vane  sat  in  his  accustomed  chair  in 
the  corner,   alone.     He  was  not    reading,  nor  was  he 
drowsing,  but  his  head  was  dropped  forward  a  little  on 
his  breast.     He  raised  it  slowly  at  his  son's  entrance, 
and  regarded  Austen  fixedly,  though  silently. 
"  You  wanted  to  see  me.  Judge  ?  "  said  Austen. 
"  Come  at  last,  have  >  ou  ?  "  said  Mr.  Vane. 
"I  didn't  intend  to  be  late,"  said  Austen. 
"  Seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  business  on  hand  these 
days,"  the  Honourable  Hilary  remarked. 

Austen  took  a  step  forwarC  and  stopped.     Mr.  Vane 
was  preparing  a  piece  of  Honey  Dew. 

"If  you  would  like  to  know  what  the  business  was. 
Judge,  I  am  here  to  tell  you." 
The  Honourable  Hilary  grunted. 
"  I  ain't  good  enough  to  be  confided  in,  I  guess,"  he  said; 
"I  wouldn't  understand  motives  from  principle." 

Austen  looked  at  his  father  for  a  few  moments  in  silence. 
To-night  he  seemed  at  a  greater  distance  than  ever  before, 
and  more  lonely  than  ever.  When  Austen  had  entered 
the  room  and  had  seen  him  sitting  with  his  head  bowed 
forward,  the  hostility  of  months  of  misunderstanding  had 
fallen  away  from  the  son,  and  he  had  longed  to  fly  to  him 
as  he  had  as  a  child  after  punishment.  Differences  in 
after  life,  alas,  are  not  always  to  be  bridged  thus. 
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you  made,  remark  likHh^?  w?.*"  '""'  "*'"'«•  >«'»« 
have  been,  I  have  never  li«l  t^^^^/ "'"■ ''*»"''8»  """y 
want  to  kn„,v,  I  TC 't'o't^Jl  fo«  "  ^^"""^  ^^^  "■»/ 

a  noSnTorwTrt'f.^l^et^LW"^-  -  ^.r    I  ,ad 

his^re"b^me"Xn  nnt'  ito""."'-  °'  character, 
more  deliberately.  provocation,  and  he  spoke 

tT;tve1;^/L";s^T"^^ 

inquiry.  ^  ''**"•  ""h  ""e  a.r  of  making  a  casual 

Austen  flushed,  but  kept  his  temper 
I  prefer  the  practice  of  law,"  he^Lied 
rema^L:d.^°"  """  ---«"'  -ithtfn"..."  his  father 

oan^'oSon'of'^fa'-^U^'avtd  b^^'f  ""'"^ht,  -  the 
^  "Now,  Judge,"  he^id^fi'?^";;ff,*?>'n'»ohforhim. 
hasty  concIusiS„;.  Becl^'e  i  J'^'  '"''"  ^^  •»  draw 
theGaylords  it  isn't  fdrTinfeftwX  *V"PP"  "'"' 
me  in  a  legislative  case  "  '^  '""'<'  retained 

humo^rfbra^h^H^oni'^"'  '^'P"»1  '»  h-  son's 
;;  Old  Tom  goi'ng  iL'L^Si*?-  "■  '"»  '^f'  "'>-''• 

becominr^rio'us^ailif  ?^u  "I'fr'r.''  ^l""™'  '"'tanUy 
not."  =*'"•     ™ether  he's  going  in  for  it  or 

of  oharaoteristio  shrew^d.t!  ^'^'heUr^tr^ 
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sation  the  same  rule  as  in  examininjf  a  witness,  rarely 
asking  a  direct  question,  except  as  a  tactical  surprise. 

"  Old  Tom  ought  to  have  his  railroad,  oughtn't  he?  " 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  people 
of  that  part  of  the  State,"  said  Austen. 

"  Building  it  for  the  people,  is  he  ?  " 

"His  motive  doesn't  count.  The  bill  should  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  and  proper  measures  for  the  safeguarding 
of  public  interests  should  be  put  into  it." 

"  Don't  think  the  bill  will  be  judged  on  its  merits,  do 
you?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Austen,  "  and  neither  do  you." 

"Did  you  tell  old  Tom  so?"  asked  Mr.  Vane,  after  a 
pause.  "  Did  you  tell  old  Tom  so  when  he  sent  for  vou 
to  take  hold  ?  "  ^ 

"  He  didn't  send  for  me,"  answered  Austen,  quietly, 
"  and  I  have  no  business  dealings  with  him  except  small 
suits.  What  I  did  tell  him  was  that  he  would  npver  get 
the  bill  through  this  session  or  next  by  lobbying." 

The  Honourable  Hilary  never  showed  surprise.  He 
emitted  a  grunt  which  evinced  at  once  impatience  and 
amusement. 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Weil,  Judge,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  told  him  —  although 
you  both  know.  It's  because  the  Northeastern  owns  the 
Republican  party  machine,  which  is  the  lobby,  and  be- 
cause most  of  the  twenty  State  senators  are  dependent 
upon  the  Northeastern  for  future  favours." 

"Did  you  tell  Tom  Gaylord  that?"  demanded  Mr. 
Vane.     "  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

Austen  braced  himself.    He  did  not  find  the  answer  easy. 

"  He  said  he  knew  about  Timber  Seven  as  well  as  I  did/' 

The  Honourable  Hilary  rose  abruptly  —  perhaps  in  some 
secret  agitation  —  Austen  could  not  discern.  His  father 
walked  as  far  as  the  door,  and  turned  slowly  and  faced 
him,  but  he  did  not  speak.  His  mouth  was  tightly  closed, 
almost  as  in  pain,  and  Austen  went  towards  him,  appeal- 
ingly. 

"  Judge,"  he  said,  "you  sent  for  me.     You  have  asked 
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seem  always  againT  us  ^f  lTi^y:""^b"^«^'•e«mstances 
let  me.  I  trX  look  at  thinj!  f  "^  P*''"'^>''  '^  ^°"  ^^^1 
I  know  that  ^ou  boHeve  that^a  n'oP^r  ^•°'°*  °^  ^^«^- 
go  hand  in  hand  wkh  th«  Jill,  ^  ''^'^'*.^  f^«*«™  «ho"ld 
you  are  enZed  n  huiUulJ  "T'S- ''''*^  "^'^^^"^  ^^^i^'h 
beliefs,  but^do  not  th  nk  fh  /  "^''^^'^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^ 
has  noUeen  sincerrLd  WJfi  1  /''"'  ^"'^"'^  ^^  ^^^^ 
suppose  that  ;oTs"irt^r fotn^Th^tl^^^^^^^^^^         ' 

that,  in  my  opinion    if^^^'"'"/-     ^"*  ^  ^^^^  ^'^ll  you 

should  gS^uron  ?he  floor"o?  .'h     »^  "^"'^^    ^^«^«^-^'- 

argument  for^he  Pin^^^^^^  "^^ke  an 

the  Northeastern  am    Us^po HtS  n^    ''•'""  "*  ^^^^""^^ 

the  House  would  comnel  t?«  .^^     ??  ^^!  '^  ^"^  ^^^*<^  t^'"<^ 

and  pass  it.     You  3,  rtnr'^.l"^^       '^"P"^'*  ^'>«  ^'i'' 

tion  it  for  your  own  ^ood  ^t       *^1  '*^''^'^^'  ^"^  ^  "^«n- 

that,  through  you    the^Nor/h/?  "^^t,"^,*'  ^"  *^«  ^^«P« 

induced  to  rela^x  their^rin  nn^^fu"   ^^^^r^^d^   "^ay  be 

State."  ^"P  "P°"  *^«  government  of  thU 

top^ped  ?aZ  wL't^we'e^  fclf'  T^"^^  *^^  ^-^^^ 

Did  you  tell  Gaylord  this?"  he  askfd 

^Nor°h"etid: '^ff^erved'^^"?"*  '"T"'  -y- 
worth,  for  your  ears  alZe"  °P""°"'  '''>*'»™  "  « 

to  much  A7Vr.r  tf  ^  «='P"'ence  is  that  they  never  come 
RaUmds  runn  n.  thh,«  "'h"'"^.**!?"*  ">«  Northeaster 
guess  when  i?"„°L  in  fiianVS  """^/igo^-'ly.  "I 

it.  If  I  hadn't  Sone  of  L  thf  ;«°>.  »nd  I'm  proud  of 
bewhereyouare,thryr4r;e'rtt^rSJSl4ra;^ 
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the  aw  schoo  .      The  Republican  party  realitet  thot  the 
Northeastern  w  most  vitally  connected  with  the  material 

meaas  the  pro8penty  of  the  State.     A nrthe  leaders       the 

S.^fnrT        i^'f  '°'*'*  ^'T  ^'"dictive  a88ault8  on  it  like 

&R:d£rikr  «^""-^--  -^-^  •agitators  like  your 

Austen  Bhook  his  head  sadly  as  he  gazed  at  his  father. 

S^nmi?  ''^Jk'''^-^"'"'^  ^^^  ^"'"^^3^  «f  arguments,  if 
argument  on  this  point  ever  arose  between  them. 

alo«  *  "°  use  Judge,"  he  said.  -  If  material  prosperity 
alone  were  to  be  considered,  your  contention  would  have 
Bome  weight.    The  perpetuation  of  the  principle  of  Ameri! 

^nr?T"T,"*  ^.^  K^^  ^^""S^*^  °^-  Government  by  a 
raUroad  wiU  lead  in  the  end  to  anarchy.  You  are  court* 
ing  destruction  as  it  is." 

son  "  ^^7u  ""'u^  '"  here  to  quote  youi  confounded  Emer- 
SJmi^,!  f  K  ,"^P°"'-*i'^«  H/ W  began,  but  Austen  slipped 
around  the  table  and  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
perforce  to  his  chair. 

.   "No,  Judge,  that  isn't  Emerson,"  he  answered.    "It's 
just  common  sense,  only  it  sounds  to  y„u  like  drivel.     I'm 
ti?«°5  Tr'  - ^^«"  >'?«  ^a"t  to  hear  some  more  about 
\!IT  V^  ^'"  r*^^°^  '°*«-     fi"^  ^  ^v^nt  to  say  this, 
r^  /°^''  *?  '■^™^"^:  "  *^^*  >^"'^«  ™y  father,  and  that- 
Im  fond  of  you.     And  that,  if  you  and  I  happen  to  be 
on  opposite  sides,  it  won't  make  any  difference  m  far  as 
my  feelmgs  are  concerned.     I'm  alwa;,  s  ready  to  teU  vou 
frankly  what  I'm  doing,  if  you  wish  to  know^    Good-by 
I  suppose  1 11  see  you  in  Ripton  at  the  end  of  the  week.'*' 
And  he  pressed  his  father's  shoulder. 

PprhlnJ?^  ^""l^^^  ?P  **  ^*'  '^°  with  a  curious  expression. 
Perhaps  (as  when  Austen  returned  from  the  shooting  of 
Mr.  Blodgett  m  the  West)  there  was  a  smattering  of 
admiration  and  pride  in  that  look,  and  something  of  an 

^w^?ir^''^^*^^°"^"^*««*^^"^^««^"^i^?«forutterance. 
It  was  the  unconscious  tribute,  too,  — slight  as  was  its 
exhibition, -of  the  man  whose  life  has  befn  sintTtl^ 
conquest  of  material  things  te  the  man  who  husth^aud^it^^ 


'I   ASK    rot-    TO   8KMEMBER    THAT    VO.'RE     Mr     FATHEH,   AND    THAT-I'm 

roNu  OF  voi;.'' 
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insensate  though  it  seem,  to  fling  these  to  the  winds  in  his 
search  after  ideals. 

"  Good-by,  Austen,"  said  Mr.  Vane. 
Austen  got  as  far  as  the  door,  cast  another  look  back 
at  his  father,  — who  was  sitting  motionless,  with   head 
bowed,  as  when  he  came,  — and  went  out.     So  Mr.  Vane 
remained  for  a  full  minute  after  the  door  had  closed,  and 
then  he  raised  his  head  sharply  and  gave  a  piercing  glance 
at  the  curtains  that  separated  Number  Seven  from  the 
governors  room.     In  three  strides  he  had  reached  them 
flung  them  open,  and  the  folding  doors  behind  them  — 
already  parted  by  four  inches.     The  gas  was  turned  low, 
but  under  the  chandelier  was  the  figure  of  a  young  man 
struggling  with  an  overcoat.     The  Honourable  Hilary  did 
not  hesitate,  but  came  forward  with  a  swiftness  that  para- 
lyzecl   the  young  man,  who  turned  upon  him  a  face  on 
which  was  meant  to  be  written  surprise  and  a  just  indigna- 
tion, but  in  reality  was  a  mixture  of  impudence  and  pallid 
•?u  .V         .  Honourable  Hilary,  towering  above  him,  and 
with  that  grip  on  his  arm,  was  a  formidable  person. 
"Listening,  were  you,  Ham?"  he  demanded. 
"No,    cried  Mr.  Tooting,  with  a  vehemence  he  meant 
for  force.     "No,  I  wasn't.     Listening  to  who?" 

"Humph  I"  said  the  Honourable  Hilary,  still  retaininff 
with  one  hand  the  grip  on  Mr.  Tooting's  arm,  and  with 
the  other  taming  up  the  gas  until  it  flared  in  Mr.  Tooting's 
tace.     "  What  are  you  doing  in  the  governor's  room?" 

"  I  left  my  overcoat  in  here  this  afternoon  when  you 
sent  me  to  bring  up  the  senator." 

"Ham,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  "it  isn't  any  use  lying  to  me." 

T  1.  ^'i".  ^^^J"^  *°  y*""'"  ^^'^  M^-  Tooting,  "  I  never  did. 
1  often  hed  for  you,"  he  added,  "  and  you  didn't  raise  any 
objections  that  I  remember."  "^ 

Mr.  Vane  let  go  of  the  arm  contemptuously. 

"  I've  done  dirty  work  for  the  Northeastern  for  a  good 
many  years,"  cried  Mr.  Tooting,  seemingly  gaining  con- 
tdence  now  that  he  was  free ;  "  I've  slaved  for  'em,  and 
what  have  they  done  f>»r  me?  They  wouldn't  even  back 
me  for  county  solicitor  vhen  I  wanted  the  job." 
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"  Turned  reformer,  Ham  ?  " 
folks  I  know  "^  ^""^  ^  "'"^'^  "^^^  ^"^  *''''''  reformer  as  some 

"I  guess  you  have,"  agreed  the  Honourable  Hilary,  un- 
expectedly He  seated  himself  on  a  chair,  and  proceeded 
to  regard  Mr.  Tooting  in  a  manner  extremely  disconcerting 
to  that  gentleman.  This  quality  of  impenetrability,  of 
never  being  sure  when  he  was  angry,  had  baffled  more  able 

"S^'rlightHain^  "^'"^  *'^"  ''''  "^"^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

"I  want  to  say  —  "  Mr.  Tooting  began. 

"Good-night,  Ham,"  said  Mr.  Vane? once  more. 

Mr.  Tooting  looked  at  him,  slowly  buttoned  up  lus 
overcoat,  and  departed.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIII 
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THE  REALM   OF   PEGASUS 

tain  soUThirtT^Ies  aC  %or  °P  ''  "^^^^''-^^^  ^™- 
mountain  sufficed  him  3^  ^  .TC-^  ^^^°^^  »*  tl^e 
the  trees  at  treD^can  house  .'n'^-^'' -^"'^  *^^«"^»» 
game  of  conjecture  ^stowhrr'  ^"f  ^^"^  J^  a  pleasant 
weather  the^  heiXs  of  h^^^^^^  In  such 

the  peak  of  nSlt^tZZrtohl\''''''^'^^'-  *« 
Pegasus  from  out  a  s'un.shaf'  fn  the  4v  Oh'J  'i'^'"^"*^ 
mere  specks  on  the  snow  ^'     ^^^^acles  were 

per^?u^:Lrh  t^u^ilTlt ra^fof  r  ^^  ^  *T 

tTtLTafthe/h^drn\:l  ^^^^yl^^'  aT ^  f: 
thatfay  betrhim^l^'^^tlf^^^^^^  *^^^  Pf-P-,^ 

with  her.  These  word^  T\tT.  !  -  ^'^''^^^  *°^  »Peak 
his  head  as  honestX  Lr  hrnnt  ^n  "'.T'^  humming  in 
whilfi  Ansfir,'o  ttedbrook  talked  during  breakfast 

wniie  Austen  s  answers  may  have  been  bofh  inflir  ^ 
and  humorous.     Mr.   Redbrook    af  il^  intelligent 

that  they  were  not  5!^  '  ^?^^'  ^*^^  ^o  sign 
was  bringiZ  ar^umen^.  was  a^are  that  Mr.  Redbrook 
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matenal  loss  and  gain  and  material  passion  I     By  eitrht 
o  clock  (the  Widow  Peasley's  household  being  an  early 
and  orderly  one)  he  was  swinging  across  the  long  hills!, 
cleaving  for  himself  a  furrowed  path  in  the  untrodden 
snow,  breathing  deep  as  he  gazed  across  the  blue  spaces 
trom  the  crests.     Bellefophon  or  Perseus,  aided  by  im- 
naortals,  felt  no  greater  sense  of  achievements  to^como 
than  he.     Out  here,  on  the  wind-swept  liills  that  rolled 
onward  and  upward  to  the  mountains,  the  world  was  his. 
With  the  same  speed  he  returned,  still  by  untrodden 
paths  until  he  reached  the  country  road  that  ended  in 
the  city  street.     Some  who  saw  him  paused  in  their  steps, 
caught  unconsciously  by  the  rhythmic  perfection  of  his 
motion.     Ahead  of  him  he  beheld  the  state-house,  its  dial 
aflame  in  the  light,  emblematic  to  him  of  the  presence 
withm  It  of  a  spirit  which  cleansed  it  of  impurities.     She 
would  be  there ;  nay,  when  he  looked  at  the  dial  from 
a  different  angle,  was  there.     As  he  drew  nearer,  there 
rose  out  of  the  void  her  presence  beside  him  which  he  had 
daily  tned  to  summon  since  that  autumn  afternoon —her 
voice  and  her  eyes,  and  many  of  the  infinite  expressions 
of  each  and  both.     Sprites  that  they  were,  they  had  failed 
him  until  to-day,  when  he  was  to  see  her  again  I 

And  then,  somehow,  he  had  threaded  the  groups  beside 
tihe  battle-flags  in  the  corridor,  and  mounted  the  stairway. 
The  doorkeeper  of  the  House  looked  into  his  face,  and, 
with  that  rare  knowledge  of  mankind  which  doorkeepers 
possess,  let  him  in.  There  were  many  ladies  on  the  floor 
(such  being  the  chivalrous  custom  when  a  debate  or  a 
speech  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Crewe's  was  going  on), 
but  Austen  swept  them  with  a  glance  of  disappointment.' 
Was  It  possible,  after  all,  that  she  had  not  come,  or— 
more  agitating  thought  — had  gone  back  to  New  York  ? 

At  this  disturbing  point  in  his  reflections  Austen  became 
aware  that  the  hall  was  ringing  with  a  loud  and  compel- 
ling voice  which  originated  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk. 
The  Honourable  Humphrey  Crewe  was  delivering  his 
long-heralded  speech  on  national  affairs,  and  was  arrayed 
for  the  occasion  in  a  manner  befitting  the  American  states- 
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man,  with  the  conventional  frock  coif    wKJoK  t,« 
unbuttoued      But  the  GladstoStl  aTa'nlate  ^avrth" 
touch  of  indivduality  to  his  dress  which  was  nffl  to 

was  to  hear  this  very  speech,  to  see  how  Mr.  Crewe  wmilT 

whoutctce  1  ''t.  ^;;«-\r,g«'tifiod  could  not  be 
I^j  !!?!.  u"  ;■  ^"^  """S  "'»'  fasc mated  Austen  Vann 

and  others  who  hstened  was  the  aplomb  with  whS-h  Jh! 

"^L"^  ,t'^""^-  ™«  "'*"''^'  from  Leit^  showed 
no  trace  of  the  nervousness  naturally  to  be  exDecteVl  i^. 
maiden  effort,  but  spoke  with  the  deliberat?o?of  \n  ^IH 

w^^TLld'nT flr.^''*  -d  infl"thSte 

derk's  desk  wfth  fu  f  "f  ""^  "?*>  ^'*''  '''»  ''bow  on  the 
iierK  s  aesjc,  with  his  feet  crossed ;  again,  when  hp  wi«i,oj 

to  emphasize  a  point,  he  came  firwlrd'a^d  setrS 
mttZt  -^^"^^  "^  '■''  "''»''•     Sometimes    e  thrust 

^^£to'' J;.■>^t^'»^:ctt-i--LTj^»i 

HS  Ef ? -- f  -  tr=fatt3 

^Ster^'th-etS  ^fl  °Z  Mrr^  "S!?'""? 

a^T&^wr-Tuch^rasit  rum"e7a7i 
^infinite  wisdom  and  nodded  his  headXrif    There 

M^  HuS'  *  r"'  '*  ^^'  *'"»  oompelUng  perjonah'ty  of 

Usur^on'^^LTf  and  s^t""^  "''"'*T  "  '^''^«™-     Genius 
AM.      i      '    ^  Statesmen  are  born,  not  made. 
Able  and  powerful  as  was  Mr.  Cre^re's  discourse  the 
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the  membeS  Hu  "?.  Ly  wl\\'""^  one,"  whispered 
noon  train.     Not  a  bad  sp^eecr  ^  ft . '' bp  '  f  H^'^' «°  '^^ 

ehuir,  and  when  ht  was  seS rail?/  ''''^'^'  '^'  ^«««nt 
rail,  and  Mr.  Crewe,  the  SatTv«  1  '  T'  *^  *^«  ^"^^y 
ence  ceased  to  exis  .     It  if  auftJlr^    "'-uf'  ^°^  ^*«  ««di. 
18  a  poetical  ;?eniu8 -- to  repSL^n^"'''^^' r  "^^       «"« 
sickly  sensation  which  is,  pamdoxiP.^?  ^^'P^'  ^^^^  S^°°^  ^nd 
psychological  cause  of    t^n  thi^  ?n  ^'°"^^"i«ite.     The 
the  sight,  by  Austen  Vane  of  hfs  of    "'"  ^''^  Primarily, 
tailor-made  gown  trimmed ^ith  w  derran"^''.'  "^  "  ^^««^ 
of  an  oval  face  framed  in  a  blacrhat  ,t '  ^"^^^ 
which  no  living  man  could  describe      Ti?  ?^"'  """^««  of 
in  his  direction,  and  he  felt  «no''r.-^^^^^^  ^^a«  turned 
realized  that  sh;  must  have  beTn  T^tT'V^''^^  ^^«"  ^^ 
;n,  for  she  was  leaning  iorl'jr^^^X^^^^^ 

bow,\Srr^^^^^^^^^^  known  as  a 

real  salutation  was  a  divine  rav;^,tr^  ^"^.^^  ^"-  The 
eyes  ~  hers  and  his  --over  thl  .  '  ^^''f ^  ^^*^«en  their 
tween.  And  after  that,  althou.b";?""^^"^^  "^^^^^^^  be- 
clock  in  the  corner  whi^h  had  mtv/l  F.^'^'"*  legislative 
great  events  (such  as  the  Wood^h^^t  q^^'-'P^""  ^^  other 
to  tick,  undisturbed  in  thS^inll"'^^  continued 

sergeant-at-arms,  time  became"    ^T] '^^^  *^^  P°^^  «^  *he 
Vane.     He  made  a  ferunTmportan^™'"''^"-^"^  ^"^^^'^ 
the  fact  that  xMrs.  Pomfret  a^  ?    ^  '^^^^ovenes  such  as 
beside   Victoria,   listrinfwl        '^'''"^^*""  ^«^«  seated 
that  Mr.  Crewe  hTbe/un7o^p^'^PV"""°^^•^«^    ^"d 
some  people  were  gapin?  and  oth!     f^^'^^''^'    ^nd  that 
look  up  at  the  gf  11^"^ wHhonf  T  ^^■''"''T     ^^  ^ould 
sometimes  he  caught  her  mo^^nf*""'''?^  ^'^  ^^^d,  and 
w  th  her  chin  in  h^er  hand   sh«     ^'^  ^^l"'^'  ^"^  again, 
-h  a  little  smae%Sn|1,rcoTS-./Ir.^ 


m^  ' 
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we^e'n'irLfvTolVs  -iod  ^aps  the, 

him,  yesterday  and  to  day  he  1-^"'  ^-^  ^^^  '""^^  ^^ 
wings  of  his  oL  makin?^'  pLh      l?'^^  heavenwards  on 

violets.  Had  she'no^^o^e^L*  M^T^w^'  "^^^^'^ 
tohis;?etfVe  c?e  rSsistance  withnn;  t«  •  ,  ^^'  ^°  hsten 
Vane,  would  be  in  the  cini  ll?  Ti  ^/°^  1^^*  ^^«'  A"«ten 
in  Austen  Vane  wal  noSv  I  !  '^^*  *^^*  her  interest 
mankind  had  a  sol^rinreffinf  n  ? -"^"^  "1^'^  ^^e  study  of 
she  had  another  sort  ofTnte^es  i  "m^^  ""^  '^"  "'^^^^^  ^^^^ 
lous  enough,  but  disturbing  !n5         ^""^"^^  «^^™ed  ridicu- 

Austen  had  reached  th^^Ah       fupported  by  facts, 
was  aroused  bra  metaii 'c  £nT  \^^ 
resonant  tones  of  thTorator  of ?>.    J    '^  f'^'"  "^°^«  ^he 
to  the  use  of  which  acco^din^  tn'^''^-|v  ^  """**'"  ^'«««el. 
male  portion  of  the  Americ^^^^^^  ''^'"''  *^^  ^^^^^^^ 

addicted, -a  cuspidofTn   Xn    1    "  "^^^  ^*  «"«  ^i^e 
started,  by  some  uf/known  age ic,  in'th^^^^^^^  ~  .^'"^  ^^«" 
down  the  centre  aisle    andT,fZ  •       •  ^^''^^  ^®^*«' ^'""ing 
bumped  the  louder  on  each  Sf     •''^  ''"P^*"^  ^«  it  went, 
itself  with  a  clash  aJLinstth!?''!':^  ?'P  ""^^^  ^^  hurled 
the  orator  himse  f     Cil  'ts  .^i^^^^desk,  at  the  feet  of 
gradually  swelled  into  ?foar  of  ^^  ?.*^"'' ^^°'^«  ^^^i«h 
attention  was  once  morp  fn?       :  daughter,  and  Austen's 
Leith.     But  if  any  man  haS T^  ^^  '\'  "^^^^^^  ^^om 
Humphrey   Crewe  a?  to  «nl     °^f  Judged  the  quality  of 
could  be  put  ^t  of  counfpT''  ^r  ""  ^"«^^"^  that  he 
that  man/was  inVhtily  m^S^^^^^  hy  s-^  a  „^^„^^^^^^ 

with  his  forefinger  on  the  n«o.«  ,1  «  A  ^""^^^  paused, 
the  remote  neifhbou  hood  if  thl  1  ^l'^  ^  glassy  eye  on 
disturbance  haa  started  '^  ^^^'^  '^^'^'^  the 

"b;j  l^^^stS^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  -d  eoldlv, 

any  conditions.     I  would     of  J      •    ^  i"^^"'  "'^^'  ""^^r 
venience."  "^"^  "°*  ^^P^'^^e  him   of  its   con- 

^c^^ZT^^^ZXk  iThrstan*^  T-^  'Y'  ^^^^-  -- 
the  Honourable  Jacob  RntoK        u?''''  ^"^"^  ^"d  admirer, 

been  known  t^utte^^^^^lV'^^^^^^         ^'"^^  " 
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arl'maStV^^^^  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^«  faithful  clock,  and 
^elluZTirlTlkt^^^^^^^  "^^*  '^-  tune  of  the 

the  Sertrihe'XV"^ 

of  thanks  be  accordfd  to^fh.  "^.^  ^*'"'  ^''^  ^^^t  a  vote 
his  exceedingly  able  and  t!,  ^""tleman  from  Leith  for 
aflfairs."        ^^      ^®  *"^  instructive  speech  on  national 

ius'lantTy"^  '''  "°"°"'"  «^^^  *^«  Honoumble  Brush  Bascom, 

and  seventy.  "'^^'^^'^  ^"^"^^S  the  submerged  four  hundred 

la^tf  Euti^d^'Th^^^^^^^  ^''  ^^-^'  -^-  the 
is  the  result  of  much  thouVht  anf  n""  ^""V  '^^'^^  ^^«»^ 
I  have  not  flaunted  the  star  «nanflK*"-  ""^  '"^i^*^^- 
or  indulged  in  orator^cS  fa'ro^^^^^^^^  SV^^T  ^^^•*' 
words  of  a  plain  business  man  »  TV  u^"®  ^'^^^  ^^en  the 
wild  accusations  or  flTXr^n?'-  "^  ^  ^^"^^  °^t  indulged  in 
had,"  he   added    "thefe  Ir f  ^"^^8^^°jtion.     Perhapl;  if  I 

better  pleased!''l  ttnk  m"  SnVt  Thf  VT  ^^^ 
tion  and  approbation  "  '  ^heir  kind  atten- 

virS^^^^^  ^  paiidemonium,  the 

Mr.  Crewe's  friends^rfXmSh5''f^-'°'''""^'  ^^^^ 
pressing  around  him  and^Kjh1m^'^?^°u'°^^^  ^  «««^ 
got  to  his  feet,  his  eves  ap-air.?^.''^.'^^*'^^^-  Austen 
he  believed  he  reLi^d  a^  100^^ *  the  gallery,  whence 
face  upon  which  amusement  .^^  a  ""^.^"t^nding  froK  a 
had  turned  to  glance  d^tn  IT?^^  S^**'"-^^  ^^""«°-     She 

Mrs.  Pomfret  tr^rgrnTh:.  t"w7^^^  ''''  ^^^t 
for  the  door,  and  manao-frl  !!.  ?  ^   ,^u«ten  started 

neighbours   had   leK^f  vie  nit';  of   th  '''''  ""'''''  ^« 
pride  and^despafr  whe^h^-r.^/^^^^^^^  ^^^^e^of 
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^^^l^^'i^^ltielX^^^^^  h-l  the  ween 

ance,  although  apprSVe^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^PP^*'- 

proclaimed  herTs  3  '^ %  "l"f  ?  {^'  ^  ^^^^  York  mating, 
foua  city  of  we^tS  '^^5^^-"  that  m.sterio^^  and  fabul 
examining  the  faces  aboil?  h^-  "^'th  her  lorgnette,  was 
and  at  thf  same  tTme  talkin^t^  V'  T'^^'^.^''''^  cariosity, 
she  took  no  pains  to  lower ^       ^'''"""  ^^  ^  ^°^««  ^^'^ 

have  been  expelledVom^he  Vuse  ^  C'Sf\'' "°"^' 
Parliament  they  wouldn'f  havo  fl  L  •  ,t  ?^  course  in 
down  the  aisles  Poor  1-  "  '?  ^°T^  things  to  roll 
a  gentleman  in  politLs  is  Ith  "S^^'"^  *  •  ^^«  '^'^^^  oi 
I  wonder  at  hfs  fortiJude  '"        "^^'''  °°'  ^"  this  country. 

^rjtyrdtMr.^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

see  you  again. "  "*•    ^  ™  so  glad  to 

Austen  said  somethinff  which  Tip  folf  «,„        ^-    i 
monplace  and  inadeauaf«  f^  «t       felt  was  entirely  com- 
while  Alice  ^ve  him  an  uno.^?'^^^  ^''  T"  sentiments, 
turned  her  gUsses  u^M""'^""^  ^"^'  **°d  ^r^'  ^^omfret 

himir Humphry"  "'"  ''^"^'"  ^^^^  ^^^--^  "^^u  met 

Ca;?s'onie;^^^^^^^^^  ,^-J-t^    "How  do  you  do? 

Austen  grew  red  ^  ^""'^  "^^"^^^^  '•  " 

^ "  Ki;m:*d  M^rp'iif  ^r '';r  ^  ^^^^-- 

be  done  about  it  In  E,  oS  i  Something  ought  to 
allowed  to  drop  for  a  minut  if  T  v  ^^^"^  ^^^"^^»'t  ^ 
think  I  should  do  somethinl  I  /  ^"'^  '"  this  State,  I 
to  have  the  spirfeTntSe  ^t^^^  ^^^^  — 

Aust  n  turned  quietly  to  Victoria. 

«  Tn^J'^  ^°''  ^°^»J?  away  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  haJe^rb^r  CTo!.k""br;'!i."  ^^^^^  ^  '\^  to  t^nk  of. 

She  flook  i     r  ,  .       ^  ">  to-morrow  niffht." 

,     uu  men,  by  a  swift   transition   which  he  had 
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often  remarked,  her  expression  changed  to  one  of  amuse- 
ment,  although  a  seriousness  lurked  in  the  depths  of  her 
foUowed^"'       ""^"^  ^*^  ^""""^  °"'  ^*^  Alice,  and  they 

he^e^daimer  ^  °''  *' '''  ^""  ^^*^^  ^*^^°'«  ^^^  «''" 

He  didn't  stop  to  reason  then  upon  the  probable  con- 
sequences  of  his  act  in  seeking  her.  Nature,  which  is 
stronger  than  reason,  was  compelling  him. 

"  That  depnds,"  said  Victoria. 

"  Upon  whom  ?  " 

"  Upon  you." 

They  were  on  the  lower  stairs  by  this  time,  and  there 
was  silence  between  -them  for  a  few  moments  as  they 
descended,  — principally  because,  after  this  exaltinjr  re- 
mark,  Austen  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

«  Will  you  go  driving  with  me  ? "  he  asked,  and  was 
immediately  thunderstruck  at  his  boldness. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"How  soon  may  I  come ? "  he  demanded. 

She  laughed  softly,  but  with  a  joyous  note  which  was 
not  hidden  from  him  as  they  stepped  out  of  the  darkened 
corridor  into  the  dazzling  winter  noonday. 

"I  will  be  ready  at  three  o'clock,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Two  hours  and  a  half  !  "  he  cried. 

"  If  that  is  too  early,"  she  said  mischievously,  «  we  can 

"  Too  early  !  "  he  repeated.  But  the  rest  of  his  protest 
was  cut  short  by  Mr.  Crewe. 

"  Hello,  Victoria,  what  did  you  think  of  my  speech  ">  " 

"  The  destinies  of  the  nation  are  settled,"  said  Victoria. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Vane  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Crewe;  "glad  to  see 
you,   and  he  extended  a  furred  glove.    "  Were  you  there '' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Austen. 

"  I'll  send  you  a  copy.     I'd  like  to  talk  it  over  with 
you.     Come  on,  Victoria,  I've  arranged  for  an  early  lunch 
Come  on,  Mrs.  Pomfret  — get  in,  Alice." 
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Crewe's  booby  sleijh  wrc^'ha^e^eti^^^^^^^     ''^• 
Alice   was    hustled    in   nex^     h.,/  v-  ?   •  .    P*"®'' 

ready  assistance  and  got  Tn  herself  Mr  T  "'"^^^>^   '"^ 
beside  her.  ^  Herself,  Mr.  Crewe  getting  in 

and  off  they  we^ra  bZk^f  of    T  ""  TT  V'^"'"- 

send  him  to  Confess      T.,    ^  ."?''  t'""'  ''«'"'  "i" 

just  now.     wEX  1»     ^r  hol'nol'bing  with  hira 

that  gul  ty  exnreJSn  ^^J'  ^f*^"  '    '  ^"""'^  ««■> 
colleg!  toother.''  ^°'"    *'""'   »'"««  ''^  »■«"  at 

askJ*^'""  ""*  '^^^   livery-stable   in    town?"   Austen 

wL^L  ™7^;iLTtr''  "^'^  ^™  """"^  'J»™  h^™. 

girl  in  it,i  thfr?*5'*°  '"''*  °'"  '"  *  "««•>?    There-, 
;;  Not  yet,  Tom  ".aid  Austen. 

suohrseoXtui^jru'^-d':.^^ ';™'  """j  -y"-'- 

"  But  if  you-re'rSTvS- 't„tt"ir"°f  ?"•  9?y>ord. 


IS  a 


'^Butifyo„-.^^,^^;;r^^^^^^ 


wSy:"':x'o'i:i?^^d  To;:  -wSrahe  o:™';r  "h-"  '^"• 

into  Crewe'a  sleigh  ?"  *  °"*  "*  ""*«  tl"*'  8°* 

stabkT^*?'^''  ^"'"<"''  "'^''"''  <1W  you  say  that  Uvery. 

"I'h^ar  aefe•8''Vu^teT'''^'•'"  ^'"^  «-  Gaylord. 

United  States  senator  rdPr^^denr^ST^  ^li?  ""^^  b« 
the  word,  Austen,  we'll  woS^Tn.L  ^  ■;  "  ""'^  "y 
State  that'll  be  hard  tc  blafc"  ^      "'<>«'"<^°t  around  the 
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1      ll 


I 


n  *T**?/'***^?  Austen,  laying  hi«  hand  on  younff  Mr 
Oaylord.  farther  shoulder,  "you're  a  pretty  g^  ffuow 
Where  c  A  you  say  that  liverv-stable  was  ?" 

" '  "  »o  sleigh-riding  with  you,"  said   Mr.   Gaylord. 

Ijue«8  the  Pmgsquit  biU  can  rest  one  afternoon.'^ 

said  Austen        '  *"^  """^  ^'*^  '*^^^'  ^''^  ^^*"  y*^"»" 

nfflnl  unsuspecting  Tom   was  too  good-natured  to  be 

offended,  and  short  y  after  dinner  Austen  found  himself 

in  the  process  of  being  looked  over  by  a  stout  gentleman 

oTrl    ?'''  r"P"''°'  of  Putter's  Livery,  who  clalmeS 

throM^h^  r^'.  ,,'"'"1'*','^'"  ""'  ^°"^«-     Austen  had  been 
through  hiH  stalls  and  chosen  a  mare. 

"Durned  if  vou  don't  look  like  a  man  who  can  handle 

of  Tom  Gaylord's  I'll  let  you  have  her.     Nobody  drives 
that  mare  but  me.     What's  your  name  ?  " 
"  Vane." 

"Ain't  any  relation  to  old  Hilary,  be  you  ?  " 

aboutTt.'^'"  '""'"   "^'"^   ^"'*^"'  "^""^^  ^^  ^^'^^^'^  ^^* 

«  Godfrey  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Putter,  with  a  broad  grin, 

"  I  guess  you  kin  have  her.    Ain't  you  the  man  that  shot  a 

"  wT.*^''*^.  ?'«"«  ^«  ™«  I  ^««^d  somethin'  about  it." 
Which  one  did  you  hear  about  ?  "  Austen  asked. 

mnrf?         ^5?*?'  ^o'»   ^^^-  P*^"®^'  "yo"    <iida't    shoot 
more  n  one,  did  you  ?  " 

It  was  just  three  o'clock  when  Austen  drove  into  the 

S'nnS  °Pf  ?'*^  *?^  ^^'^^.^^  Peasley's,  rang  Mr.  Crewe's 
door-be  1,  and  leaped  into  the  sleigh  once  more,  the  mare's 
nature  being  such  as  to  make  it  undesirable  to  leave  her. 
1  resent  y  Mr.  Crewe's  butler  appeared,  and  stood  du- 
biously  m  the  vestibule. 

"  Will  you  tell  Miss  Flint  that  Mr.  Vane  has  called  for 
nei\  and  that  I  cannot  leave  the  horse?" 

Kn  J^^v-*?  '■^H''^'*  T^^^  °^^^°"8  disapproval.  Then  Austen 
heard  Victoria's  voice  in  the  hallway:  — 

eKr^®'"'*  '^/'H  *  ^,°°^®  °^  yourself,  Humphrey."  Here 
i^he  appeared,  the  colour  fresh  in  her  cheeks,  her  slender 
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affair  of  which  ho  wa«h«,l  hi.  i^  ?  that  thi.  was  an 
Putter',  !««  rob«  ab^ut  hep  feet  th."  '""^f  '".  *''• 
ward,  and  they  were  off  out  of  .h-?  '?""  hP***  '"" 
the  Wll  on  thI  hard  "fort'rall'"  ""'"  """  "'""!  »P 

youl^;^  jttfrat  iTtitL-u:^.';!:  r^i  '■  ■^ 

glance  ut  the  Widow  PeasleTa  '  "*'^*'^'  '''''^  * 

"  Yes,"  said  Austen.  ^ 

"I  wish  I  were." 

which  she  was^sur'rou^ded  ha7had  "--"stance  with 
upon  him,  and  added  to  his  sense  of  fL  "!""?•  ^^^^* 
unreality  of  the  oreseVmnmonf  ii  ^'"1**'''^'^3^  «"d 
guilty  feeling  of  Cfnl  }™T  "''  "^  ^'"''  *»  »''n««t 
abducting  a^princess    and  th^'^'u^V^^^^^"  ^*^'  «f 

marry  him  if  he  asked  her     Ind  vet      It.  i""'?^* 
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In  silence  they  reached  the  crest  where  the  little  city 
ended  abruptly  in  view  of  the  paradise  of  the  silent  hills, 
--his  paradise,  where  there  were  no  palaces  or  thought 
of  palaces.     The  wild  wind  of  the  morning  was  stiU. 
In  this  realm  at  least,  a  heritage  from  his  mother,  seem- 
ingly untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  the  woman  at  his 
Side  was  his.     I^rom  Holdfast  over  the  spruces  to  Sawanec 
in  the  blue  distance  he  was  lord,  a  domain  the  wealth  of 
which  could  not  be  reckoned  in  the  coin  of  Midas.     He 
turned  to  her  as  they  flew  down  the  slope,  and  she  averted 
her  face,  perchance  perceiving  in  that  look  a  possession 
from  which  a  \  oman  shrinks;  and  her  remark,  startlinfflv 
indicative   of  t^ie  accord  between  them,  lent   a   no  less 
startling  reality  to  the  enchantment. 
"  This  is  your  land,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said. 
"I  sometimes  feel  as  though  it  werj,"  he  answered. 
1    ^as  out  here  this  morning,  when  the  wind  was  at 
play,    and  he  pointed  with  his  whip  at  a  fantastic  snow- 
drift, "  before  I  saw  you." 

"You  looked  as  though  you  had  come  from  it,"  she 
Kiswered.  "You  seemed  — I  suppose  you  will  think  me 
silly— but  you  seemed  to  bring  something  of  this  with 
you  into  that  hall.  I  always  think  of  you  as  out  on  the 
hills  and  mountains." 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  «  belong  here,  too." 
She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

«  I  wish  I  did.  But  you  —  you  really  do  belong  here. 
You  seem  to  have  absorbed  all  the  clearness  of  it,  and  the 
stren^  h  and  vigour.  I  was  watching  you  this  mornina. 
and  you  were  so  utterly  out  of  place  in  those  surround- 
ings.      Victoria  paused,  her  colour  deepening. 

His  blood  kept  pace  with  the  mare's  footsteps,  but  he 
did  not  reply,  *^ 

"What  did  youthmk  of  Humphrey's  speech?"  she 
asked,  abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

"I  thought  it  a  surprisingly  good  one,  —  what  I  heard 
of  It,  he  answered.  "  That  wasn't  much.  I  dida't  think 
ned  do  as  well. 

"  Humphrey's  clever  in  a  great  many  ways,"  Victoria 
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Kiv,/'"  1?"  ^i^"'*  ^^^t  ^''^^  *°  impenetrable  conceit, 
he  might  go  far,  because  he  learns  quicklv,  and  has  an 

tne  r^l7n*^f'  ''  aimply  appalling,     ht  he 'hasn't  quite 
tne  manner  for  politics,  has  he  ?  "  ^ 

"I  think  I  should  call  his  mann  r  a  drawb-  k"  said 
Austen,  "though  not  by  any  mea.  .  .n  insL.  itlbb 

Victoria  laughed. 

"The  other  qualities  all  need  to  be  very  great"  she 

not  He'  S  'TT  ^*  "^  'T  ^^"^-^  onS'aftt! 
noon.  He  had  it  all  arranged  to  drive  over  to  th« 
Forge,  and  had  an  early  lunch?' 

grrteiuftj;';::^.^"'""''  """^ "" "'"  ■""- '--"  ^  •« 

■i:d°'^  brfl'ln'™':  t, A?r Z,»» -/«'. ''rs  >"?."  «"? 


have  known  him  for  so  long." 

"I  hadn't  a  notion  that  you  disliked  him," said  Austen 

dowT  "uT  '^r'  ^'  '"^^^^'  ^^^*'«  one  reason  I  cl; 
aown.     He  someliow  inspires  curiosity  " 

fy,r^°^  ^'^^'"  'i^^  ^*^'^^^-     "Humphrey's  career  has  all 
the  fascination  of  a  runaway  locomotive.     One  watches  it 
transfixed,  awaiting  the  inevitable  crash." 
I  heir  eyes  met,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"Ican^t'^And /r??  H^  I  ^"°^^"^'"  ^^^  Victoria, 
A nH  fV.  1  u  ""^^'^^  Humphrey,  in  spite  of  his  career." 
And  they  laughed  again.     The  music  of  the  bells  ran 

treTunHt  hmf  «f '^«P^°g  *in^e  to  a  wilder  muLic  of 
vnir  K  ]^  ^""^^  ^H  '  ^^^  ^^«  i<^  Strange  that  her 
voice,  when  she  spoke,  did  not  break  the  sp^ll,  but  la?d 
upon  him  a  deeper  sense  of  magic. 

"This  brings  back  the  fairy  books,"  she  said  "and  all  ' 
those  wonderful  and  never-tJ-be-forgotten  s  Ltions  o 
the  truant,  doesn't  it  ?     You've  been  a  truant  -  Wn^t 

"Yes,"  he  laughed,  "I've  been  a  truant,  but  I  never 
q'  .  e  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  part -until  t<>.daj  '' 
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.he  added   g^]y';„";^i";Xt'oSt  'T.  ^t"^"'" 
yets&rtIed':!!.tfS^irtattTv'offtJt""'^'=.^' 

sta^dl":fhe'rS'od'"  Sarah tn  '°  K^^i'^"''**  -""er- 
8«oh  aiagic  touch  t  l^'tt^^"  tt  '"'"'^^*  T' 
moment  Austen  found  h^elf  mfl^^ii?  *,™"  *'  ""»' 
st«mge  resemblance^twertheT™      "^  "  '""'  "*  ""« 

is  there,  on  aXlf  of  S  hm-^'P'^^l  "^r-^^"  St«et 
ita  elms  Vou  can  loot  „ff^  .1"°/  *'"'<»'gh  the  arch  of 
until  therend  ?n  the  Mue  Z.h'  ^".1"  "'  '^'  '""'"■'ds 
could  see^far  enough!"         '«"'''«»*  th*  ocean, -if  you 

"If  you  could  see  far  enoueh"sai(l  Vi,.t™- 
seiously  repeating  his  words      "n.,fi/i  '"",*•  "'"">°- 
you,"  she  e«Iaiied      '-ion  are  Uke  i^h  ^°*f'  *^P'"" 
Md  you  have  a  supernatural  facuTtlnf^^  '  *™'"  ""'• 
denl}',  from  nowherTinS  „^  i  ■      "^  "'  appearing  sud- 

mustn't  blame  me.    f rfnot  to  S.inV    A^^'^'^^'f'  ^^^ 
times  I've  seen  von  nr  2k      -^     ^"^  ®^  *^«  number  of 
"  I  bJfp™  " /°J^'a     ^^^"^  **  ^^  ^e  first  met." 

nor  fhiZ'esI""  "'^^°''^'  ""'«' "either  height,  breadth. 
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thickness.  Perhlis  WhL'l^  "  ?°'  ^""'^  *^"*  '^« 
seem  to  be  a  pe!X%nTheVorrbVl7o  %'' V^'^ 
exits  a:,d  entrances  are  too  mrterious  and   hf  ^''"'* 

me  out  of  it, -although  I  invite Tvlif  ^K^  '^"^ 

all  proper."  ^  myself,  which  is  not  at 

"I  came  down  here  to  see  you,"  he  saiH  nn^  *     i 
firmer  gnp  on  the  reins.     "  I  ex^ist  \o  thaHxCt  .  °^^  * 

That  s  unworthy  of  you,"  she  cried      «  t  ?    '1  u  i- 
you  would  have  known  r  wL  l  i  *        ^  ^°"^  beheve 

sight  of  meT  "^^  ^^'"^  ""^^«»  yo**  had  caught 

«  Howr?  ^^""^  ^""""^  '*'"  ^®  ^*^^- 

.     playfng^^^^^  I  am  sure  it  was  you 

know  That -t^uitr^m^^^  ""P^^'  "^"^  I  ^id  «ot 
« T  c„  V,  ,  "6*ra.      Where  were  you  '^  " 

material  truthaXh  t  r.tk^^^i'""-  P"""'  -<» 
She  laughed  again,  joyously.  ^' 

8i8ted*™7'y'  "V  "^'u^  y°"  """^  down  here'"  she  in 

announced  in  buuftins      Hf?,  ^™°'  ^^^  *°  ''"y-  ""d 
friends  than -you."  '^^  "  """•<'  generous  to  his 

Pil«ima^s«thff'''frr  ^idAu^ten,  "except  such 
Yo!r  ?S  Mr    Ci^w  T  *'l"'  »"•  "■•«  ""ohartable 

onh«  vrr^^Jie^SrdoTden  fC;  'TtZlf-  '""^ 
vided  with  a  Lynceus  "  '^eece.     i  hope  he  is  pro- 

coS'ctorof  trlt  " ':"^  •«"»•  ^i-i-e  --  feverishly 
his  eves  to  h^,^  ^tI  T?  '?""I  ""*  ^''^  "o'  dare  to  turn 
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desert  .-which  Napoleon  had  tried  to  reaH    an^  *  -i  j 
And  while  wisdom  was  in  th«  wl  f i  *    ■      ^'"^^<^- 

wise  the  eternal  querti^ninc  n1 1  ?  .'    '^^  ""^  *°  ^*  ^^e- 
against  which  wiSw^Xa^^^^  ''  inscrutable, 

look  which,  for  Au8ten^ilf!f  •  "?'^^°«r.     It  was  that 
variety  ail  Umen  "wt'hSTved  Th^'wS  '^^^^^^-'^ 

this,  he  knew  Th^r  fn  J  •    ^^  sweetness.    And  knowing 

thing  to  her  (realize  it  or  not  as  she  mi^ht^  ,>'  ""T  *^^- 
he  found  strength  tn  rJ^L?*l-  ™*grht),  it  was  because 

life      V?«i^   o^i  V    '®«^«^t^ls  greatest  temptation  of  his 

was  gone  forever  j  ^^  ««  wcu  as  m  nis  own, 

of  woman  uIm  ^  evente""*!/™  1,"^^''°*,"^  f  '^  »<>»1 
that  which  she  had  afkfirt  h"i„.     t  ^uPl""*/?**  °"«°  »» 

home  over  therms  S'tt'aZ^n'^i^f  W'  ^" 
He^heeaL  a^^rth^aC^a,  .^Z:^L%^^  ^^^ 


^^¥5 


,^ap^v 
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brook.    It  appears  that  he  had  seen  me,"  Victoria  r«nHpH 

"PLtu'v  ^™  ''™'"'  '*•"  "^'d  Austen, 
had  l;r.:Anra^:j£;^V^^^^^^^^^  -  beoa™.  ,„„ 

oo„tted"'rwi;  ^^Ifh'trfir^  tM„g  „bouf  you""she 
**  He  saiH  fh«f  o  .      ^^  ®^®  "P°^  Austen's   profile. 

any  idea  of,  Jand  ?hryo?woS^„7orif\[°" ''"f 

Austen  was  silent. 

voL7%'^''K^  ^'°"  ^  f  candidate,"  she  a^ked,  in  a  low 
voice,     if  such  men  as  that  want  you  ?  " 

«^'i,    *°*   t^'"'^''^   ^^'*-   Redbrook   exaeaerates"   he   «mH 

af  TnSt^h'TrK'  ^•'".'^^^  ^^  Bpofe'L  r^iher  mrtht 
cal.     And  I  should  be  inclined  to  accuse  him    too    nf  » 

friendly  attempt  to  install  me  in  your  good  graces  "' 
won?  be  nurofffh  T""""^'  ^4^'  ^^^^  -"ous  eyes,  «I 

me,    she  added  reproachfully 
He  laughed.  '^* 

jat  was  scarcely  a  subject  I  could  have  ventured,"  he 

«  But  I  asked  you,"  she  objected.  «  Now  tell  me  whv 
did  you  refuse  to  be  their  candidate  ?  It  wasn't  ^e'cS 
you  were  not  likely  to  get  elected,  was  it  ?  " 

He  permitted  himself  a  glance  which  was  a  tribute  of 
admiration  -  a  glance  which  she  returned  steadfastly 
*It  isn't  hkely  that  I  should  have  been  elected^'  he 
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?eCd/ '  "  ^"'  ^""  "'^  nght-that  is  not  the  reason  I 

thrkinH"""? ^*  """"F  '5'  '*^^'  "  I  ^'^  °ot  believe  you  were 
fa^etet^eLTer^^^^^^     for  that  reason.    And^rw^^S 

1  nave  Deen  thinking  since  I  saw  von  last      x-L   o«^ 

t^irSI" "'!"'". 7°"  '""not  tell  me."    She  MUMrf 
with  a  ittle  catch  of  Ler  breath,  and  went  on  aMuf^^^ 

pnrey  Crewe  make  a  speech  and  to  drive  xr\th  him  ,« 
high  sleigh  and  listen  to  him  talk  about  his  rareer?wZn 
serious  men  of  the  people  like  Mr.  ReSbrTorand  tL^n^^^ 
Mr.  Jenney  at  Leitb  and  a  lot  of  others  who  do  not  nrH? 

^^^^^^:^s\^'^  out  to 

Austen  did  not  smile.  She  was  speaking  ouietlv  hnf 
he  saw  that  she  was  breathing  deeply,  anf  he  knew  that 
she  possessed  a  courage  which  went  far  beyond  tTat  of 
most  women,  and  an  insight  into  life  and  affS  * 

things'^TreTuf.''^  '"'  °'^*'"  ^'^  -^^'   "-^«'h-  ^^ese 
"^''1*^®''  ^  "  ^^  "^^^^  involuntarily. 

Austen  did  not  answer.     Hp  taU  fK«  i^  ^^    j.- 
knew  that  without  realiSng  hl'S^ct^t  e7»Tc"rked 

°l^v   and  v^.'r^/"??*  "P'*°  ^  measured  him  ™ 
'MUy,  and  yet  he  felt  no  resentment,  and  no    shock 
Perhaps  he  might  feel  that  later.    Now  he  was  flHed  Lv 
t^?»  5""P**^^  "'»*  ""  y«t  another  common  tad  £ 
tweenthem.     Suppose  she  did  find  out?    He  Icmw  that 
she  would  not  falter  until  she  came  to  the  end  ofTer  in 
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you  "  realize— but  I  cannot  understand 

"  Good-by,"  she  said  simply, 
away '^"''^'"  ""^  '^^  »°^  ''^"^  I'"  l>«d-and  drove 
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a  refuge,  into  the  dark  drawing-room,  where  she  stood  for 
a  moment  motionless,  listening  for  the  sound  of  his  sleijrh. 
bells  as  they  fainted  on  the  winter's  night.  Then  she 
seated  herself  to  think,  if  she  could,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  think  when  one's  heart  is  beating  a  little  wildly.  It 
was  Victoria  8  nature  to  think  things  out.  For  the  first 
*!!"?.?  .  ^*^®  ^^^  ^"®^  sorrow,  and  it  made  it  worse 
that  that  sorrow  was  indefinable.  She  felt  an  accountable 
attraction  for  this  man  who  had  jo  strangely  come  into 
Jier  life,  whose  problems  had  suddenly  become  her  prob- 
lems. But  she  did  not  connect  the  attraction  for  Austen 
Vane  with  her  misery.  She  recalled  him  as  he  had  left 
ber,  big  and  strong  and  sorrowful,  with  a  yearning  look 
that  was  undisguised,  and  while  her  faith  in  him  came 
surging  back  again,  she  could  not  understand. 

Gradually  she  became  aware  of  men's  voices,  and  turned 
with  a  start  to  perceive  that  the  door  of  the  library  was 
open,  and  that  Humphrey  Crewe  and  another  were  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  against  the  light.  With  an  effort  of 
memory  she  identified  the  other  man  as  the  Mr.  Tooting 
who  had  made  himself  so  useful  at  Mr.  Crewe's  earden- 
party.  ° 

« I  told  you  I  could  make  you  governor,  Mr.  Crewe," 
Mr.  Tooting  was  saying.     "Say,  why  do  you  think  the 
Northeastern  crowd  — why  do  you  think   Hilary  Vane 
IS  pushing  your  bills  down  the  sidings  ?    I'U  tell  you, 
because  they  know  you're  a  man  of  ability,  and  they're 
afraid  of  you,  and  they  know  you're  a  gentleman,  and 
can  t  be  trusted  with  their  deals,  so  they  just  shunted 
you  off  at  Kodunk  with  a  jolly  about  sendin'  you  to  Con- 
gress if  you  made  a  hit  on  a  national  speech.     I've  been 
in  the  business  a  good  many  years,  and  I've  seen  and  done 
some  things  for  the  Northeastern  that  stick  in  my  throat " 
—  (at  this  point  Victoria  sat  down  again  and  gripped  the 
arms  of  her  chair).     «I  don't  like  to  see  a  decent  man 
sawbucked  the  way  they're  teeterin'  you,  Mr.  Crewe.     I 
know  what  I  m  talkin'  about,  and  I  tell  you  that  Ridout 
and  Jake  Botcher  and  Brush  Bascom  haven't  any  more 
notion  of  lettm'  your  bills  out  of  committee  than  they 
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have   Gaylord's.      Why?     Because   they've   got  orders 
not  to." 

"You're  making  some  serious  charges,  Mr.  Tooting," 
said  Mr  Crewe. 

"  And  what's  more,  I  can  prove  'em.  You  know  your- 
self that  anybody  who  talks  against  the  Northeastern  is 
booted  down  and  blacklisted.  You've  seen  that,  haven't 
you  ?  " 

"I  have  observed,"  said  Mr.  Cewe,  "that  things  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  they  should  in  a  free  government." 

"And  it  makes  your  blood  boil  as  an  American  citizen, 
don't  it?  It  does  mine,"  said  Mr.  Tooting,  with  fine 
indignation.  ^  "  I  was  a  poor  boy,  and  had  to  earn  my 
living,  but  I've  made  up  my  mind  I've  worn  the  collar 
long  enough —  if  I  have  to  break  rocks.  And  I  want  to 
repeat  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago,"  he  added,  weaving 
his  thumb  into  Mr.  Crewe's  buttonhole;  "I  know  a  thing 
or  two,  and  I've  got  some  brains,  as  they  know,  and  I  can 
make  you  governor  of  this  State  if  you'll  only  say  the 
word.     It's  a  cinch."  ^ 

Victoria  started  to  rise  once  more,  and  realized  that  to 
escape  she  would  have  to  cross  the  room  directly  in  front 
of  the  two  men.  She  remained  sitting  where  she  was  in 
a  fearful  fascination,  awaiting  Humphrey  Crewe's  answer. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"I  believe  you  made  the  remark,  Mr.  Tooting,"  he 
said,  "that  in  your  opinion  there  is  enough  anti-railroad 
sentiment  in  the  House  to  pass  any  bill  which  the  railroad 
opposes." 

"If  a  leader  was  to  get  up  there,  like  you,  with  the 
arguments  I  could  put  into  his  hands,  they  would 
make  the  committee  discharge  that  Pingsquit  bill  of 
the  Graylords',  and  pass  it." 

"  On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Crewe. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Tooting,  "  I  guess  I'm  a  pretty  shrewd 
observer  and  have  had  practice  enough.  But  you  know 
Austen  Vane,  don't  you  ?  " 

Victoria  held  her  breath. 
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might  say."  ™  «>  ■»  a  JtUe  — well,  pmhuig,  you 

tin;LlTr!  •^ooU„g/':?AZ'oitri  S^'  f""}"^"  ~"- 
old  Hilary,  I'd  take  Austen  ^vii  '''?"''' °'"°'' '^ 
things  «^'soon  ^LtT^n/Zn  irSrsSL^fJ 
he  only  had  some  sense  about  kmself  he  conM^'  ' 
ernor  next  t,ime- there's  a  wholelot  that  wanto  uJ'^i 
^P^n   to   know  some  of   'em  ofFered'ir'S''h^r-J 

a;onsrdelratrgrgL  -^''^""^ «-  ««--"■' 

ne;'r'  ZLZ^^  whaT'Lll  ^£>„Tt^  t?"^'  "' 
done  anything  but  buck  old  Hil^rv  ^^  fw  j  "'  '  ''*™' 

guess,  —  and  he  said  there  were  enough  men  in  that  Ron  J 
ki  wto'tjtaTn'  'rr?  n^^  ^°™      Tha?^  howl 

race  r-"4rd*^"r"te^  ^'""'  "  ^"^^  "^  ^'  -^o  «>« 
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"No,  said  Mr.  Tooting,  somewhat  contemptuously. 
"No,  I  tell  you  he  haan't  got  that  kind  of  sense.  He 
never  took  any  trouble  to  get  ahead,  and  I  guess  he's 
sort  of  sensitive  about  old  Hilary.  It'd  make  a  good 
deal  of  a  scandal  in  the  family,  with  Austen  as  an  anti- 
raUroad  candidate."  Mr.  Tooting  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
touQ  that  was  caressingly  confidential.  "  I  tell  you,  and 
vou  sleep  on  it,  a  man  of  your  brains  and  money  can't 
lose.  Its  a  chance  in  a  million,  and  when  you  win 
you  ve  got  this  litlle  State  tight  in  your  pocket,  and  a 
desk  in  the  millionaire's  club  at  Washington.  Well,  so 
long,    said  Mr.  Tooting,  "you  think  that  over." 

"  Y.^^  !?*v®'  **  least,  put  things  in  a  new  and  interest- 
ing light,  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "  I  will  try  to  decide  what 
my  duty  is." 

"Your  duty's  pretty  plain  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tooting. 
"If  I  had  money,  I'd  know  that  the  best  way  to  use  it  is 
for  the  people,  —ain't  that  so  ?  " 

"In  the  meantime,"  Mr.  Crewe  continued,  "you  may 
drop  in  to-morrow  at  three." 

"  You'd  better  make  it  to-morrow  night,  hadn't  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Tooting,  significantly.  « There  ain't  any  back 
way  to  this  house." 

"  As  you  choose,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

They  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  Victoria,  who  resisted 
an  ahnost  uncontrollable  impulse   to  rise  and  confront 
them.     The  words  given  her  to  use  were  surging  in  her 
brain,  and  yet  she  withheld  them  — why,  she  knew  not. 
Perhaps  it  was   because,  after  such  communion  as  the 
afternoon  had   brought,  the  repulsion  she  felt  for  Mr. 
Tooting  aided  her  to  sit  where  she  was.     She  heard 
the  outside  door  open  and  close,  and  she  saw  Humphrey 
Crewe  walk  past  her  again  into  his  library,  and  that  door 
closed,  and  she  was  left  in  darkness.     Darkness  indeed 
for  Victoria,  who  throughout  her  life  had  lived  in  light 
alone ;  m  the  light  she  had  shed,  and  the  light  which  she 
had  kindled  in   others.     With   a  throb  which   was  an 
exquisite  pain,  she  understood  now   the   compassioi    in 
Austen's  eyes,  and  she  saw  so  simply  and  so  clearly  why 
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of  h^  dli°„H  ^%^^^'''^  ^"  ^»oe  burned  with  the  .hame 
Of  her  demand.  The  one  of  all  otheni  to  whom  she 
could  go  in  thU  trouble  was  denied  her,  and  his  I^Tw^! 

prejudice.  She  rose  and  went  quietly  out  into  the  bitinff 
winter  night,  and  stood  staring  through  the  trees  at  Sf 
friendly  reddened  windows  o?  the  little  cottage  VcrZ 
Ouf^'./.r^^  *  yearning  that  passed  her  undemanding. 
trulh  aT  ^^«do^?'.t«  Victoria,  shone  honesty  and 
truth,  and  the  peace  which  these  alone  may  bring. 


p*r' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  DE8CBNDANT8  OF   HOBATIPg 

and  .  .mattering  o^  tha^lJl  '^^".^'"^  »  «"»«  of  humour 
put  there  toZ!Al''bHdZZtrZ'r'  '""  ""e" 

would  invade  thed„n,i„io3thf  Nor  h<^te™''''"T"'  "?" 
picked  men,  and  truR  fhpv  «,^-.  •  j     ineastern.     Twenty 

for  their  bidy  would  have  r.'"?^'';  H"' »  "*"»■■  »«™ 
Sovereign,     the  five  hundr,,!  f    l"*^  '"'^  *^''"''  »'  the 

«.d  at  ttoe,re™irb„?"Ke?wemv  in  r'''t'?'  ""«'"  ""8' 
«tood  undaunted  above  the  vS,^.iV  the"  shining  armour 

grimly  at  .he  mob.     The'dLtrw^X"""  ""'  """"^ 

wn^te  wS*  thlrold  a  °i  ."'.■'/"'"■'g  «»»  of  which  we 
Brush  flScom  •  and  Snli.""?  '"^^""''  *•>«  Honourable 
the  indomitabi;  warrior  Te  ifnolf  t^"",  '•\'^P'«"^  b^ 
while  the  Honourable  IkmuelK^^^^ 
the  House,  was  unouestion.M,  ti  "'.'!»'«•  Speaker  of 
three  held  the  bridgeTat  Z"^„f  r™»'"«-     «<"'  ">e 

a«  stirring  word.  I  P^iWe      A  heater  'L^  p"' '"'' 
confronted  them,  and  well  it  w.f /^  !v      **""  Porsena 

Empire,  that  th^  BodrGui^r^/X.  T™' ."""^  '"'  *''« 
hind  them.  '  "  "'  "e  Twenty  stood  be. 

"£"".''<!™"'«<>fClairinm, 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore." 

meltabirs^efo"  ZiS^l'I"'"" ''^' .^""^'^  «"»' 
with  an  editorial  wSh^rl5'"'''T "*""""»  ""d  «". 

oerning  men  -^  lluZti^^^llll^.'^JetislhTltlfS 
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the  great  when  they  are  justly  indignant,  when  their  trust 
—  nobly  given —  has  been  betrayed.  Washington,  for 
instance,  must  have  had  just  such  a  look  on  the  battle- 
held  of  Trenton.  The  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher,  press- 
ing forward  as  fast  as  his  bulk  would  permit  and  wit^  the 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  was  met  by  a  calm  and  distant 
manner  which  discomposed  that  statesman,  and  froze  his 
stout  index  finger  to  the  editorial  which  "perhaps  Mr 
Crewe  had  not  seen."  i"»  ^xi. 

Mr.  Crewe  was  too  big  for  resentment,  but  he  knew 
liow  to  meet  people  who  didn't  measure  up  to  his  stand- 
ards. Yes,  he  had  seen  the  editorial,  and  the  weather 
still  continued  fine.  The  Honourable  Jacob  was  left  be- 
hind scratching  his  head,  and  presently  he  sought  a  front 
seat  m  which  to  think,  the  back  ones  not  giving  him  room 
enough.  The  brisk,  cheery  greeting  of  the  Honourable 
Brush  Bascom  fared  no  better,  but  Mr.  Base  'i  was  a 
philosopher,  and  did  not  disturb  the  great  when  their 
minds  were  revolving  on  national  affairs  and  the  welfare 
ot  humanity  in  general.  Mr.  Speaker  Doby  and  Mr 
Kidout  got  but  abstract  salutations  also,  and  were  cor- 
respondingly dismayed. 

That  day,  and  for  many  days  thereafter,  Mr.  Crewe 
spent  some  time —as  was  entirely  proper  — among  the 
back  seats,  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  humbler  fellow- 
members  of  the  submerged  four  hundred  and  seventy.  He 
had  too  long  neglected  this,  so  he  told  them,  but  his  mind 
had  been  on  high  matters.  During  many  of  his  mature 
yeare  he  had  pondered  as  to  how  the  welfare  of  community 
and  bta  te  could  be  improved,  and  the  result  of  that  thought 
was  embodied  in  the  bills  of  which  they  had  doubtless  re- 
ceived copies.  If  not,  down  went  their  names  in  a  leather- 
bound  memorandum,  and  they  got  copies  in  the  next 

The  delight  of  some  of  the  simple  rustic  members  at 

:[" \"  .u"^.^"^,®^  *  ^^®**  ™«^  ™»y  be  imagined.  To  tell 
the  truth,  they  had  looked  with  little  favour  upon  the  inti- 
macy which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  those  tyran- 
nical potentates,  Messrs.  Botcher  and  Bascom,  and  many 
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was  said,  mere  train  despatchers  of  the  NortheSeTn  »^i 

B^t'crn'z  "stf  Vr  "cT^  "'^  "ke'orSh"ti:: 

»ood^indeer^L=re,15L'l5:L^eh:,r.e"^a?s:ret™ 
to  have  experienoeU  some  indefinable  and  vital  ^IZ, 

^v  frZZ    Irr^"  P^°P'f  »'«">'"  ■«"  be  got  'nS 
oy  a  railroad.     Mr.  Crewe  was  a  bus  mess  man,  but  first  of 

all  he  was  a  eituen  ;  as  a  business  man  he  d"  not  intend 

hen,"'^  eirt'^htld'be'rf  «r  '""^T^'^'y-     ^"d 

speeifican,afja:'r!ie'„%rttdtr'4r^  ''"'"' 

Wandstpt  t  Mr"'  nZ  ^''tj"  '"'  «»Kel'«ted      Hi? 

£P„  .?uL:at^trbeTbr--3  ^0= 
walk  straight  you  can't  do  that.     I  brought  the  plants 
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down  from  my  own  hothouse  in  Leith.  Those  are  French 
geraniums  — very  hard  to  get.  They're  double,  you  see, 
and  dont  look  like  the  scrawny  things  you  see  in  this 
country.  Yes  (with  a  good-natured  smile),  I  guess  they 
do  cost  something.  I'll  ask  my  secretary  what  I  paid 
for  that  plant.  Is  that  dinner.  Waters?  Come  right 
m,  gentlemen,  we  won't  wait  for  ceremony." 

Whereupon  the  delegation  would  file  into  the  dining 
room  in  solemn  silence  behind  the  imperturbable  Waters 
with  dubious  glances  at  Mr.  Waters'  imperturbable  under- 
study m  green  and  buff  and  silver  buttons.  Honest  red 
hands,  used  to  milking  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
hands  not  so  red  that  measured  dry  goods  over  rural 
counters  for  insistent  female  customers  fingered  in  some 
dismay  what  seemed  an  inexplicable  array  of  table  furni- 
ture. 

"  It  don't  make  any  difference  which  fork  you  take," 
said  the  good-natured  owner  of  this  palace  of  luxury 
« only  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  use  one  for  the  soup  — 
you  wouldn't  get  much  of  it  — what?  Yes,  this  house 
suits  me  very  well.  It  was  built  by  old  man  Duncan,  you 
know,  and  his  daughter  married  an  Italian  nobleman  and 
lives  m  a  castle.  The  State  ought  to  buy  the  house  for 
a  governor's  mansion.  It's  a  disgrace  that  our  governor 
should  have  to  live  in  the  Pelican  Hotel,  and  especially  in 
a  room  next  to  that  of  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Northeast- 
^n,  with  only  a  curtain  and  a  couple  of  folding  doors 
Detween. 

"That's  right,"  declared  an  up-state  member;  "the 
governor  hadn't  ought  to  live  next  to  Vane.  But  as  to 
gettm  him  a  house  like  this  — kind  of  royal,  ain't  it? 
Couldn  t  do  justice  to  it  on  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  couid 
he  ?^  Costs  you  a  little  mite  more  to  live  in  it,  don't 
It ' 

"  It  costs  me  something,"  Mr.  Crewe  admitted  modestly. 

But  then  our  governors  are  all  rich  men,  or  they  couldn't 

afford  to  pay  the  Northeastern  lobby  campaign  expenses. 

^ot  that  I  believe  m  a  rich  man  for  governor,  gentlemen. 

My  contention  is  that  the  State  should  pay  its  governors  a 
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sufficient  salary  to  make  them  independent  of  the  ^nrth 
eTecuTi'veV'^'^^^  ^"  ^^^^^^  *^^^  -^  ^-^  -  befit  a'^S' 
These  sentiments,  and  others  of  a  similar  tenor  w*.r« 
usually  received  in  silence  by  his  ruralTuests    but  Mr 
Crewe  being  a  broad-minded  ^an  of  humafunderstandiW 
d  d  not  set  down  their  lack  of  response  to  surliness  or  Z' 
P  cion  of  a  motive  but  rather  to  the  innate  cautfon  of  t^iJ 
hill  farmer  ;  and  doubtless,  also,  to  a  natural  a  v«  ^f  ! 
unwonted  splendour  with  which  they  were  surround. d' 

hVcaph  I'aTdf b'r'^^  '°^P^^^^^^^  ^-"-  "^"vordt 
ine  capital,  and  fabulous  accounts  of  it  were  carrio,!  1,™. 

incredulous  citizens  who  sat  on  cracker  boxes  and  found 

afer  feP^r'''"''''  ""'l  ""P^ofiteWe  for  weeks  W 
atter.  ll,e  geraniums  — the  prce  of  which  llr  cZJl 
had  orgotten  to  find  out  -  wei-e  appraised  at  fourflgurr 

y?on  tXgS'^Th^f"'"'!*''^  '''^'?S  garde."  JS 
yiun  unaer  giass  ;  the  functionarv  in  buff  and  orppn  ^.t,^ 

and  W^f^  "'"'  ""f  '^"'r  f"^-"  'AedthesubjecSCg 
and  heated  arguments.     And  incidentally  eve  ybodv  whf 

fu&i  fcra  iJrcrr  3  ^^\  f^ 

even  to  touch  upon  this  when  we  know  that  Afr  ^r""^"^ 

ThpJ^'  ^^  *^'  ''^'^'  "^"^^^"3^'  ^^<^h  a  capital  D. 
There  were  many,  too,  who  remarked  that  a  toJchinc. 
friendship  m  the  front  seats  (formerly  plainly  viable  tf 

Mr  rr.w/^?!^'"^  '^'h'}"^  ^^^  ^««  strainedLTt  least 
Mr.  Crewe  still  sat  with  Mr.  Botcher  and  Mr.  Bascom  ^if 

Thrn  ""''  \r?  V^t^^d  after  the  fires  hTc^led 
fW  ?.°"«'^^aWe  Jacob  Botcher,  with  his  eyes  shut  ^tighi 
that  his  honest  face  wore  an  expression  of  agony  Lmed 
to  pray  every  morning  for  the  renewal  of  thf t  ^  endsWo 
when  the  chaplain  begged  the  Lord  to  guide  the  LeS?uS 
mtothe  paths  of  truth  ;  and  the  HonoLble  Bruslf  B^^^^ 
wore  an  air  of  resignation  which  was  painful  to  see      CoT 
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versation  languished,  and  the  cosey  and  familiar  hauntsof 
the  Fehcan  knew  Mr.  Crewe  no  more. 

Mr.  Crewe  never  forgot,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
naan,   and  a  certain  polite  intercourse   existed.     Durinff 
the  sessions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bascom  had  many 
things  to  whisper  to  Mr.  Botcher,  and  Mr.  Botcher  to  Mr 
Bascom,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  this  Mr.  Crewe  changed 
seats  with  the  Honourable  Jacob.     Neither  was  our  hero 
a  man  to  neglect,  on  account  of  strained  relations,  to  insist 
upon  his  rights.     His  eyes  were  open  now,  and  he  saw  men 
and  things  political  as  they  were  ;  he  knew  that  his  bills 
tor  the  emancipation  of  the  State  were  prisoners  in  the 
maw  of  the  dragon,  and  not  likely  to  see  the  light  of  law. 
JMot  a  legislative  day  palssed  that  he  did  not  demand,  with 
a  farmness  and  restraint  which  did  him  infinite  credit,  that 
Mr.  Bascom  8  and  Mr.  Botcher's  committees  report  those 
bills  to  the  Hbuse  either  favourably  or  unfavourably.    And 
we  must  do  exact  justice,  likewise,  to  Messrs.  Bascom  and 
Botcher;  they,  too,  incited  perhaps  thereto  by  Mr.  Crewe's 
example,    answered   courteously  that  the   very  excellent 
bills  in  question  were  of  such  weight  and  importance  as 
not  to  be  decided  on  lightly,  and  that  there  were  necessary 
fetate  expenditures  which  had  first  to  be  passed  upon.    Mr 
Speaker  Doby,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  could  do 
nothing:  and  on  such  occasions  (Mr.  Crewe  could  see)  Mr. 
Doby  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  picture  of  the 
mock-turtle in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  —a  fact  which  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Victoria  Flint.     In  truth,  all 
three  of  these  gentlemen  wore,  when  questioned,  such  a 
sorrowful  and  injured  air  as  would  have  deceived  a  more 
experienced  politician  than  the  new  member  from  Leith. 
Ihe  Will  to  oblige  was  infinite. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  session  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  likewise  that  the  com- 
mittees guided  by  the  Honourables  Jacob  Botcher  and 
Brush  Bascom,  composed  of  members  carefully  picked  by 
that  judge  of  mankind,  Mr.  Doby,  were  wrestling  day  and 
night  (behind  closed  doors)  with  the  intellectual  problems 
presented  by  the  bills  of  the  member  from  Leith.     It  is 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Crewe's  shrewdness 
would  rest  at  the  word  of  the  chairmen.     Other  r^rmbeS 

Cnhf'-f ''^''^V^"^.  ^"  j"«^^^«  *°  Messrs.  Bas^om  and 
Botcher  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  assertions  of  these 
gentlemen  were  contirmed.     It  appeared  that  the  amount 

wi:x;'ait  "" '''''' '''''''''  "^°"  ''^'^  °^--- 

By  this  time  Mr.  Crewe  had  made  some  new  friends 
as  was  inevitable  when  such  a  man  unbent      Three  of 
these  friends  ovyned,  by  a  singular  chance,  weekly  I'ews 
papers,  and  having  conceived  a  liking  as  well  as  an  ad 
miration  for  him,  began  to  say  pleasant  things  about  him 
m  their  columns— which  Mr.  Crewe  Calwavs  thoiiahf f^  n 
sent  to  other  friends  of  his.     These  ne^^nracdi^^^^^^^ 

m:ZTl':r''  '^"^"^*?  "l^^^^  ^^^^  measures  of  pa  ^ 
mount  importance  were  slumbering  in  committees  and 
cited  the  measures.  Other  friends  of  Mr.  CrTwe  w;re  so 
inspired  by  affection  and  awe  that  they  actually  nellected 
their  business  and  spent  whole  days  in  the  rurll  Stricts 
teUing  people  what  a  fine  man  Mr.  Crewe  was  and  cir 

mitfr/?'^''T/T^"«  ^^"«'  ^"<i  incidentaDy  the  com 
mittees  of  Mr.  Botcher  and  Mr.  Bascom  were  flooded  wSi 

"  Just  then  a  scout  came  flying, 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear : 
'  To  arms  I  to  arms  !  Sir  Consul : 

Lara  Porsena  is  here.' 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

■Kise  fast  along  the  sky." 

It  will  not  do  to  push  a  comparison  too  far,  and   Mr 

tKrof'T"^'  I'^r^'  'A^'  "°^  ^«  b«  m'ade  to  aci 
h«\?5  i  ^^'"^"'^  *^^  ^^°"^-  Like  Tarquin,  however, 
he  had  been  deposed-one  of  those  fatuous  acts  which  the 
wisest  will  commit.  No  more  could  the  HonouraWe  Hilary 
well  be  likened  to  Pandora,  for  he  only  opened  the  boT 


..^  -sw- 
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wide  enough  to  allow  one  mischievoua   sprite  to  take 
wings  --  one  mischievous  sprite  that  was  to  prove  a  host 
Talented  and   invaluable  lieutenant    that  he   wa^   Mr 
Tooting  had  become  an  exile,  to  explain  to  any  a^ien^ 
who  should  make  it  worth  his  while  the  mystorious  i^S 
by  which  the  puppets  on  the  stage  were  moverand  who 
moved  them;  whp,   for  instancef  wrote  the  declamaSn 
which  his  Excellency  Asa  Gray  ^cited  as  his  owr  Mr 
looting  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  remarkable  business  headi 
and  combined  with  it -as  Austen  Vane  remarked--The 
rare  inst  net  of  the  Norway  rat  which  goes  down  tT^e 
sea  in  ships  -  when  they  are  safe.     Burrowing  crtinudly 
amongst  the  bowels  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Tooting  knew^e 
weak  timbers  better  than  the  Honourable  HHary  Vane 
who  bought  the  ship  as  sound  as  the  day  Augi^tus  FHnt 

Ho'rat^ttrt age^;.^  ^^  ^^^  '^'  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^'- 
Little  birds  flutter  around  the  capital,  picking  up  what 
crumbs  they  may      One  of  tbem,  occasiinally  fe^d  byTh^J 
humanitarian,  the  Honourable  Jacob  Boteher,  whispered  a 
secret  that  made  the  humanitarian  knit  his  browf    He 
I?Jnn      '*'''"*  that  came  flying  (if  by  a  burst  of  imaS! 
nation  we  can  conceive  the  Honourable  Jacob  in  this  aeiSl 
act) -came  flying  to  the  Consul  in  room  Number  Sevoi 
with  the  news  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Tooting  had  been  d^ 
tectedon  two  evenings  slipping  into  the  Duncan  house. 
But  the   Consul —  strong    man  that    he    was -merely 
laughed.    The  Honourable  Elisha  Jane  did  some  scoutSg 
on  his  own  account.     Some  people  are  so  small  as  to  be 
repelled  by  greatness,  to  be  jealou^  of  high  gifts  and  power 
and  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  ffw  of  the  humble; 
members  whom  Mr.  Crewe  had  entertained  shouldrtray 
his  hospitality,  and  misinterpret  his  pure  motives 

It  was  a  mere  coincidence,  perhaps,  that  after  Mr. 
Jane  s  investigation  the  intellectual  concentration  which 
f%!  "*'  t-fi  <^«"^™»<^*«es  had  bestowed  on  two  of  Mr. 
Crewe  s  bills  came  to  an  end.  These  bills,  it  is  true 
carried  no  appropriation,  and  were,  respectively,  the 
acts  to  incorporate  the  State  Economic  League  and  the 


^r^rwi<?^ 
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Children's  Charities  Association.  These  suddenly  ao- 
peared  in  the  House  one  morning,  with  favourable  reo- 
ommendations,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  the  end  of  the  day  saw 
them  through  the  Senate  and  signed  by  his  ExceUency 
the  governor.  At  last  Mr.  Crewe  had  stamped  the 
mark  of  his  genius  on  the  statute  books,  and  the  Hon- 
ourable  Jacob  Botcher,  holding  out  an  olive  branch,  took 
the  liberty  of  congratulating  hira. 

Prl.J'*'"^  mT"'  ^  ^'^^^^''  character  than  Humphrey 
Crewe,  would  have  been  content  to  have  got  something 

Speaker  Doby,  with  his  sorrowful  smile,  guessed  the  iron 
hand  within  the  velvet  glove  of  the  Leith  statesman;  little 
they  knew  the  man  they  were  dealing  with.  Once 
aroused,  he  would  not  be  pacified  by  bribes  of  cheap  olive 
branches  and  laurels.  When  the  proper  time  came,  he 
would  fling  down  the  gauntlet  before  Rome  itself,  and 
then  let  Hoiatius  and  his  friends  beware. 

The  hour  has  struck  at  last -and  the  man  is  not 
wantmg.  Fhe  French  Revolution  found  Napoleon  ready, 
and  our  own  Civd  War  General  Ulysses  Grant.  Of  that 
tZ  ™^™°''^hl«  session  but  three  days  remained,  and  those 
who  had  been  prepared  to  rise  in  the  good  cause  had  long 

tZ?«ir/?^.-«.^^'  ^^'^^^^^^  ^'"^-'^"^  ^11  other  bUl! 
that  spelled  hbertt/   were  stiU  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 

gnm  jailers,  and  Thomas  Gaylord,  the  elder,  had  worn 

p7lLn  ^'^^'f  '''  S'  r^'  °^  ^^  P"^^*«  -"o™  in  ?he 
I'elican,  and  could  often  be  descried  from  Main  Street 

running  up  and  down  between  the  windows  like  a  caged 

wA  "^ -^  ^^"''.^  ^""^  ^^^  heen  spied  standing,  with  his 
hands  m  his  pockets,  smiling  on  the  world. 

y,«Hf?i°^^'^''°'^^^'^i''f  T°  '^^y  0^  doing  things,  though 

thi«  S!tf '^"^tI^^  *^'  ^^^P  ^^^^«°  ^^«  to  ««nd  him  in 
this  mat  er.     There  was,  in  the  lower  House,  a  young 

wL  «?«?  -^  ".r^  ""^  "^.'P^'"'  *  ^^^^"^  ^^om  Brighton,  who 
was  sufficiently  eccentric  not  to  carry  a  pass.      The  light 
of  fame,  as  the  sunset  gilds  a  weathercSck  on  a  steeple 
sometimes  touches  such  men  for  an  instant  and  makes  them* 
immortal.     The  name  of  Mr.    Harper  is  remembered! 
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because  it  is  linked  with  a  greater  one.     But  Mr.  Harner 

was  the  first  man  over  the  wall.  narper 

History  chooses  odd  moments*  for  her  entrances    It  wa« 

«fv  those  doughty  defenders  of  the  brideeVtha^^a  mX' 

lo  niaxe  a  motion.     The  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher  with 
his  books  and  papers  under  his  arm,  was  already  piiw 

thi^'stoptefkinf''Mf?V"°''';"''^'''°'''«'rmentomake 

move,  iU  ado^ptionffLlti  rhrrtf/S'olrty^e':^ 
3S2TH?,"r/'  "^'■■'■.•=t«d  t"  ^Port  HouseTm  number 

oy  eieven-tiurty  o  clock  to-morrow  mornin?  '—thp  o-Pnfir 
man  from  Putnam,  Mr.  Bascom."  ^  ^^''^^®" 
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seemed  as  though  they  were.  Necks  were  craned  to  see 
Mr.  Harper ;  he  didn't  look  like  a  hero,  but  one  never  can 
teU  about  these  little  men.  He  had  hurled  defiance  at 
the  JJortheastern  Railroads,  and  that  was  enough  for  Mr 
Redbrook  and  Mr.  Widgeon  and  their  friends,  who  pre'- 
pared  to  rush  into  the  fray  trusting  to  Heaven  for  speech 
and  parliamentary  law.  O  for  a  leader  now !  Iloratius 
18  on  the  bridge,  scarce  concealing  his  disdain  for  this 
puny  opponent,  and  Lartius  and  Herminius  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  arm.  Mr.  Bascom  will  crush  this  one  with  the 
nat  of  nis  sword. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  that  gentleman,  informally,  "as 
L^hairraan  of  the  Committee  on  Incorporations,  I  rise  to 
protest  against  such  an  unheard-of  motion  in  this  House 
llie  very  essence  of  orderly  procedure,  of  effective  busi- 
ness, depends  on  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  its  com- 
mittees, and  in  all  of  ray  years  as  a  member  I  have  never 
knoAvn  of  such  a  thing.  Gentlemen  of  the  House,  your 
committee  are  giving  to  this  bill  and  other  measures  their 
undivided  attention,  and  will  report  them  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  I  hope  that  this  motion  wiU  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  Bascom,  with  a  glance  around  to  assure  himself  that 
most  of  the  hundred  members  of  the  Newcastle  delegation 
--vassals  of  the  Winona  Corporation  and  subject  to  the 
Jimpire  —  had  not  made  use  of  their  passes  and  boarded, 
as  usual,  the  six  o'clock  train,  took  his  seat.     A  buzz  of 
excitement  ran  over  the  house,  a  dozen  men  were  on  their 
feet,  including  the  plainly  agitated  Mr.  Harper  himself. 
±Jut  who  IS  this,  in  the  lunar  cockpit  before  the  Speaker's 
d^sk,  demanding  firmly  to  be  heard  — so  firmly  that  Mr. 
Harper,  with  a  glance  at  him,  sits  down  again;  so  firmly 
that  Mr.  Speaker  Doby,  hypnotized  by  an  eye,  makes  the 
blunder  that  will  eventually  cost  him  his  own  head  ? 
"  The  gentleman  from  Leith,  Mr.  Crewe." 
As  though  sensing  a  drama,  the  mutterings  were  hushed 
once   more.     Mr.    Jacob   Botcher    leaned    forward,   and 
cracked  his  seat;  but  none,  even  those  who  had  tasted  of 
his  hospit^ahty,  recognized  that  the  Black  Kuight  had  en- 
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hi*  back  to  infd'iZXtE  elbortufa'nVh™"' 
on  national  affajra  He  dirf  n„?*''*-  '"" /-""ou*  address 
say^  ^        "  t*"  iever  neat.     What  was  he  going  to 

mittee  a"  R^Tn^to  the  pf„,I'*'°v't,' '''' i'*  •""•  ^'^  ™">- 

the  «Ur„f"^tttttte  r^ViinC'-f  to  f «^^^^ 
fine  u  as  the  Itindlv  can.  ^hi^h  tk.  ^  tnem  —  1  should  de- 
besto,vs  upon  KharleT  "      "'«*'''''«"  "'  «  penitentiaiy 

hu"';edrnTcr„ty'h"d"K'''™;     ^he  "ubmerged  four 
»nd  exultation  aZ  in  th    Ck  iaU^nd^.V"*''''' '»"«'""' 

speaktT„rKi''rn?:rhTi"s^rrhiie  r 

C™we  continued  to  lean  back  oatoly  L^,"!  ^^^f^  «^ 

ti:etn"t^'r:rt';attL?;:  vs-^'n"'  *""  p™?*' 
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to  certBin  great  interest  have  ever  been  reported  back  by 
oZ'r^.h^''  ^^np«quit  bill  involves  the  vital  princinlo  If 
y^U^etZhe     ':r  [r^  ''^i^^  conslderabFe  S  ani 
afair  hearing'  11     ^^^1  ^  ^^^  '""•*«"'-^*'  ^^'''•^''  ^l«««rve8 
?ht  ^n?;  saldt^b^t^^otr '^"  r^^^^^^^^^^  ^'f" 
pass,  it  has  little  enough  tilToTet  To  tl  I  8    .Ue"  Ty 
the  gentleman  from    Putnam's  own  statement  Is' com^ 
m  ttee  have  given  it  its  share  of  attention,  and     beUeve 
this  House  IS  entitled  to  know  the  verdict  is  enti  led  lo 
accept  or  reject  a  report.    I  hope  the  motion  vill  prevail  ^ 
He  sat  down  amidst  a  storm  of  applause  whicrwould 
have  turned  the  head  of  a  lesser  man.     N^such  person^ 
ovation  had  been  seen  in  the  House  for  years      fwthl 

ttd  fhat  M  "^  '°"  the  Honourabl'e  Brush "Ccom 
aeciarea  tliat  Mr.  Crewe  would  be  called  uoon  tn  nr«,r« 
his  statements ;  how  Mr.  Botcher  regreLd^that  a^new 
member  of  such  promise  should  go  o/at  half-cock  how 
Mr.  Ridout  hinted  that  the  new^member  m"ght  think  hi 
had  an  ammus  ;  how  Mr.  Terry  of  Lee  and  Mr  wXeon 
of  Hull  denounced,  in  plain  hill  language  the  North 
eastern  Railroads  and  lauded  the  man  of  pfominence  who 
C^w«'  f  ;'  *°  eP?^^  *^^™'  "««<i  "°*  be  gone  nto      Mr 

wrsTarrLdTnd  th^ "V-^^  *'^  Previous  ^question  which 
was  carried,  and  the  motion  was  carried,  too,  two  hundred 

ISfouS.'"  '"'  '""'^^^   ^"^  ^''y'^^'      The' Ho'se 
We  will  spare  the  blushes  of  the  hero  of  this  occasion 
who  was  threatened  with  suffocation   by  an  inStTon 
from  the  back  seats.     In  answer  to  the  congraSio^^ 
and  queries  he  replied  modestly  that  nobodvelL  seemed 
to  have  had  the  sand  to  do  it,  so  he  didUhinrelf      He 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  dut^,  however     nnlea^nt  and 
unforeseen  ;  and  if,  as  they  said,  he  had  been  aToneer 
education  and  a  knowledge^of  railroads  and  the  wo^rid  had 
helped  h  m.    Whereupon,  adding  tactfully  that  he  desired 
the  evening  to  himself  to  prepare  for  the  battle  of  f h^ 
morrow  (of  which  he  foresaw  he  was  t^  bear  the  burden^ 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  admirers  and  made  hh  '  -y 
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to  mark  an  epoch  1  he  was  evn^n  n"'  "/  ''*»»°*»  ^•• 
the  only  visitoTwhom  VI?  ^'^W'pn^Jly  culm.  Not  so 
that  evenhig  ""  ^*'^"  ^*^  matructiona  to  admit 

the  Pelican,  and  there  SL  ^\^«en  J"wn  through 
Snow  and  Giddinga  had  th«  Lf ?'^.  e^cUement  sin^e 
senator  in  the  'sTs  T?«  n  l!  ^^'' n  ^""^  ^"^^^^  Spates 
can't  get  a  room  thei-e  for  ?  ''  ^"  '"""  "P'  »°d  you 
they'v?  been  havin'  ionfe^^^^^^^^^  T^^^/  tel4e 

since  the  session  closed  nmTHn  ^^^  '"  ^""^''  Seven 
Federal  and  Stete  offic^  hofd!!  .V?"'  '  •'""*  ^°''  «»  the 
and  lobby.     Scher  and  fin      ^?,  ^i?  ^'"'«  ^^  ^Lo  morning 

like  hot"^  watet  tellin^  eveXl  ThT  Z'  "^^"^^^^^^ 
wouldn't  saddle 'the  Stote  wUha  debt  whi.  ^^Tv  *^«^ 
turned  sour  on 'em  and  tW         '  with  your  bills  you 

and  railroad  man  ihan  Iny  T'eT^Tr ' »' ^''^^'^^'^^ 
machine  to  working  a  thnnL^-$  ,    J     They've  got  their 

body  they  have  a7ant  o^Tofng^i^t  Ibe" "'X^'/rr" 
felLrs,  a  conductor,  told  me  he  harl  fn  ,!       -.c"®  "^^  *^^™ 

the  leash  iS  Tway  ''         P""^"  "P'  *°^  ^  «^°«k  'em  off 

hamis  ?:z:  pSl  td  f"r;'^.T*^'^^  ^^^  *^^-*  ^^ 

delightful  moo^da  '"'^'^-     "^  ^^«  ^^  «°«  of  hU 

find't'e\f  m^Lrp"^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -d  ;   "you'll 

usual  place."^  ^*'^'*''^^  "^*^«  o^«r  there,  in  the 

"Well,  I  guessed  about  right  didn'f  T  ?»  ;«     •    j  ^, 

the  State  to-„lgh\t.tVi  8^^%^ ^-f^rToL" 


»■-  "    ■  ^w 
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Gaylprd.     It's  a  wonder  he  ain't  been  up  here  to  thank 

''Maybe  he  has  been,"  replied  Mr.  Crewe      "I  ♦.    ' 

morrow.     I  don'fc  xvai.f  'o.»  ♦    ^-  ^     "  ^""   ""or  to- 

brinff  HomM  nf  fh  ®  "  ^^P'^^  ^^  trouble.     Did  you 

oring  8ome  of  those  papers  with  you  ?  "  ^ 

Mr.  lootinjf  fished  a  bundle  from  his  overcoat  nnpk.f 
The  papers  in  question,  of  whir-h  h«  k1  i  °^®'^^^^'  pocket, 
stored  away  in  liinton   r^nZ      1        i    'I  *  ^^^''''^  tmmlmr 

Tooting's  ^a  t,  of^  years ^Hrw."*  '^''  ^""'"''^^''^  ^'"  '^^'•• 

the  oppo^LTy^"  Mf  7o^.P^"^"  wo;  Id  have  nXted 
which  would  LvelonlTn^^.f^^'"^  *^"™'  anisome, 

carefully  as  iebearfnrin^inH'.r''";^^^^*'  ^'^  ^^^^^ 
scraps  of  paper -If  th!r«i-      ^  ^\\  ^^^^^  '^^""^  ^^^le 

warmed"  wUh  M^alV  a?'  ""f  ""'"  '^■"-"<'"-     He 

Mr.  TooLg,  did  t'e  crmt^p'e„pYet'Lt''""A"„f,1,^' 
mremely  p.rti„e»t  question  Sl/-SV"was  ulli:';;^ 

Mr'  Tn!„"'''t''/  J'"'"'=*  '""'  begun  to  turn. 
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System  was  showinff  what  it  «v^.,w  J!.      ^'  .J^^  ^feudal 
gone  out  to  all  the  holders  if  fie^s  tilt'  fhf  '^'  T*^  ^^ 

office-holders  in  various  parts  of  the  St^if^     t*  53  ^f?^^ 

by  the  prospect  of  a^eat  confltt  h'  ^  ^  d^mayed 
Cromwe^  a?d  after' irko'^Ld^i:^^"  ^Z  T 
charge  once  more  of  his  own  armfes  in  thl  n.iT  .^  ^^ 
tleman  from  Uith  went  t.  l^dTnTsl  pttunlf;  *''  ^'" 
The  day  of  the  battle  dawned  darkly,  with  e^Lf  flat.. 

circulating  in  the  lohhv   nmfil  •       •        ^°  *^^®  Pelican, 

Srl^ -r-^  "'Are;;  -is 


* 
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oltl^rrn'Xl?^^^^  -  the  twilight 

were  unpleasant  rem^dera  thJ  T^A^'n'*"^^^  «^«"«  "- 
magnitucie  had  arisen  T^^^fth!       "'""^^^^'^^  of  no  mean 

allegiance,  and  hyZf^Tj^h^rhT  ''  ^'^^^^  ^'  ^'^^ 
pomp  and  circumstance Therever  h^   t  "^"^  ^''"""  ^^^h 

Long  before  elevero\)irk  Z  nn.»f  ^  .*°  ^«- 
were  thronged  with  people.  ^sid^tSe  ^ffi '^'.'^'fi^'^^^^^ 
their  friends  who  wSe  in  town  f hf  ^^^^-^'olders  and 
dents  of  the  capital  citv  n  th^uu^^'f  "^^""^  "^"7  ^esi- 
livelier  debates^  Not  fhlt  the  no  '  °^  T^J  '^  ^^»^  ^he 
permitted  debates  on  mo^t  subiP  JT  ?!.**^"  ^"^^''^  ^^^ 
ham  in  allowing  the  l^wer  Ho  ,^^  ^^  ^^^'^  *^«"^^  ^«  '^o 
they  pleased  dol  and  IpL  i         ^o  discuss  as  fiercely  as 

But  Sow!  T^e  oltsJ  4  S^^^^^^^^ 
case  of  high  treason  and  Till?  "^"^^-^  *  remember  a 
jastem  su?h  as  S  pJomii^o'b/^'^r'.K^^^  ^-'h- 
took  on  an  added  flavour  fr  in  f kJ  T^  i^^  sensation 
rebel  was  a  figure  ol^i^tuH  th^^»ct  that  the  arch 
with  money  enfugh  to  rent  thrn.'  ""^"'^'^  *  millionaire 
long-disused  stabfew^th  horses  wSnT  ^"""^  ?°^  ^^^  ^ts 
self  and  a  friend  of  Mr  FHntV  ^F  T^  *•  ^^P^talist  him- 
Yo"  t?^  *^-4  M^-"l?l^^^^^^^^^^^^  -id  that 

chiMr^^rd-dl-^^^^^^^^  and  the 

of  these  led  sofdiers  h^^if^^S^'  ''''^'?^  that  soi^ 

ThechapUin  aro^  to  prarf^  "  J^^"'  ^^  their  hands. 

was  crowded  to^  caSv  1^  .K*'''^',r^  *^«  "«"«« 

eager  and  expectant  Kl^bu/li  k  ^^f^.  ^^^^^  ^^th 

not  yet  arrived.     wKtTen^fch^  ^?5  ''^  t^^"  ^^"  ^ad 

«i»le,as  unconceniedT^  tho^h^^^*^  ^*^^  do^n  the 

man  entering  a  theatre  feminrnJ^t^  "^T  *°   unknown 

could  plaint  be  hS  ^h^TtiZT''^  of  "There  he  is! " 
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have  exclaimed,  too,  that  once  he  had  been  a  real  turtle: 
only  yesterday,  in  fact,  before  he  had  made  the  inconceivable 
blunder  of  recognizing  Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe.  Mr.  Speaker 
Doby  had  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  room  Number  Seven 
listening  to  thingpa  about  himself.  Herminius  the  un- 
speakable has  given  the  enemy  a  foothold  in  Rome. 

Apparently  unaware  that  he  was  the  centre  of  interest, 
Mr.  Crewe,  carrying  a  neat  little  bag  full  of  papers,  took 
his  seat  beside  the  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher,  nodding  to 
that  erstwhile  friend  as  a  man  of  the  world  should.  And 
Mr.  Botcher,  not  to  be  outdone,  nodded  back. 

We  shall  skip  over  the  painful  interval  that  elapsed  before 
the  bill  in  question  was  reached:  painful,  at  least,  for 
every  one  but  Mr.  Crewe,  who  sat  with  his  knees  crossed 
and  his  arms  folded.  The  hosts  were  facing  each  other, 
awaiting  the  word;  the  rebels  prayerfully  watching  their 

fallant  leader  \  and  the  loyal  vassals — whose  wavering  ranks 
ad  been  added  to  overnight —  with  their  eyes  on  Mr.  Bas- 
com.  And  in  justice  to  that  veteran  it  must  be  said, 
despite  the  knock-out  blow  he  had  received,  that  he 
:;eemed  as  debonair  as  ever. 

"  Now  while  the  three  were  tightening 
The  harness  on  their  backs." 

Mr.  Speaker  Doby  read  many  committee  reports,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  there  was  a  stir  of  expectation 
that  it  might  be  the  signal  for  battle.  But  at  length  he 
fumbled  among  his  papers,  cleared  away  the  lump  in  his 
throat,  and  glanced  significantly  at  Mr.  Base  »  \. 

"  The  Committee  on  Incorporations,  to  whom  was  referred 
House  bill  number  302,  entitled  An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Pin^aquit  Railroad.,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
the  same  with  the  following  resolution:  'Resolved,  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate.  Brush  Bascom,  for  the 
Committee.'  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 
As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  adopted  —  the  gentleman  from  Putnam, 
Mr.  Bascom." 

Again  let  us  do  exact  justice,  and  let  us  not  be  led  by 
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use  of  weapons  onen^rt  7hf ^   '  ui  °^  '?<""  7»""»  >»  the 

than  once  CfoK™  of  hi»T„w'  '"  "^""'y  «»'  "■<"« 
trembled.     The  biU    Mr   B        ""  opponent  winced  and 

reported  thatlay^vlv      °'^,r'''  "°'"'*  ''»^«  '««° 
mingled  cheers^d  Si' Jn^"»°t«™ived  with 

somewhat  intimate  hito^  of  tt  g1  Irf  r  nmh"*r""* 
raUroad  in  the  pZrnU  vZwh""  T'"  ""^  '»'» 

to  smile  sadly      Mr  L'iS^?  '/k^^^^  't^*'^^^  ««  ^»'  ^ 
grow  into  laws,  — with  rpr+VJr,  «r  u..    u        *^  **^°^®  ^^^ 

ofdemagogues^:LXhr«!iri^tSnr^^^^ 
oth^e™  L°''miltv  wr°'"*T''*'  '»«'  'hese  strokes  and 

but  uWfLTiy.  f™m?hirok:ei?:'^Thr.^™""''Sy 

Jacob  BotcherUe,  and  filKtil  wMSSl' 
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the  "Book  of  Arguments"  —  in  which  he  had  been  coached 
overnight  by  the  Honourable  HUary  Vane.  Mr.  Botcher's 
tone  towards  his  erstwhile  friend  was  regretful,— a  good 
man  gone  wrong  through  impulse  and  inexperience.  *«I 
»m,  sir,  said  Mr.  Bascom  to  the  Speaker,  "sincerely  sorry 
—sincerely  sorry  that  an  individual  of  such  ability  as  the 
member  from  Leith  should  be  led,  by  the  representations 
of  political  adventurers  and  brigands  and  malcontents,  into 
his  present  deplorable  position  of  criticising  a  State  which 
18  his  only  by  adoption,  the  poUtical  conditions  of  which 
were  as  sound  and  as  free  from  corporate  domination,  sir, 
as  those  of  any  State  in  the  broad  Union."  dLoud  cheers.^ 
This  appeal  to  State  pride  by  Mr.  Botcher  is  a  master- 
stroke, and  the  friends  of  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  beginning  (some  of  them)  to  be  a  Ut^e 
nervous  and  doubtful. 

FoUowing  ^r.  Botcher  were  wUd  and  scattering 
speeches  from  the  back  benches  —  unskilful  and  pitiable 
counterstrokes.  Where  was  the  champion  ?  Had  he  been 
tampered  with  overnight,  and  persuaded  of  the  futility  of 
rebellion?  Persuaded  that  his  head  would  be  more  useful 
on  his  own  neck  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  than  on  ex- 
hibition to  the  populace  from  the  point  of  a  pike  ?  It  looks, 
to  a  calm  spectator  from  the  gallery,  as  though  the  rebel 
forces  are  growing  weaker  and  more  demoralized  every 
moment.  Mr.  Redbrook's  speech,  vehement  and  honest, 
helps  a  little;  people  listen  to  an  honest  and  forceful  man, 
however  he  may  lack  technical  knowledge,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  replies  are  mere  incoherent  denunciations  of  the 
Northeastern  Railroads. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  astounding  discipline  amongst 
the  legions  of  the  Empire  excites  the  admiration  and  de- 
p»ir  even  of  their  enemies;  there  is  no  random  fighting 
here  and  breaking  of  ranks  to  do  useless  hacking.  A 
gr»ve  farmer  with  a  beard  delivers  a  short  and  temperate 
•peech  (which  he  has  by  heart),  mildly  inquiring  what  the 
State  would  do  without  the  Northeastern  Railroads;  and 
J  I®'^  moderation  of  this  query  coming  from  a  plain 
•nd  hard-headed  agriculturist  (the  boss  of  GrenviUe,  if 
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«f8.gned  the  t«sfc  of  following  „p™^e  rout    ^'Tm" 
Crewe  haa  ceased  taking  note*      ^  ■*'"*  *••■• 

eaa^?n'"„'ok  iSTt'ft^vioSf  ',"°'?f^  '^  ^o  ^orth- 
won.     It  wU  a  vTtorl  fn,         ^  *"  ■ "  ^PPew'-'c™  waa 

order  agai^  ^^nSa^  ;n>'=r„7™Sr\r  ^'^^"1 
Son^^'tfeLjMrD'ot '*'"'?*  *"?  ^  exhausted,  .nd 

earetothe^it^'ri^Xt  o/thT  ""™^'*  "*"'  «"»* 
our  material  prZerittanH  ^-  •  <^'T!?"t""'  on  which 
(ii»?/lfer)i    I  S™  iStL-^  *    '.r  ''*""™  i*  '""■"Jed 

he^^tin^d,  "thit  a  greaUnL'Tlias  bet'tte'S^ 
of  fe^'n^.^Tomelr/  """  """='  yesterda/^u"  ^ 

to  listen   to  it  aZto  1„T  T"!"!  P"'*'  of  "•«  »'»'• 
(.(aa^Ate-  oTKi  <w(o«MimnK;,  gentlemen 
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who  hold  Federal  and  State  offices.  (^Renewed  laughter  and 
aearehing  of  the  Houte.^  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  question  the  intellects  of  my  fellow-members, 
but  I  notice  that  many  of  them  who  are  seated  near  the 
Federal  and  State  office-holders  in  question  have  in  their 
hands  slips  of  paper  similar  to  this.  And  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  slips  were  written  by  somebody  in  room 
Number  Seven  of  the  Pelican  Hotel."  {Tremendout  com- 
motion, and  craning  to  see  whether  one's  neighbour  has  a  slip. 
The  faces  of  the  redoubtable  three  a  study. ^ 

"1  procured  one  of  these  slips,"  Mr.  Crewe  continued, 
I'  through  a  fellow-member  who  has  no  use  for  it  —  whose 
intelligence,  in  fact,  is  underrated  by  the  gentlemen  in 
Number  Seven.     I  will  read  the  slip. 

"  *  Vote  yes  on  the  question.  Yes  means  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  will  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Pingsquit 
bill  will  not  pass.  Wait  for  Bascom's  signal,  and  destroy 
this  paper.'"    ^ 

There  was  no  need,  indeed,  for  Mr.  Crewe  to  say  any 
more  than  that — no  need  for  the  admirable  discussion 
of  railroad  finance  from  an  expert's  standpoint  which 
followed  to  controvert  Mr.  Ridout's  misleading  state- 
ments. The  reading  of  the  words  on  the  slip  of  paper 
of  which  he  had  so  mysteriously  got  possession  (through 
Mr.  Hamilton  Tooting)  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
order that  —  for  a  full  minute  —  Mr.  Speaker  Doby  found 
it  impossible  to  quell.  The  gallery  shook  with  laugh- 
ter, and  honourable  members  with  slips  of  paper  in  their 
hands  were  made  as  conspicuous  as  if  they  had  been  caught 
wearing  dunces'  caps. 

It  was  then  only,  with  belated  wisdom,  that  Mr.  Bascom 
and  his  two  noble  companions  gave  up  the  fight,  and  let 
tiie  horde  across  the  bridge  — too  late,  as  we  shall  see. 
The  populace,  led  by  a  redoubtable  leader,  have  learned 
their  strength.  It  is  true  that  the  shining  senatorial 
twenty  of  the  body-guard  stand  ready  to  be  hacked 
to  pieces  at  their  posts  before  the  Pingsquit  bill  shall 
become  a  law;  and  should  unutterable  treason  take  place 
here,  his  Excellency  is  prepared  to  be  drawn  and  quartered 
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face  they  study  at  dinner  time,  is  not  wLilf     P„„  r 

u^pte'  rt^eir  {:ft\re''  f  "?'-'^  ^"' 

again.  ^        ^^^'^^  *^®    Legislature    meets 

the  first  to  perceive  them?    Verily,  pride  goeth  Wore  " 

»Xr'?hZ  H^rataXr  tZ"'*''?  *'*1'"?  '"rong about 

»oming     PubMy^rpri4rrr'^i:le"rhe'''' 
congratulated,  and  we  know  Bnm^\rh^f  t    ^       ^^^^^ 

was  befL  he  Wlfthrct^ersfc?^'^','''' 

:9ru;5:r:sSisni:tu^CaiS-'  ^^ »-  ™ « 

tnlJ  tK!"'."?  i"*"  wasting  time  in  talking  about  if  h. 

neighbours  intoTnran/  k  ermrinWd  %'Z 
^d  ^o  P™'»K«.-»t«"P8;  I'm  no  impScal  reform^^ 
right  ••"  «""'«  '"  •*"  *'»  '""'-g'  ^«'"  have  to  dTS 
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They  left  him,  impreiwed  by  the  force  of  this  argument, 

fT  ?  ?K  ^^'^^^  ^^J"^  ?'  ^'''  ^'^^«'  »°d  a  vagu?feelin^ 
that  thev  were  pledged  to  something  which  made  not  I 
^wof  them  a  trifle  uneasy.     Mr.  Redbrook  was  one  of 

The  felicitations  of  his  new-found  friend  and  convert, 
Mr.  looting,  Mr.  Crewe  cut  short  with  the  tei-seness  of  a 
born  commander.  coo  u*  » 

"Never  mind  that,"  he  said,  "and  follow 'em  up  and 
get  'em  pledged  if  you  can."  ^ 

Get  'era  pledged  I  Pledged  to  what?  Mr.  Tooting 
evidently  knew,  for  he  wasted  no  precious  moments  in 
asking  questions. 

There  is  no  tinie  at  this  place  to  go  into  the  feelings  of 
wn  ?T  ^*^i^^?  <^*J?  younger  when  he  learned  that  his 
bUl  had  passed  the  House.  He,  too,  meeting  Mr.  Crewe 
m  the  square,  took  the  opportunity  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  member  from  Leith.  •'  *-  b 

r^*ii**™l'?  '^'^  ^'"*^*y  afternoon,  Gaylord,"  answered  Mr. 
Crewe.  "I  ve  got  several  things  to  talk  to  you  about, 
lourpneral  acquaintance  around  the  State  will  be  usefuL 
and  there  must  be  men  you  know  of  in  the  lumber  sec^ 
tions  who  can  help  us  considerably." 

u  ?*!f  "^  •  r,  '•ePfatf d  young  Tom,  in  some  surprise. 

-  Certamly,  rephed  Mr.  Crewe ;  «  you  don't  think  we're 
going  to  drop  the  fight  here,  do  you  ?  We've  got  to  put 
a  stop  m  this  State  to  political  domination  bya  raUroad, 
and  as  ong  as  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  one  else  to 
take  hold,  I  m  going  to.  Your  bill's  a  good  bUL  and 
well  pass  It  next  session." 

Young  Tom  regarded  Mr.  Crewe  with  a  frank  stare, 
he  ^wered.^  "^  **"  ^^  Pingsquit  Valley  on  Friday,'* 

"Then  you'd  better  come  up  to  Leith  to  see  me  as 
soon  as  you  get  back,"  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "These  things 
cant  wait,  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  practically." 
1  Ja^!?°^  °™  ^^^  °®*^  *'««'»  *^e  virtual  head  of  the  Gav- 
in ^°™P*7  for  some  years  withoi.  gaining  a  littie 
knowledge  of  politics  and  humanity.     The  invitation  to 
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»  very  busy  man.        '™  »"«">  "lour.     He  waa,  he  said, 

ti»?stev^i;*'.^''lt/'?""''!'^™"?To»,  baited  «verri 

which  sf  ::^m:^\rhaTe  m"  JLTS  thei'"  — -"r  - 

to  bin).     His  ffratitnrf.  t„  M  ^  °  '""*  —  o™*  l^ok 

was  profoundfo?  ou«e    btl'v^uTTl'  P""'"  'ir'""'"' 
was  Deculiar  »nri  I,.  1      ?"  V°""S  ^<""  8  Sense  of  humour 

into  th!  hotel  and  wrote  a  ^TZr^Vl^'^  ""■*  "»"' 
to  Mr.  Austen  Vane  ^    ""'''  '*'"'''' '"'  "ddressed 

niflcant  f^t',?tbe  chScled"'  oTtk^T^"-  ""^T 

morninf   mI  ?^"'  "'  '"*  P»perto  be  delivered  '1%^ 
morning.    Morning  came,  and  the  fifty  conies   and  mV 

the  feiffi  wl?Py  i"  «<"'«»■'•  were^han&to"^m  by 

them  lor  the Tbll  °!,"o^r  '''"'"  '*  -■«  ""'^^'y  to  print 

tblpartofii;  P^Ih"*  *^^  *!""?  ■""edible  oversight  on 

-nCthe*;,a!'sdrinf"rnr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

appeared,  on  olc«er  ins^ct^oTt  Ct'en  SSL^^ 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  DiSTrBBANCE  OP  .ONB  8BVBNTH 

•n^Siif;-aX'L^^^^^^^  fro. 

wept  over  i^  the  Leffifre  J  •     ''^^  ^°"««'  »nd  hiS 

the  fim  of  April,  th?t  Xpiest^  an'r^-    P''  ^*«  »boS? 

«  a  northern  climate,  ^ffi  ^""^  '''I'^T^  «^  months 
jaual,  to  make  a  little  trin  ««!,;»,  T®  ^"^  intended,  as 
he  waa  a  member.  A  JenL  nf^^f*^  ^  »  ^'^"h  of  which 
Leith,  where  he  sat  throu  Jh  JL"^;}^-^'  *?''^*^'  *«°k  hhn  to 
mg  letter,  porin.' ov  ^f  ^rlt^^^^^^^^  diTta^ 

If  i!"^  ^V58^  °"  '^«  ^a".  and  8can^tL°/  '^'  ^.**^  ^^^^h 
If  we  could  stand  behind  him  w«S^  ^i^i"*^  P"°t«d  lists. 

are  what  are  known  as  check  lki«,f/?^^  '"^  ^^«t  these 
vanous  towns.  ^^ecJc-lists,  or  rosters  of  the  voters  in 

this;mudT:tht  *:hr\^^^^^  r^"^'  ^'  -«^^-  for 
brooks  of  the  roads       Interested    "l^:"''"'''  "  "'^^•"g 
were  My  -  might  have  remarked  th..^-'?^"  -  '^  therS 
Mr.    Hamilton  Tootinirh^H,-         **  i"'^  friendship  with 
coming  up  from  R^tMeas^t^r ^'   *^f *  »««tleman 
Mr.  Crewe  to  multipV  h  H   ^^P^  "^""^^  «"^  »»ding 
numerous  strangers   to^see   him      Sr*"^^"  ^y  ^"«&inf 
know,  had  abandoned  thriawoiceo'f  Ir'^S^^  "^« 
Hdarj  Vane  and  was  now  enw^ed?n  /  ^'^f,  Honourable 
State,  apparently  in  search  of*hf!lth     '^l''""^°8^  over  the 
surely,  which  the  wise  m.Jhf  i!    ^*     ^^®««  were  signs, 
the  offices,  for  instlnce,^  ^^he  h'  ""'^.r'^  ^'^^'^^ 
m  Ripton  Square,  wher'e  seismic  d^^.'^^K^^"  ^'^^^3^  Vane 
tered;   but  the  movement  Tl^  disturbances  were  regis- 
curable  Hilary's  eye)  ™  iLft  °''^^^  ('o  the  H?n. 
observer,  however  IxL^Zll^J^  perceptible.     What 
-h  delicate  tracingsC^Th^Vralt^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Throughout  the  month  of  April  the  needle  keot  un  itM 
persistent  registering,  and  the"^  Honourable   mfarv^con 
tinned  to  sm  le.     xTie   Honourable  Jacob  BotcheT  who 
had  made  a  trip  to  Rinton  and  had  cited  that  very  decided 

lor  ms  pains,  aad  had  gone  away  aea  n  comforted  bv  com 

fTml.7".''  %•"■<>»?.«■«'•,    Th/Honour.ble  Jacob  3 
felt  little  shocks  in  his  fief:  Mr.  Tootine  had  viaitad  if 
..ttmg  with  hU  feet  on  the  Ubles  of  iS^^  w^tZ^llZ^t 

fe«;\re  rraino^-^hJafX^tr-Bis'Si: 

r>r/.ff  T^  **^  *l!®  *^?"^®  omission  of  the  State  Tribune  to 
Te  PinZr.' K-,r^  to  give  his  victory  in  the  maUer  of 
W  iTTi^  ^/^^  proper  recognition,  Mr.  Crewe  wal  tS 
y  Ji  ?  {**  ?^?  ^"  subscripUon  to  the  paper  Con- 
sciousthathe  haS  done  his  duty  in  that  mSter  neither 
praise  nor  blame  could  affect  him;  and  alSough  he  ^ 
not  been  mentioned  since,  he  read  it  assiduoSsly  evwv 

M^PeTr  fflrJff  rwf^JS'  Leith,  feeling  coSntS 
wr.  reter  rardriff  (who  had  always  n  private  con versatiAn 
proclaimed  himself  emphatically  for  ?eform)  wo^  not 

the  State  Tniunt,  and  hU  heart  gave  a  bound  aa  3.™ 
fcU  upon  the  foUowing  heading  to^he  kaSSJg  edUorii  *£! 

A  WoETHY  Public  Sebvaht  fob  Govibbob 

Had  his  reward  come  at  last  ?    Had  Mr.  Peter  P.rrfriff 
»*»    ke  error  of  his  way?    Mr.  C^r  lelsu^Iy  fofdS 

«.:l~'l5Sk''he«  f^-^  "  ^  ^^  P'""*^'  -„ve,«i  hi. 
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to.^«  fl^troo'JS'^l^dS*'!^-  '«■«'"  •»<"  -oteb«,k 
have  been  shot  .ndhave  ,^11"'!,"  '"  """'«  «•"  they 

Crewe  got  five  „r  ,ix  linM  ?J^  ,hf?  "'i.'"-  .  And  .o  Mr. 
«^  in  full  the  b«eir„i"l?,.''?,',d«^^™l  More  he 

rhese  are  tiine«"  run  «.«  vr  rf  ,  ""  *  t  reader  v. 
"when  the  sure  and  stead^?„^'L^r'^;^- °°™P««ition) 
needed  at  the  helm  of  S^  ¥"^  «f  ^'trong  man  i, 
buHiness  habita  of  mind ;  a  ma„  1.^  •  **f  ^'^'^ '^rvative, 
traditions  equally  with  tCiWH^i  T^'i*  ^••ueof 
man  with  a  knowledge  of  p,^Slt  lffT*^i  ^^  "  "  ^^  *•"»  •  • 
experience;  "    (I  [  if  u /  „1^  ^^f*"  der.cvl  >.^„,  I  ...^ 

oMTe,  but  has  Lid  ?t  by  th^w^n^'^A^^    ' --^   ^-"^^ 
t^r^Vt  *  P^°°^  that  tYe  conSiet  of  S  '  '""''•    '"^  '^•»- 

with  distinctbn  unon  simh  1!i!r^        ^'  '  ^^'   ^f- J  -3. '  ej 

mission,  the  BoarWrnnnr^"^*  **  ^ '"  ^^''*^"<-i  ^^m. 
stanch  RepubhJIn  "^^^^^^^^^^tion,  etc.,eir-."  , ;  >    -      ."l 

the  new=°^rtolX^  a^  ^i^'- "    ''  ^-' 
could  not  for  thfl  »«««:    i^        *  "^tle,  and  lU         -««,, 

•jre^fa^t^n-^S^n"^.  whether  the  next  word 

muat  have  occurred  to  "he«  S  S^  ?,^"'**'  S'"'"'"  ""^ 
Honourable  Adan.  B.  H^^i?  ^^-'5:^^ 

a«ed  apo?  hU  "crete/^  »A^^  ""■••  "-t  Mr.  Crew, 
Par^a  bullet  had  »4S  ^S^J,^  "^o  "  Plough  Mr. 

of  P^mi^nt  MenT"   ^t' pri^i;^'*^  E„oyclo™edia 
Newcastle,  publishers.)  ^         P™"**-    ^"f^ty  anj  Co., 

like  .te'S^r„^;?^l:^,M''P;»  •*  *■■?  '»»'J«'»e  "d  life- 
broad  foreh^d  anf  Un^l  .^"tr""  ^''»'»-  ""'l'  h^i 
of  beard  on  hia  chi;  S' W^^jy"*-  "■"*  tb"  tuf' 
natural  crease,  and  bia'^St^JhiS^^nijl.X'k 
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L.I 


the  least  have  the  appearance^  of  a  Lt  from  .1    u^  '° 

And  then  Mr    Crew?^ead"hL  biogrS^phV  '' 

Two  things  he  shrewdly  noted  aBout  that  biowanhv  • 

It  was  placed,  out  of  alphabetical  order  fourth  in  ?£S* 

?ha't  of  Tr  tr  ni  ^'^^  «*^«'  w^h^f  e^epd^^ 

Xi^'i^'-J^'nri  \tTvlibr:-oiu^;-  h%« 

fS^7.^>  -  ^^^^^  l\Thot\rr?iv^^rfc 

w^nJiltfon^rr"""-    }'  ™  °^»«  o'clock  at  ^^ht 
^ft  ?..  on    ^<^"^-«"ffenng  and  mud-besputtered  individual 
put  ,n  an  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  friend's  studv 
,    "  Because  I  didn't  get  on  to  it,"  answered  Mr   T^^;- 
in  response  to  a  reproach  for  notVwnrr^glstere^^^^^^ 
ing-  for  he  was  Mr.  Crewe's  seismogrlph!    "I  knew  ofd 
Adam  was  on  the  Railroads' governor's  bench  hnt  T IL  5 
any  notion  h'e'd  been  moved^up  to  tl\o;:ht  L«f  ° 
list.     I  told  you  right.     Ridout  was  going  to  lith^rneffc 

wasn't  a  reformer,  didn  t  I  ? "  ^       rarariff 

Mr.  Crewe  looked  pained. 

«H^*w;"^'^T Ty.V'^^y  *^"  '«°»"k « enigmatical. 

he  s  grateful  to  the  Honourable  Adam  R   H„nf  ^  *         ^ 
^^co»e.    Pete.  Parf.mT^^f™,^^""^"^^^^'^ 

"Thf  Zl  'JPP^'',''"  fl-S*"  .<"■  the  desk  thoughtfully. 


-JcsSi-^-     ^ 
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himjelf  to  a  cigar  „„t  XewrtX"""'''''''"'  '"'^ 

-k'e'ft-'V'?.  xSral^eri'  "-"r  »■«>  --,  .„ 
Havana.  »  "S^"-  «»king  a  long  pull  at  the 

oitS^V^f   t  SurCho^rdt*'':,,^---  ""•«  ?ood 
'"fly.     Ih-vehadaliatoflenof'l"'"^  "  """Wb-te 

to  bo  studying  then,  careSfr      "'  *"'  *'**'  "«•  appeared 

.f JVirurjitr  .i  iTrtrf*  -'■•••'-'  "x^. 

t?  be  the  Publicspirited  nan  to  „„f  ?''  °"  ^"'i  '"  ''»™ 
Ive  got  a  little  memorandum  hJ".\  "?,'^  *■"  «««• 
•pologetioally  in  his  pocket-  "it  o^A.-  1  ^"^'^  fumbling 
to  move  the  boys  aroSnd  and  kee^ w  ■'^^- °"' """''binf 


■"jneu.     J  ve  got  mad   «nH  tnijT     «'    '  ™  tnought  so 
But  youVe  safd  yo"^'lf  M /"^l'"  »?  *«  *heir  W 

^^^Certaanly,    Mr.  Crewe  i^ter^pted.     He  loved  the 

"And  wfl' 
coste  monev  to  mL*^^^*  '^'''^«'^'  haven't  we?    And  if 

another  paper  at  Mr.  cCe  ufa^re'^  J^"*^'  ^^^  he  pushed 
made  up  their  minds  thlt  you':^  th«  "fi"'T  °°««  ^^^'ve 
State.     That  makes  twenty  ^  ^  ^''®**  "^*'»  in  the 
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1688  began  a  fire  of  cross-questions  on  Mr.  Tootinir  u  to 
the  personality,  habits,  and  occupations  of  the  diLc!  "hS 
ten  in  question,  making  certain  little  marks  of  iSo^ 
Jgamst  each  name  Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Mr^rewe 
knew  perfectly  what  he  was  about -althou^  no  one 
^se  dicf  except  Mr.  Tooting,  who  merely  looked  mysteriou! 
when  questioned  on  the  streets  of  Ripton  or  Ne7^tle  o? 

^entCan  froH  ^T'''''  ^"PP«««^'  boJeve^tTaf the 
gentleman  from  Leith  was  going  to  run  for  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  attempting  to  get  a  followLg  in  otW 

StheS^v^fl''?  P?'^  through  his  measures  next  time' 
lience  the  tiny  fluctuations  of  Hilary  Vane's  seismoffranh 
an  instrument,  as  will  be  shown,  utterly  out!^?Xte      N^ 
so  the  motto  toujours  Vaudace.     Gem^usL  cottinie   (ft 
long  intervals)  to  be  bom,  and  to  live  up  To  that  motto ^ 
That  seismograph  of  the  Honourable  Hilary's  Ssied 

l^auSVcl^h  \'l^^''^  '*?^^  ^i-  thro^ughC  tte 
^^^  S  *h«\?  ^*\f  Tr*^  favourable  ^ason  the 
campaign  of  «he  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  took  root  and 

iT'S'l^'^Th"*'^  ''T  *^«  «^«^  planted  by  The 
pm^arfrtn^\Jn2l^'°''3^'  ^  "T^'  ^^  been  carefully 

i«  ?o \1^**  ^''J'a^''  "^T  ^  *^«  Poi^t  ^tere  this  shook 
wh«?K«  "°°''*^^*^  °°  *^^^  Pagerwe  begin  to  doubt 
whether  our  own  pen  wiU  be  able  adequately  to  reSTs^er 

u^^  wr^ft''*^:.'''\V^  '^?^  enough\ndTroad^ugh 
u^  which  to  portijy  the  relative  importance  of  the  dis- 
turbance created.     The  trouble  is,  thit  there  is  nothS^ 

^tateTi?^*^^;^  What  other  eve^t  in  the  rUtor^ofSf 
Stat©  produced  the  vexation  of  spirit,  the  anijer,  the  tea^ 

tempt ,  the  hope,  the  glee,  the  prayers,  the  awe,  the  dumb 
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Of  we  remember  ri^htlv?  wiwf  ^">^^J^ '    It  wag  Cadmus 

the  dark  pine  patches  nn  SlL        ,°  Tipton  Square,  arH 

httie  officS)  liS^'ctah'rrr^^^^^^ 

the  tender  green.     He  sat  afh7-  *  ??"**,  *^®  shimmer  of 
with  open  fiw-books  anfplLt  ^V"^''^  ""^  <^°ver^ 
distant  mountain,  and  e ve?y^"nt  jL^  F"*  ^^'^  °°  t^« 
at  hif!  open  window  aepm2i  "f^^^-J^^en  breeze  wafted  in 
;?^tful,yet  imperious  me«leu^^^'^?/  •  tremt^ou" 
the  changing  JSsons  Wn!^  "Z    ^,T^  I      Throughout 
love:  sometimes  her  face  Chfdi    k^  ^°^  ^°  ^««l«  of 
and  yet  he  heard  her  void^  h  dden  by  cloud  and  fog  J 
f  to^aj-^made  him  dream.  ±!fr '""^  *»!^  perfumf- 
frn  heavens  were  flooded  witrfv."^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^  west- 
;^nite,  she  veiled  heTelf  in  mal'  ^^^t°  "^^*  of  the 
at  her  ^^s  an  exquisite  agony  ^nd  «f  "?^''  ^^"°  **>  »»" 
bidden  to  man.     Though  his  Loo,    '^^^^'"^  ^  «°«  for- 
tJiespaces,  she  was  not  for  hL      s^j      """'  '^^  ^"^  *°'^ 

With  a  sigh  he  turned  to  S;  T^^^^  «ot  for  him  I 
for  a  while  staring  steSfa^tW  '^■^^  ^^*^"'  ^"d  sat 
Consolidation  of  tSe  Seistetn  R  T*'^  °^  *''^  Act  of 
stumbled  on  that  mor^S^  T^«  Ra«  roads  which  he  had 
meaning  aright,  was  fSLht  LTlT'  '^  ^«  ^«»d  it. 
quences  for  the  Northe^S  'Sr .  J""  ?i^.^^'  «««»««- 
n^eaning  aright,  the  N^st;^  r'^V  ^f  he  read  ito 
violating  it  persistently  for  !!!„^"   Kailroads  had    been 

for  unknown  sums  in  damakT^K'  *"^  ^«'«  ^^^We 
*fed  him,  and  the  conseSL  3  ^^..^^^^o/ery  of  it  had 

ful  suit  under  the  sectirn^^voufd  Z'""^''"^  ^'"^'^  «  «»««ess. 
searched  diligently,  thoughTn  lli^f!",  T"'  '^5'  ^'«  ^«^ 

K    in  vain,  tor  some  modification 
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It 


of  It  «nce  ite  enactment.  Why  had  not  some  one  dia- 
covered  It  before  ?  This  query  appeared  to  be  v^w^. 
able,  untU  the  simple  -  thougt  none  the  le»  renuSIble 
-solution  came  to  him,  that  perhaps  no  definif^S^n 
h^  hitherto  arisen  for  seeking  it.  'Undoubtedly  the  Rail- 
roads    attorneys  mast  know  of  it.  existence -his  own 

un  th';  ?' "^A^T'?*^^°«^  ^°  instrumental  in  drawing 
up  the  Act.     And  a  long  period  had  elapsed  under  whicE 

ri^lves.''  "  ^^'^'  ^*^  ^"^  *^^  "'^^o  ^»!«^- 

mlr^t  dif  overy  was  of  grave  import  to  Austen.  A 
month  before,  chiefly  through  the  efforte  of  his  friend, 

GavrJTJ  """J     ^*"^  ^^''^  ^'^  ^"^^^'-'^  place  in  the 
traylOTd  Lumbe.   ->ompany,  Austen  had  been  appointed 
junior  eoun«l  for  that  corporation.     The   Honourable 
Oalosha  Hammer  still  remained  the  senior  counsel,  but 
was  now  confined  in  his  house  at  Newcastle  by  an  illness 
which  made  the  probability  of  his  return  to  active  life 
extremely  dopbtful;    and  Tom  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  in  the  event  of  his  non-recoverv  Austen  should  have 
Mr.  Hammer  s  place.     As  counsel  for  the  Gaylord  Lum- 
ber  Company,  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  young  Mr.  Gaylord  to  the  section;  and  in  case  Mr. 
Hammer  did  not  resume  his  law  practice,  it  would  fall 
upon  Austen  himself  to  bring  the  suit.     His  opponent  in 
this  matter  would  be  his  own  father  I  Fi~  «  t  m 

fh^^^^r"*^"^''*'?  ""l  V^^  «"i«i°a«ng  conflict  between 
them,  the  coming  of  which  he  had  long  dreaded — although 
he  had  not  foreseen  its  specific  cause  —  weighed  heavily 
upon  Austen  It  was  Tom  Gaylord  himself  who  abruptly 
aroused  him  from  his  revery  by  bursting  in  at  the  dooV. 
"Have  you  heard  what's  up?"  he  cried,  flinging  down 

aZ7Z7f'  '''^°''  '^''-   ""*^"  ^^^  «««°  ^^« 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  Tom  ?  ** 
Ja  ^r"^''  lu  «^^lai°»«d  Tom ;  "read  that.     Your  friend 
and  client,  the  Honourable  Humphrey  Crewe,  is  out  for 
governor."  f      j  '   »  *'"•'  ^w 

"  Humphrey  Crewe  for  governor  I  " 
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with  Tooting,  and  from  the  warhf^^l  ^.«^"  ^  ««««i»te 

But  who'd  have  thoujrht  he'd  C   T^\^'  "^^  ^^  March. 

for  governor  ?     Did  yfu  ever  h.»^  J***  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^  out 

Austen  looked  grave  ""^  '"^'^  tommyrot  ?  " 

"Noti:^^";;j^t?/^i,^™-y^^        he  said. 

reciting  parts  of  the  pr^T^^;^^  ^L"*  ^'"^^^  ^^re  there, 
the  liipton  House  areC^^tL  J^S'^.t  ^^>'«  ^'^^"^ 

Austen  took  the   GwZ«     .nT.K^^^^^^''^'^^^-" 
filhng  a  leading  column  Rn^T'      r    J^®''^'  «"fe  enough 
the  rest  of  tho^gthe  ;ei^:  ^  "  ^'"^«  ««»"«'  type  tC 

Dowx  WITH  Railroad  R^tle  j 

P?f col  pother  ofL^^rlZllZ  Sf  'L^  ^*^-»  ^^« 
fAa^  <A*  ^ote  ,,  governed  from?  ^f'^''^^''  <'nd  declarer 
New  Yvrk.  ^    ''^^ci  jrom  a  gilded  suite  of  offices  in 

opinbt'tW^gh^  ^  it  does  a  public 

against  the  present  dis«^Su]nnr-  ^f""^/^  the  State 
for  Itself.  The  ^t^nZllnll^}^'^'^  conditions,  speaks 
^t  a  status  which  ^^,n^l^ :^Z'^,:lr^^^^^^  '''^ 

of  lti:;r^^^^^^^^^  Crewe,  in  tlie  name 

honest  men  to  victorf  ^o  Ion  A  T'^  *^^  ^"^""^'^^^^  of 
ereign  State  writhed  under  the  Cf'^  f  ^"^"^  ^"^  ««v. 
corporation  !  Too  long  had  the  4^^  I^  *"  alWevouring 
elected,  for  their  own^selfish  end^''^"*''"'''^  Railroads 
Itures  and  controlled  railroad  eomn?"'^''"^  ^"^  ^«?i«- 

raiiroaa  commissions!     The  spirit 
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SJ  Vlu  Tf"  '^^  '°  *^^  ^"^d-  It  'W  eminently  fitting 
SJL  t^r°"?**^'  Hnmphrey  Crewe  of  UitSriho  hS 
^ed  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  an  an^ 
gant  power,  should  be  the  leader  of  the  plain  oeoole  to 
recover  the  rights  which  had  been  wrested  ?r?mThe,^ 
Had  he  not  given  the  highest  proof  that  he  had  X 

£Sd  thin^ "     ''  ^'"'^  ^'  ™  '^''"^y »  "^  ^^« 

At  this  point  Austen  looked  up  and  smiled, 
in  f  iw?"'    ^®  *^^<^'  "  h"  it  struck  you  that  this  is  written 

Tom  slapped  his  knee. 

wrrrt!'^r;year"t^t^"^'^"'^^  "^^^^ 

an;1? 'em^Tom^^  P""^°^"*  citizens-do  you  know 

k*.l?^!i^'I  ^'*^*  t*"™'  ^°  delighted  appreciation,  "I've 
heard  of  three, of  'em,  and  that's  more  than  any  man  I've 
met  can  boast  of.     Ed  Dubois  cuts  my  hair  wfien  I  go  to 

jTrtnT  r^'"*  /^"^*4  '"^  *^«  ^««kly  newspaper 
m  Grantley-I  understo  4  it  was  for  sale.     BiU  ^lem- 

!  flif  T""' u^""*  ^'''^^^'   'P  **  G^roveton.     He  wanted 
«  A    J  ^^5«^^i«e  some  years  ago,  you  remember." 
"  And  didn't  get  it." 

Mr.  Crewe's  answer  wa^  -haracteristicaDy  terse  and 
bu«nesshke.  The  overwhe.  ng  compliment  of  a^qu^t 
from  such  gentlemen  must  I  .  reated^^in  the  nature  ofa 
command— and  yet  he  had  esitated  for  several  weelr«. 
during  which  period  he  had  cast  about  forTo'therl^ 

7T!Z  r.  l^T""'-  .  Then  followed  a  somewhat  techni- 
cal  and  (to  the  lay  mmd)  obscure  recapitulation  of  the 
iniquities  the  Northeastern  was  committing,  which  proved 
beyond  peradventure  that  Mr.  Crewe  knew  what  hTwas 
tolicing  about;  such  phrases  as  "  rolling  stock,"  "milkinir 
va^  road  —an  imposing  array  of  facts  and  figures.  Mr! 
Crewe  made  it  plain  that  he  was  a  man  who  "did  thinire  " 
And  if  It  were  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  became  |ot. 
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^nefite,  for  which  there  wm  a  o  J^  ^''^""^  ^  ^*t«Sl 

which  Mr.  Crewe  had  snent  L       '?'^^  measures  upon 
the  kst  Legislature       ^°*  '°  '"^^^  ^i^-e  and  la^^^ 
Austen  laid  down  th^  «„         , 

t.c.1  pjjoke,  in  hi,  foreliea^Cj^.fhtT'-''  !i  "'"'  «'' 

'  what  do  yon  think  of  thn^  .?S?      ,  '  '"end. 
what  rf.  you  &ink  of  It,"  Tom  demanded.     -Now 

theNoSlSifwo^  L;^*,^'"  «»"  the  life  out  of 

.  "  Wl,atl  "  exoWmed    Toi""  „„""/'',  ""h  'hem."  '  "' 

•Iways  been  willing  ~»„4D?A.f°^'^?'"'y-      He   had 

at.^.  but  thg .« Xy^-tirvivtr^i.'--^ 
A;djs;;rc.s:vtL«^.  s--.  'o,  „„ethin,. 

the  Railroad."  ^       ^*^®  *  glimmer  of  light  upwi 

^^  you  mean  to  «.y  he  ha.  a  chance  fo.  the  nomina- 

7T-r.tiTd?^!-n;sr^^^^ 

0'.  your,,  which  s;em,  t"  b^  tr^T^j'-^  "^»  '»«'"•'<»• 
-^»n«  oWte.     Wetr  ^^'lotVuT.m't; 

•^I'm&H^VVP"'  of  himself. 

m  hanged  .f  I  understand  you."  he  declared,  ••  hut  I 
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never  did.  You  think  Crewe  and  Tooting  may  carry  off 
the  governorship,  and  you  don't  seem  to  care  " 

"  I  do  care,"  said  Austen,  briefly.  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  back  to  his  friend, 
stormg  across  at  Sawanec.  Tom  had  learned  by  lonff 
experience  to  respect  these  moods,  although  they  were  to 
him  inexplicable.     At  length  Austen  turned. 

*i."T.°™'o  ^®  "^^^^  "<»*»  you  come  in  to-morrow  about 
this  tune  ?  If  you  can't,  I'll  go  to  your  office  if  you  will 
let  me  know  when  you'll  be  in.  There's  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness I  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Tom  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"I've  got  to  catch  a  train  for  Mercer,"  he  replied,  "but 
1  win  come  in  in  the  morning  and  see  you." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Austen  went  down  the  nar- 
row wooden  flight  of  stairs  into  the  street,  and  as  he 
emerged  from  the  entry  almost  bumped  into  the  figure  of 
a  young  man  that  was  hurrying  by.  He  reached  out  and 
grasped  the  young  man  by  the  ooUar,  pulling  him  up  so 
short  as  almost  to  choke  him.  *-        »  "F  •»" 

h  J  w  ^^  ^^®J  ','  ''"^'^  *i®  y^"°fif  °*«°  ^ho««  progress 
had  been  so  rudely  arrested.  "  Great  snakes  I  "  (A  cough.) 

v\5  f  ""f  ^""^  *'^'''  ^  ^"^  ^^'"  (apologeticaUy)  "it's 
you,Au8t.  Let  me  go.  This  day  ain't  long  enoJgh  for 
me.     Let  me  go.  o  e      "» 

^^  Austen  kept  his  grip  and  regarded  Mr.  Tooting  thought- 

up^ii™*  ^  *^*^  ^  ^'''''  "*'"'"  ^®  "^'^ '  "  ^"®'  °°°»« 

"Sa^,  Aust,  on  the  dead,  I  haven't  time.     Pardrirs 
waitiu*  for  some  copy  now." 

you  ?^g.^°'  *  °^"^'  ""^"  ^^^  ^'"*®° '  "  ^  ^'^'^'t  ^^^ 

"Leggo  ray  coUar,  then,  if  you  don't  want  to   choke 

"®-„  ^ay»  i  dont  believe  you  know  how  strong  you 

"I  didn't  know  you  wore  a  collar  any  more.  Ham.'* 
said  Austen. 

Mr.  Tooting  grinned  in  appreciation  of  this  joke. 
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„  4.r*  ™e,  don't  let  the  bovs  in  H.i  "  *'"^®-  ^"^  « 
.  "  They  use  the  other  entrJ^»  ««.^*^*7  !  °®c«  -eo  me." 
;n«- that  Mr.  Tooting  ICld'^olTlZ.  "^""l^"'  ^^^^^^^t- 
When  they  reached  the  office  Au^Ln^KT  \^^"*»  *'«  ^^d- 
stood  with  his  back  akwif  !^"  1^"*  *^«  door,  and 
thoughtfuUy.  *«^*'°''*  '^  regarding  Mr.   Tooting 

-4''^^^.Tr^^^^^^^  interest: 

in  me  that  brings  bad  luTk  to  In"  '"^^P'^^Wesomel^hi^g 
;e:"  the  air  of 'a  man  who  h*^'"'^^'""?*"'*  *hat  neglect 
f^tat.    Alldayhehad^oTn^hatV'^-"^""^^^^ 
the  morning,  when  he  had  sDrun^  {     ''u°^^ 
world  might  now  behold  thTsS  ^h*^  ^"^  ?*"«*'     The 
Tooting.     Power  flowed  out  of  ^f  ^  tl  ^'^  ^"  Hamilton 

exhaustiblereservoir  which  he  haJhS^.t^*"^  ^'""^  »n  in- 
and  men  leaped  into  ^  bn  at  h1^^^^  ^^^  sagacity  to  tap, 

neglected,  had  the  desUny  of  a  Staf «  •  "'^  k^"'  ^^«  o°°« 
^  Gradually,  however    ?h2«        *x*®  *°  ^"»  keeping. 

difficult  to^iaiX;X\*LreLi'^'  r^  «traVreason 
Vane^  who  shook  his  head  sl^wlv  "^^  '**'^  ^P"'^  Austen 

Bonable'smiir?.  Why'^S ?^  A^T^J:  ^^^^.^-^^  •*  trea- 
the  State  to  make  a  winner?  H-  'i^t  *^®  ^**  ™*°  ^n 
«id  the  brains,  and  thTget-up-a^5'^fS^'#^u'  '^'  '"^ney* 
thing.  I've  been  arounfthe^s?at;^*I  t  ,  ^'^^  ^*'«  »  sn^e 
ment.  We've  got  'em  licked  rSh?^  ^  ^"^'^  *^«  ««nti. 
you  got  against  it?     Yo,  v«    '    ^      "'''^-     ^^at  have 

"Ham," said  Austen  "ar?  *""  °"'  "'^«'  ^ust." 
^d  addresses  of  those  i went v'^nroT  T^^'^  ''''  '^-"^^s 
tnat^ny  voter  may  .o  oral^dC^^?^*^^^-  ''^^*'  - 

TcK>t^r  iti^^^^  Au3t?»  ^etorted  Mr. 

oZ^^t^:^^-^-  ^ordon'tteVrrc 
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"  I  don*t  see  how  Mr.  Crewe  could  hAv«  m^.*^  -.,^u 
overwhelaiing    demand,"  ^^irAustSr '^ISuT^oSSdn"? 
shirk  .uch  a  duty      He  «tys  «,  himwlf,  doesn't  heT^ 

"Oh.  go  onl"  exclaimed  Mr.  TooW  who  was  not 
able  to  repress  a  ffrin.  wwa^,  wno  was  not 

Di/ithe  whole  delegation  go  upT ulthT"  o^^.tt 

fac?''  r^*nH<l^"",  u*^  ^y  *^^  *i°»«  »P'««i  *"  over  hU 
uwni*^^^**"^^**  control. 

TKa*       '   there's  no  use  puttin'  it  on  with  you,  Anst 

?u^e^ite:!%'''°^^^**^*''^^y-p«^^ 

Dusiness,  if  1  do  say  it  myself.     But  you  don't  know  that 

"  Itt^'i  L"*/-  ?"^"  °^.  °>«"ntains  could  stop  him." 

bay,  but  it  lust  IS.     Kind  of  breathless,  though      Hi» 
am  t  very  well  tnown  around  the  State,  aS  he  wm  ixjimd 

"I  quite  appreciate  your  delicacy,  Ham." 

Mr.    Tooting's    face   took  on  once  more   a  sheeoiah 

quttude."''  '''°^''  '''''''  immediately  t^  one  Tdt 
"Say,  I'U  come  back  again  some  day  and  kid  with 

C  diy!"  ^'  *"  ^°'  AustTthat's  straigL     ThU  is"'y 

wiZr/ ''i^?:n  a""^  ^""^  ^  y^'^  ^«^^  ^y  ^^ 

sho'tVd'S'S^rm''"  ^"^^^^^ 

on"me^;r^?on?°'S?i'"^/°  P""*  °P,"*J  ^^^^  West  tricks 
„^*  !'.i  ^  .  ,  *^®*^^  y°^  »ea»"ly  flung  Tom  Gaylord 
out  of  the  one  in  the  other  room."  »      ""«  vxayiora 

♦»  If  this  were  a  less  civiUzed  place.  Ham,  I'd  initiate  von 
into  what  18  known  as  the  bullet  da^lca     As  it^  I  hive 

So^rtar ''  ^  ^^'  ^°"  ^"  y^""'  -^  ^^  assisting ;:: 
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^l'^^^^  Tooting  became  aehy  pale. 

4  nof  SJvtefe^,,^r*»'-/ye,  which  may  or 

dent,  Mr.  Too^nVtteT  titho!l.*'"*' ^V*^ '^^^^^^ 
And,  hi.  imaginLtfon  lSinTl™"i  completing  his^^inquiry. 
self  such  a  v^id  aeL^on^frr\«n'TP»f°^"?^  ^"^  »"'"- 
that  he  misaed  his  f^^  nLr  th^tt^^  ^'^  «P*"« 
his  .length  in  the  entry7  sTch  .r«^l^  k*  *"?..*"~«"'-«d 
penencee  which  eometLes  b^^Mha  T  ^r*"*]'"^  '^' 
»wly  creep  into  their  biographies  ^'»'^*»y»*nds  -  but 

t^Tbut'^rd  '^:tZ^:  te^T  '"^r  ^^^«  -^ 

maSe  his  way  slowly  ^rnnn^  I  *"'"^  °"  ^«  ^eel'  and 
into  the  other  Zt  of  th«  f  -n-  *'°™^''  «^  *h«  Pa««a»e 
open  doorway  ortheHnnn.M '"?;., *"^  I^ausedTthe 
By  the  street^w?ndoS^  i^t  the  Hn'  "'^i;[^'^  °"^«'  ««««• 
sphinx-like,  ab8orb?n7^Xlom  ^ZT^^^^  ?''"«^  '^««««'»' 
which  emanated  from  the  Honn^.^u^xf^'  ^J  «'8^«''  s'noke 

"Howdy,  Austen?™  HRfnuu'^*^^^  ^^^  BillingH. 
Honourabfj  HUar?      FHnfZ  'fn  7 "^'  ;^"^'''"'  ^^  ^^« 
morning,  and  sent  for  him  a^oun£    Tu  ^^^  ^"^^  ^his 
be  back  at  two."  ^''"P^®  °^  ^""^'s  ago.     He'U 

BulingT   «"sVa   *te„.Pr°^°i'^'"«'^^^''  inquired  Mr 
der  yo^u  were^f  ^ne^o^^fae  ^J^^^^^^^^^     '^^^^^ '»^'  ^  -on- 

"AU  you  anti-ridlrLd  f«ir°^P^'"'"®"*«»ti=^«n8-'' 
Mr.  Bascomsuggiter-vo«r  ""t^^^  ^  ?^*  together," 
friend  from  Le^t^rned  Z  H^h^^ of 'n^i[?T  «^"' ^  ^«"' 
morning.     I  hear  Ham  ToatS.^  Publicity  on  us  this 
an  oflfer."  lootings  been  m  and  made  you 

the  oC^>^:t.t 'c  mretKthr  ''"^-y  ^-^«' 

"»g  the  conver8ation,Tnd  felt  tt  t^v  ?f  ^"^'^^^^  d'^r- 
moment  to  give  vent  tn  *hl  ^  ^.  ^^*«  psychological 
bursting.      ^       "^^^^  ^  *^«   °«^8  with  wCch  he  was 

"  '«  ^^'^^  straight?"  Mr.  BiUings  demanded.    He  wished 
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"Of  course  it's Htraight," said  Jimmy  Towle,  vieorouslv 

self  up  at  the  foot  of  Austen's  stairway."  ^  ™ 

Ihe  Honourabio  Brush's  a^ate  eves  cau^hi^  fh^  i.\,j,f 
and  he  addressed  Mr.  Billin|s  in  Y"  ir^£  eh'by  tnt 

u'??  ^'^f'^'^S^  only  carried  a  few  feet.  ^ 

for,'^hrsaid  ;f??;^«  Northeastern's  got  to  look  out 
Butif  An!?I«  V  ^  Humphrey  Crewes  don't  count. 
0?d  mat  F  int'I'^of  "''""  S^'';'^Tted.  there'll  be  trouble. 
>wiT?"  *^mt  8  got  sorae  such  idea  as  that,  too.  I  over- 
heard  him  givin'  it  to  old  Hilary  once,  up  at  Fairvi^w 
and  Hilary  said  he  couldn't  control  h  m.^   I  gue^  no' 

sa;g^ly'ML^^o^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^^'  B^^W. 

Mefn7hTAnl°'*r^*^''^^S^"*'"^  Mr.  Bascom. 
sh,^  the  door  H^<  ^i''*'''x^^^  *^  ^«  ^'^^  office,  and 
S  hP  i.  1  .?'^  i^ncheon  hour  came  and  went,  and 
still  he  sat  by  the  open  window  gazinff  out  acros^  tha 
teeming  plain,  and  up  the  green  valley  whence  the  Rln« 

ti";refrL':rth  i4'A'\  in'sptrhrfonow^d 

fi«Ko«u     ^"'"ed  between  wondrous  hills  lite  those  in 

pa^tures^^^^^^^^^^   °^>'^'  t^  ^^^^"^«--  ^"^^  «^  elose-croppeS 
pastures,  dotted  with  shapely  sentinel  oaks  and  manles 

day'^Th  thin'fknZr  ^'l^'^'^^r^  '^«  slopes  at  no'on! 
aay,  witn  thin  fantastic  elms  on  the  gentle  skv-linea.  anrl 

foreste   massed   here    and    there  -  silent,   impenSble 
^r^l    hT  .*  «*°^y->ok  of  a  land  of  myst^ry^  rivei 
coursed  between  them  on  its  rocky  bed,  flin  Jnff  its  mvriad 
gems  to  the  sun.     This  was  the  Vale  of    Sf  fifue  aTshe 
had  touched  It  with  meaning  for  him,  and  gone 

theJoctj^b^Ta^^^^^  rt^r  d^atdlltrrt^^^ 
February,  and  though  he  knew  it  by  heart  hi  Found  a 
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tie  stared  at  the  monogram  on  the  paper,  which  seP-  i^ti 
80  emblematic  of  her;  for  he  had  oft^en^eflrct^l  that  her 
things  -  even  such  minute  insignia  as  this  -  belong'  to 
her  She  impressed  them  not  only  with  her  tastf  but 
with  her  character.  The  entwined^letters,  v'  F  of  Se 
design  were  not,  he  thought,  of  a  meaningless,  frivolous 

notf  S  ^t  "'"'^  'r  ''''''^'''^'  'T^^^  ^«  ^"-^  the 
note  again.     Jt  was  only  a  note. 

r^nl^'"''  ■u^''^.  ¥'''  ^^^^  •  ^  ^ave  come  back  to  find  mv 
mother  ill,  and  I  am  taking  her  to  France.  We  are  saT 
ing,  unexpectedly  to-morrow,  there  being  a  difficul  v 
about  a  passage  later.  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending 
you  a  line  before  I  go  to  tell  you  that  I  did  you  an  S 
^ce  You  will  no  doubt  think  it  strange  that  IshouTd 
writ^to  you,  but  I  shall  be  troubled  until  it  is  off  my 
mind.     I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  so  stupid.     I  think 

Ld~eYyoVf7r  7^'^  ^°*  ^^^^^^^  ^°  ''  ^  ^^''^'^^^ 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"VICTORIA  Flint." 
What  did  she  know?  What  had  she  found  out ^  Had 
she  seen  her  father  and  talked  to  him  ?  That  was  scared v 
possible  since  her  mother  had  been  ill  and  sL  had  left  at 
once.  Austen  had  asked  himself  these  questions  many 
times,  and  was  no  nearer  the  solution.  He  had  Ed 
nothing  of  her  since,  and  he  told  himself  that  perhaps  k 
was  better,  after  all,  that  she  was  still  away?  To  know 
that  she  was  at  Fairview,  and  not  to  be  able  to  see  W 
were  torture  indeed.  "®^' 

ten^Pd  ?n*h  "^f/^u"*^.  ^"^'^^^^  ^^^  ^t  times  he  pre- 
wTse"  AnS  ^t^  t^V^""^''  "«^  «°"^d  it  be  other- 
Znlh.^  why  should  he  interpret  her  interest  in  him 
in  other  terms  than  those  in  which  it  was  written?  Sh^ 
hada  warm  heart-that  he  knew;  and  he  felt  for  her  sake 

pried  'IfZ"^''  'V""  '^^  "^r  *^-  the  "! 
pressea.     After  several  unsuccessful   attemnts.  he  had 

answered  it  m  a  line,    "  I  thank  you,  and  I  u^nderstend^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  "BOOK  OF  ABGUMENTS "  IS  OPENED 

The  Honourable  Hilary  Vane  returned  that  day  from 
Fairview  in  no  very  equable  frame  of  mind.  It  is  not  fS 
us  to  be  present  at  the  Councils  on  the  Palatine  when 
the  "Book  of  Arguments  "is  opened,  and  those  fitUnJthe 
occasion  are  chosen  and  sent  out  to  the  faithful  whoVwS 
printing-presses  and  free  passes.  The  HonourabirHi W 
Vane  bore  away  from  the  residence  of  his  emperor  a  jJreS 
many  memoranda  in  an  envelope,  and  he  mustTave  sifhed 
as  he  drove  through  the  leafy  roads  for  Mr.  HamUton 
Tooting,  with  his  fertile  mind  and  active  body  T  vear 
ago,  and  Mr.  Tooting  would  have  seized  these  Lmovlndl 

tTons'^M/'Tn^r''^''"^  '^'^'  margins  with  new  sugges- 
to Th:  ^'  u  "i*'?^'  ""^  «««a«^«ns,  had  even  made  additions 
to  the  "Book  of  Arguments"  itself-  additions  which  h^ 

W  Tm  '^^"^  ^"u^^  *°^  ""'^'^  States  with  t^lUng  effe^ 
against  Mr.  Crewes  there.  Mr.  Tooting  knew  by  heart  the 
time  of  going  to  press  of  every  country  ne  JZ)er  wh  ch 
had  passes  (in  exchange  for  ^vertisingh  Tt^was  two 
o  clock  when  the  Honourable  Hilary  reached  h.^offil 
and  by  three  all  the  edicts  would  h^ve  gone  fort^^^^^ 
the  grape-shot  and  canister  would  have  been  on  thSr 
way^to  demoUsh  the  arrogance  of  tJs  X  Lord  "f 

"Tooting'sa  dangerous  man.  Vane.  You  oughtn't  fo 
have  let  him  go,"  Mr.  Flint  hkd  said.  «T  don't  care  a 
snap  of  my  finger  for  the  other  fellow." 

hi.  wlJ^'  1?^,^'°^'^  ^^''  ^^"^^  ^»^«  burned,  and  how 
self  ci^LZ  ^^^1«"",^  ^ith  pride  to  have  heard  him 

self  called  dangerous  by  the  president  of  the  Northeastern  r 
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Sl7*rf  """"^  *?i  the  valuable  years  of  his  services,  had 
£Se  etitte'^;^.*'^'  *^^  ^^^^^^^^  "'"  -^-'^t  of  his 
The  Honourable  Brush  Bascora,  as  we  know  was  i 
clever  man ;  and  although  it  had  never  been  given  him  to 
improve  on  the  "  Book  of  Arguments,"  he  had^ideas  of  h  s 
h^'  ■?u^  T^"^?  ^':  ^"^^^'«  ^^^^^^  that  morning,  he 
«pfnr!  1,  '^T*^""^'*^  promptitude  and  a  desire  to  be 
useful,  taken  the  first  train  out  of  Putnam  for  Rinton  to 
range  himself  by  the  side  of  the  Honourable  Hilafrn  'the 

IZ,  ""^A-'f'.  ^^^  f'^^*^  ^y^'^^  anticipates,  LdUr, 
Bascom  did  not  wait  for  a  telegram. 

oJl^'.^X"/^''^.  ?^  *^^  ^^^^^  °°""««1  ^^o™  Fairview  other 
captains  had  put  m  an  appearance,  but  Mr.  Bascom  alone 
was  summoned,  by  a  nod,  into  the  private  office.  What 
pa^ed  between  them  seems  too  sacred  to  write  about. 

tl^^  nfitT'^i"^'-  "'^'^  r^^^  ^^^  ""«  «^  th«  «lip«  from 
the  packet  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Bascom. 

"If  that  were  recommended,   editorially,  to  the  ffull 

"  Certain,"  Mr.  Bascom  would  reply. 

hIIa  ^^l  h^^V^^''^^^  T^'^'"  *h«  Honourable  Hilary  con- 
tmued,  to  send  an  annual  to  the  Grovetm  Netc$.  Roberts, 
'If  ™e  w-  Suppose  you  recommend  to  Mr.  Roberts  that 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  would  be  timely." 
•  ^lip  number  two.  Mr.  Bascom  marks  it  iJoier?,.  Sub- 
JSd?"  ^^    ^^^  '^'^  without  the   Rail- 

"And  GrenviUe,  being  a  Prohibition  centre,  you  might 
get  this  worked  up  for  the  Advertiser  there." 
nnr^K  ^,^°^°*'«  ^^J^f  ^768  are  full  of  light  as  he  takes  slip 
number  three.  Subject:  "Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe  has  the 
best-stocked  wme  cellar  in  the  State,  and  champagne  every 
night  for  dinner. "  Slip  number  four,  taken  direct  from  the 
second  chapter  of  the  "  Book  of  Arguments  " :  «  Mr.  Crewe 
is  a  reformer  because  he  has  been  disappointed  in  his  inordi- 
nate ambitions,"  etc.  Slip  number  five :  »  Mr.  Crewe  U  a 
summer  resident,  with  a  house  in  New  York,"  etc.,  etc 
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Shp  number  six,   "Book  of  Arguments,"  para^raoh   1 
chapter  1:    "Humphrey  Crewe, *Defame;  orouf  Stote" 
Assigned,  among  others,  to  the  Bipton  Record  ^' 

Bascom  "^  ""'"'  "^  *"  ^'''^  "^'^^y^''  «aid  Mr. 

hpl^?J\''^  ^'f '"  ""^P^^^^  *^^  Honourable  Hilary.     "  I've 

^wJ  ^     "§1^'  '^"'^  *^"^«  ^^^*  the  advertisSg  in  the 
T/     Record  deserves  an  additional  annual."     ^ 

on^  ^^  bascom,  having  been  despatched  on  this  business. 

S^rinnf^'S^-^"*?"^^.^^""^^^  control  of  the  Emp?re 

Bureau  of  Publication,  the  chief  counsel  transacted  othir 

necessary   egal  business  with  State  Senator  Sn^  and 

other  gentlemen  who  were  waiting.     At  three   o'clock 

word  was  sent  in  that  Mr.  Austen  Vane  was  outsidP^nJ 

wished  to  speak  with  hia  father  as  soon  asZ  latter  wa^at 

leisure.     Whereupon  the  Honourable  Hilary  shooed  out 

"  l7o".?t':;Intt  trrYou ''  ^'"^'  *'^  '^«'  ^^^-^  ^-' 

fixIdl^^uTor^^^L^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^«  -'^  ^-  ^  -ment 

"  Humph  I "  he  said. 
Austen  looked  down  at  his  father.     The  Honourable 

i^'  h7l%'''P''''^°"  ^f  °/^*  °"^  ^hieh  would  have  aroused 
m  the  ordinary  man  who  beheld  him,  a  feeling  of  svmpathv 
or  compassion :  it  was  the  impenetrable  look  with  which 

f'eltt'mS.^  '^'^"^^^  '^^  "^^'^^  >  ^^^«-     «^*  ^-^' 

JlTS'tai^^^^^^^^^       ^^  -«^^-  time- when  you 

HHa^!"^  '*'^  ^  ''"'  ^"^y- "  ^°^"^^e^  the  Honourable 

bylhft'smTe'^'th.?  T'  '^^^^'    S""^  ^°"^^  ^ave  thought, 
Dy  toat  smile,  that  the  son  was  the  older  and  wiser  of  the 

^l^yfLl^^  Lrs^id^"^  "'"*^^"  ^°  ^^"^  ^^^^^"^ 
"  Humph !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Vane.     « I've  got  more  to 
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do  than  sit  in   the   window  and  read  poetry,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  '  "^         «'"»»'«» 

he'l^r  Tr^nnTtfr  ^''*°'°^°>'  life,  did  you,  Judge?" 

o.ll^''^  r*-  «^^°er  things  to  think  about.     I've  had  to 
earn  my  living  —  and  give  you  a  good  time. " 
I  appreciate  it,"  said  Austen. 
"Humph!      Sometimes  I  think  you  don't  show  if   a 
great  deal,"  the  Honourable  Hilary  answered 

oZl  ^^""Zi^  ^  ^""t  *^  ^  ^^"'  •^"^«f«»"  «*id  tis  son.     "  I 
can  t  help  the  way  I  was  made." 

Hilaly.'^  ^  ^^^  *''°''"''*  ""^  *^*^"  ^'^  *^«  Honourable 

Austen  laughed. 

D^?.?^T^'^  to-morrow  morning,"  he  said. 
oth^efsL\\nrd?sk.^  Hilary  pointed  to  a  chair  on  the 

"Sit  down.      To-day's  as  good  as  to-morrow,"  he  re- 

tTrotfn'.Ti  K''5*'^*r'  significance,  characteristically 
throwing  the  burden  of  explanation  on  the  visitor. 

f^Hf w^Ik-  "  *^®  .opening  unexpectedly  difficult.  He 
felt  that  this  was  a  crisis  in  their  relations,  and  that  it  had 
come  at  an  unfortunate  hour. 

"Judge,''  he  said,  trying  to  control  the  feeling  that 
threatened  to  creep  into  his  voice,  «  we  have  joggecf  along 
for  some  yeara  pretty  peaceably,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
misunderstand  what  I'm  going  to  say."  ^ 

The  Honourable  Hilary  grunted. 

havi*!.™  ^*  r"r,  ^^"^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^«°^  into  the  law.  I 
have  learned  to  like  that  profession.     I  have  stuck  to  it 

rnd'wh'r tT  ^r^^""^'  ^^^^^^^^  nature  wmpermi 
and  while  I  do  not  expect  you  necessarily  to  feel  any  pride 

r^i'h^"f  Pi^^''-''  ^'  ^  ^"^«  °^^^«'  I  have  hoped -th^at^you 
might  feel  an  interest"  ^ 

The  Honourable  Hilary  grunted  again. 

iiZi/''^F.T  ^  ^"^  ^y  ''.**"''^  *  free-lance,"  Austen  con- 
tinued.  1  ou  were  good  enough  to  acknowledge  the  force 
of  my  argument  when  I  told  you  it  would  be  lest  for  me 
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to  strike  out  for  myself.  And  I  suppose  it  was  inevitable, 
such  being  the  case,  and  you  the  chief  counsel  for  the 
Northeastern  Railroads,  that  1  should  at  some  time  or 
another  be  called  upon  to  bring  suits  against  your  client. 
It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  I  had  not  started  to 
practise  in  this  State.  I  did  so  from  what  I  believe  was 
a  desire  common  to  both  of  us  to  —  to  live  together." 

The  Honourable  Hilary  reached  for  his  Honey  Dew, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  To  live  together,"  Austen  repeated.  "  I  want  to  say 
that,  if  I  had  gone  away,  I  believe  I  should  always  have 
regretted  the  fact."  He  paused,  and  took  from  his  pocket 
a  slip  of  paper.  "  I  made  up  my  mind  from  the  start  that 
I  would  always  be  frank  with  you.  In  spite  of  my  desire 
to  amass  riches,  there  are  some  suits  against  the  North- 
eastern  which  I  have -►- somewhat  quixotically  —  refused. 
Here  is  a  section  of  the  act  which  permitted  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Northeastern  Railroads.  You  are  no  doubt 
aware  of  its  existence." 

The  Honourable  Hilary  took  the  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand  and  stared  at  it.  "  The  rates  for  farei  mid  freightt 
exitting  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  mt  be  in- 
creased on  the  roads  leased  or  united  under  it"  What  his 
sensations  were  when  he  read  it  no  man  might  have  read 
in  his  face,  but  his  hand  trembled  a  little,  and  a  long  si- 
lence ensued  before  he  gave  it  back  to  his  son  with  the 
simple  comment :  — 
"Well?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  ask  your  legal  opin- 
ion, although  you  probably  know  that  lumber  rates  have 
been  steadily  raised,  and  if  a  suit  under  that  section  were 
successful  the  Gay  lord  Lumber  Company  could  recover  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
roads," said  Austen.  "  Having  discovered  the  section,  I 
believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Gaylords.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  my  taking 
the  case  would  cause  you  any  personal  inconvenience  or 
distress?     If  so,  I  will  refuse  it." 

"No,"   answered  the  Honourable   Hilary,   "it  won't. 


'^'^^'^^r-^.mm. 
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Bring  suit.     Much  use  it'll  Hp      n«  . 

recover  under  that  section? "  ""  ^°"  "^P""^  ^^'^y  ««»n 

ouraat'rV""'^^'^^  ^»-  Hon- 

n.e;f:bS^it'"tit^^tc^  \^^  r^  °"^  «^  -  -^- 

bring  it  or  anothe/Jnan.^'f .^^  tuldte'f  ''Y'''  ' 
reason  that  I  shouldn't  bring^  t  Jj  ,^o„^/^^^*^V  "'  ""? 
TreprrertTd-oro.''^""^^^  '^^'^   oUrdV-aL'  T^ 

"b;inrsuiri^''a?rr:nl  ^^i^n"^^^^  "^^'^^^'  ^-^^^^^ 

seems  to  be  aVpuk'season  for  .7'/°"'  J'"^^-  "^^bis 
which  is  the  foundat  on  of  the  sf^L'  '''^'"«"  ^''«  P'-^Perty 
of  Arguments,"  cha,^er  1.)  '  P^^^^Penty."    ("Jjoot 

had  ac^Ctol'd^S:^^^^^^^^^^  ^^--     Long  habit 

before  family  ties;  and  thfs  habi?  h  ^"^"'^^^^'^"siderations 

particular  sLcess  Ind  now  r-th  ^'»"  -''''''  "^  ^^' 
least  sign  the  imporSnce  of  hL  «  '^^?"  *^""^  ^^^  ^be 
statute  (which  he Zd  had  t  ml^f"  '^'^^^^^''y  of  the 
to  which  he  had  more  than  on^pK  1  '"''^"^  ^'^^''^^  «nd 
Flint's  attention)  thrh^nS.l^«r^*^'."^^^^^  ^^r- 
belittled  the  matter  as  part  and  n  i^i^^^^  deliberately 
tics  against  the  Northeastern      ^"'"'^  '^  *^^  P«"«^^l  *«- 

Scars  caused  by  d'fferenopa  nf  «r^;„• 
words  count  for  nothinTand  it ,«  fl       ""  f" ?'°^°  ^«*^«d; 
repels.     Mr.  Vane  w^w^li  ?  '^1^'°"J  ^^^'^^  ^"racts  o^ 
a  Massing  day^^a^  hTX^^uttr:'^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^"^^ 

had  come^home  in  wrath  afir  1       'f  ""'^^*^"'  ^^^^  be 
Mr.  Tredway  over  the  orthn/  P'^^^^^J^d  quarrel  with 

in  the  middle'  o^'hL  tdigl^tTe^eit^    o'^Mr'^T^r  ^^'' 
unwarranted  attitude,  Sarah  AnstTrf V  !i  '^^•.  tredway 's 
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murder  in  the  heart,  and  if  he  had  not  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  he  was  sure  he  would  have  strangled  her.  After 
all,  the  Hilary  Vanes  of  this  world  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  perceive  the  humour  in  their  endeavours. 

Now  the  son's  smile  seemed  the  reincarnation  of  the 
mother's.  That  smile  was  in  itself  a  refutation  of  motive 
on  Austen  .>  part  which  no  words  could  have  made  more 
emplmtic;  it  had  in  it  (unconsciously,  too)  compassion  for 
and  understanding  of  ihe  Honourable  Hilary's  mood  and 
limitations.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  mental  vision  — 
without  grasping  it —  the  Honourable  Hilary  perceived 
this  vaguely.  It  was  the  smile  in  which  a  parent  privately 
indulges  when  a  child  kicks  his  toy  locomotive  because  its 
mechanism  is  broken.  It  was  the  smile  of  one  who,  un- 
forgetf  al  of  the  scheme  of  the  firmament  and  the  spinning 
planets,  will  not  be  moved  to  anger  by  him  who  sees  but 
the  four  sides  of  a  pit. 

Hilary  Vane  grew  red  around  the  eyes  —  a  danger  signal 
of  the  old  days. 

"  Take  the  suit,"  he  said.  "  If  you  don't,  I'll  make  it 
known  all  over  the  State  that  you  started  it.  I'll  tell  Mr. 
Flint  to-morrow.  Take  it,  do  you  hear  me?  You  ask  me 
if  I  have  any  pride  in  you.  I  answer,  yes.  I'd  like  to  see 
what  you  can  do.  I've  done  what  I  could  for  you,  and 
now  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.  Go,  ruin  yourself  if  you 
want  to.  You've  always  been  headed  that  way,  and  there's 
no  use  trying  to  stop  you.  You  don't  seem  to  have  any 
notion  of  decency  or  order,  or  any  idea  of  the  principle  on 
which  this  government  was  based.  Attack  property  — 
destroy  it.  So  much  the  better  for  you  and  your  kind. 
Join  the  Humphrey  Crewes  —  you  belong  with  'em.  Givfi 
those  of  us  who  stand  for  order  and  decency  as  muc  n 
trouble  as  you  can.  Brand  us  as  rascals  trying  to  enrich 
ourselves  with  politics,  and  proclaim  yourselves  saints 
nobly  striving  to  get  back  the  rights  of  the  people.  If 
you  don't  bring  that  suit,  I  tell  you  I'll  give  you  the  credit 
for  it  —  and  I  mean  what  I  say." 

Austen  got  to  his  feet.     His  own  expression,  curiously 
enough,  had  not  changed  to  one  of  anger.     His  face  had 
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the  deptlw  of  l,i,     "  ,,  *  ^"Ir^  »  """V*  that  we/.t  to 

-What  he ....  ...„;-; j\ti  t:::f i'',K-J 

"  Good-by,  Jud^e,"  he  said. 

himself  bereft  oTs'ecl  An  1'  ^"'  ^f  «"^'I«"ly  found 
father-H  shoulder,  and  looke.l  .^  ^i"^  "''  *^"'^  °"  '»is 
Hut  Hilary  was  stfff  as  n  !  .; ,  """  "^'"^'>^  '"'"  ^''«  f«««- 
the  defiant^rec'  in  ll  eVe         "  "''  '^P'^^''^^^^^^  -nve  for 

in^ncf^^^cJ^l^^^l^-^^^li  that,  Judge,  and  I  don't 
and  still  he  sat  th" e  S^ot  lip-  "'°''''    •^^'  "^^^^  '^°««^' 

feth?d-/BH^^ 

joined  the  motfey Tnt  of^^^^^^^^  '"'^''  "^"'^'^  '^"^ 
Only  the  office  l^y  Jim,nv  TowL^  '.  ""'^"^'  ^^''  ^'•«^«- 
that  were  flying  by  reTeaHn^  •\/"^f''"P'"^^  ^^«  j«kes 
"I  tell  you  it  alnW^S,  ?'  T^\  t^^"^^  vehemence, 
Ned  J.^aisonsaTLm  "  ^jS^',^"  ^^«^^f ^  Ham  downstairs. 
»rtieu  ar  deed  tLtA  ,\«f  "^""^  '^  «"  "^^^unt  of  ^his 

listen  tuding^lit"^^^^  ^''''  ^^  "^^^^'^  ^  «« 

^  iK     Itwa^foCo^cToeV    HeUTT'  ^""^^'^  '-^^   ^»« 
^*pk's  to  the  house  inli.LJ^T'^^  ^i^  way  under  the 

..^ent  contemplSy  be^orrtr//'' r''  ^^^'''^  ^^^^  ^  "^O" 
i^      ^orch,  took  a  kev  f romT-  f °''^'''''  "^^«*^»«  P'^^rs  of 

»^-  'n  :,  'entered  by  the  fronf'^''  ^«;lC"nprecedented 
att.  he  i.nnd  f -^o  val  le,  on.  n^K-  P/™^'"^^  *«  *'>« 
bac.   l*<»Oi  .  ew.fr  ro„nH"~        ,°^  "^^'"^^  ^^  ^^^  brought 

possw  ^^.    ndi^  a   nW       *^'r^i»^'  "^ost   of  his 

^-naing  a  photograph  of   Sarah   Austen, 
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which  he  left  on  the  bureau  to  the  last.  (Jnce  or  twice  he 
paused  in  his  packing  to  gaze  at  the  face,  striving  to  fathom 
the  fleeting  quality  of  her  glance  which  the  photograph 
had  so  strangely  caught.  In  that  glance  nature  had 
stamped  her  enigma — for  Sarah  Austen  was  a  child  of 
nature.  Hers  wan  the  gentle  look  of  wild  things  —  but 
it  was  more;  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  creation,  the  law  by  which  the  flowers  grow,  and 
wither;  the  law  by  which  the  animal  springs  upon  its 
prey,  and,  unerring,  seeks  its  mate ;  the  law  of  the  song 
of  the  waters,  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars ;  the  law 
that  permits  evil  and  pain  and  dumb,  incomprehensible 
suffering;  the  law  that  floods  at  sunset  the  mountain 
lands  with  colour  and  the  soul  with  light;  and  the  law  that 
rends  the  branches  in  the  blue  storm.  Of  what  avail  was 
anger  against  it,  or  the*  puny  r-^ge  of  man?  Hilary  Vane, 
not  recognizing  it,  had  spent  his  force  ujmn  it,  like*  a  hawk 
against  a  mountain  wall,  but  Austen  looked  at  his  mother's 
face  and  understood.  In  it  was  not  the  wisdom  of  creeds 
and  cities,  but  the  unworldly  wisdom  which  comprehends 
and  condones. 

His  packing  finished,  with  one  last  glance  at  the  room 
Austen  went  downstairs  with  his  valises  and  laid  them  on 
the  doorstep.  Then  he  went  to  the  stable  and  harnessed 
Pepper,  putting  into  the  buggy  his  stable  blanket  and 
halter  and  currycomb,  and,  driving  around  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  hitched  the  horse  at  the  stone  post,  and  packed 
the  valises  in  the  back  of  the  buggy.  After  that  he 
walked  slowly  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  looked  in  at 
the  kitchen  window.  Euphrasia,  her  thin  arms  bare  to 
the  elbow,  was  bending  over  a  wash-tub.  He  spoke  her 
name,  and  as  she  lifted  her  head  a  light  came  into  her 
face  which  seemed  to  make  her  young  again.  She  dried 
her  hands  hastily  on  her  apron  as  she  drew  towards  him. 
He  sprang  through  the  window,  and  patted  her  on  the 
back  —  his  usual  salutation.  x\nd  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  (those  ordinarily  sharp  eyes  of  Euphrasia's),  they 
shone  with  an  admiration  she  had  accorded  to  no  other 
human  being  since  he  had  come  into  the  world.     Terms 
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of  eiideurrnent  «Ih-  had,  .h.iractensti.ally,  i  jver  usod   hut 
8hu  threw  her  Buui  „,r..  ....  s.unwli,.,,  ..M.i.!  nl  '     " 

Pepper.'-''  '  "^'''"  '     ^  '''''  •>""      '  -    ^  '  f 

"To  the  country  ? "  she  repeated. 

"To  stay  on  u  farm  for  a  sort  of  vacation." 

Her  face  brightened. 

»  Goin'  to  take  a  real  vacation,  be  you  ?  " 
He  laucrho'' .  *' 

"Oh,  I  don't  have  to  work  very  hard,  Phrasie      Vm, 

u^^Vm"^  like  to  sleep  in  the  cointry-for  a  whi  e '' 
"  Well,"  answered  Euphrasia,  "I  guess  if  vou'vo  tnnk 

moth:r"h"f^''"'^^  ^V^'  ^°-     ''  --  "hrft  wafwUh   w 

St  Sabba?l/h"if   ^1  '''Vr  ^'^'''  the  house  Ta 
?\        u  r  ,  ''"^^  ""  ''O"'"  l>eforo  meetin'  to  be  fron». 

couldt^t^L^^r^  '"'^'^^  ""^^  "^^  ^^'«  "'^"^--^"  t^o;^ 

be^riJatrSelTv'"  '^  "'"'^  *^  ^^^  >'""'  ^^---     ^1 

''Jabe's   is  not   more   than  three  or  four  miles  from 
Hint's  place,"  Euphrasia  remarked.  ™ 

"I  ve  thought  of  that,"  said  Austen. 

"  You'd  thought  of  it  I " 

Austen  coloured. 

Pepjen"^'"'"''''   '"   "°'^^"^'"  ^'   «^^d   q^i^kly,   "with 

"l1  Wir'ii?'"'^^  '?  "^^  •  "  *«^«d  Euphrasia. 
^^  It  you  11  do  something  for  me,"  he  said. 

n.f  iu^P^''  r'^  "^^^^  y°"  ^a°t,  Austen.     You  know  I'm 
not  able  to  refuse  you." 

He  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

-  ou  11  promise  ?  "  he  asked. 

"1 11  promise,''  said  Euphrasia,  solemnly. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  down  at  her. 

the  Ju^^e  "^''''        ^'"""^^^  *°  ''^y  ^^^"  ^"d  take  care  of 
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Fright  crept  into  her  eyes,  but  his  own  were  smilinir, 
reassuring.  *' 

"Take  care  of  hinil  "  she  cried,  the  very  mention  of 
Hilary  raising  the  pitch  of  her  voice.  "  I  guess  I'U  have 
to.  Haven't  I  took  care  of  him  nigh  on  forty  years,  and 
small  thanks  and  recompense  I  get  for  it  except  when 
you  re  here.  I've  wore  out  my  life  takin'  care  of  him  " 
(more  gent  y).  «  What  do  you  mean  by  makin'  me  prom- 
ise such  a  thing,  Austen  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Austen,  slor.-ly,  "the  Judge  is  worried 
now.  Ihmgs  are  not  going  as  smoothly  with  him  as  — 
as  usual." 

"Money?"  demanded  Euphrasia.  "He  ain't  lost 
money,  has  he?" 

A  light  began  to  dance  in  Austen's  eyes  in  spite  of  the 
weight  within  him. 

"Now,  Phrasie,"  he  said,  lifting  her  chin  a  little,  "you 
know  you  don't  care  any  more  about  money  than  I  do  " 

"Lord  help  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "Lord  help  me  if  I 
didn  1 1  And  as  long  as  you  don't  care  for  it,  and  no 
sense  can  be  knocked  into  your  head  about  it,  I  hope 
??  u-i  ™*"^  somebody  that  does  know  the  value  of  it. 
If  Hilary  was  to  lose  what  he  has  now,  before  it  comes 
rightly  to  you,  he'd  ought  to  be  put  in  jail." 

Austen  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Phrasie,  the  Lord  did  you  a  grave  injustice  when  he 
didn  t  make  you  a  man,  but  I  suppose  he'll  give  you  a 
recompense  hereafter.  No,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  sayinj? 
that  the  Judge's  securities  are  still  —  secure.  Not  that  I 
really  know  — or  care  "  (shakes  of  the  head  from  Euphra- 
sia). ''Poor  old  Judge  I  Worse  things  than  finance  are 
troubling  him  now." 

"Not  a  woman  I"  cried  Euphrasia,  horror-stricken  at 
the  very  thought.  "  He  hasn't  took  it  into  his  head  after 
all  these  years  —  " 

"No,"  said  Austen,  laughing,  "no,  no.  It's  not  quite 
as  bad  as  that,  but  it's  pretty  bad." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Reformers,"  said  Austen. 
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"  w^n^®"^"  »^e  repeated.    "What  might  they  be?" 
"Well,     answered  Austen,   "you  might  caU  them  a 

iZJ:'aottT''''^'-''''''''y'''^  ^^  corporations 

Euphrasia  shook  her  head  vigorously. 
T  r.?°  '^^^S^she  exclaimed.     «  When  you  talk  like  that 
I  never  can  follow  you,  Austen.    If  Hilary  has  any  wor- 

him  to  faT"  ^"""^^^  '^™  "''  idmseU.     1  never  knew 

for  W^^ W.*'^"^  designing  persons  are  making  trouble 

"  Well,  I  never  took  much  stock  in  that  railroad,"  said 
Jiuphrasia,  with  emphasis.  "I  never  was  on  it  but  an 
engine  gave  out,  and  the  cars  was  jammed,  and  it  wasn't 
less  than  an  hour  late.  And  then  they're  eternally 
snaashin  folks  or  runnin'  'em  down.  You  served  'em 
right  when  you  made  'em  pay  that  Meader  man  six 
thousand  dolkrs,  and  I  told  HUary  so."  She  paused 
and  stared  at  Austen  fixedly  as  a  thought  came  into  he^ 
head.  "You  am  t  leavin'  him  because  of  this  trouble,  are 
you,  Austen  ?  '  ' 

him  now.    1  think  it  would  be  easy  to  quarrel  with  him." 

**  T»/??  "x®*"^  ^\™  *1?*''"®^  ^^***  y*>"'"  returned  Euphrasia. 
"  I  d  like  to  see  him  I  If  he  did,  it  wouldn't  take  me  long 
to  pack  up  and  leave."  ^ 

"That's  just  it.  I  don't  want  that  to  happen.  And 
I  ve  had  a  longing  to  go  out  and  pay  a  little  visit  to  Jabe 
up  m  the  hills,  and  drive  his  colts  for  him.  You  see,"  he 
said,  "  I  ve  got  a  kind  of  affection  for  the  Judge." 

Euphrasia  looked  at  him,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"He  don't  deserve  it,"  she  declared,  "but  I  suppose 
he  s  your  father."  ^^ 

"  He  can't  get  out  of  that,"  said  Austen. 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  try  it,"  said  Euphrasia.  "Come 
in  soon,  Austen,"  she  whispered,  "come  in  soon." 

She  stood  on  the  lawn  and  watched  him  as  he  drove 
away,  and  he  waved  good-by  to  her  over  the  hood  of  the 
buggy.     When  he  was  out  of  sight  she  lifted  her  head 
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gave  her  eyes  a  vigorous  brush  with  her  checked  apron, 
and  went  back  to  her  washing. 

It  was  not  until  Euphrasia  had  supper  on  the  table  that 
Hilary  Vane  came  home,  and  she  glanced  at  him  sharply  ' 
HB  he  took  his  usual  seat.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is 
possible  for  two  persons  to  live  together  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  under- 
stand each  other  little  better  than  at   the   beginning 
1  he  sole  bond  between  Euphrasia  and  Hilary  was  that  of 
fearah  Austen  and  her  son.     Euphrasia  never  knew  when 
Hilary  was  tired,  or  when  he  vas  cold,  or  hungry,  or  cross, 
although  she  provided  for  all  these  emergencies.     Her 
service  to  him  was  unflaggx.ig,  but  he  had  never  been  un- 
der the  slightest  delusion  that  it  was  not  an  inheritance 
from  his  wuvi.     There  must  have   been  some  affection 
between  Mr.  Vane  and  his  housekeeper,  hidden  away  in 
the  strong  boxes  of  both,  but  up  to  the  present  this  was 
only  a  theory— not  quite  as  probable  as  that  about  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars. 

He  ate  his  supper  to-night  with  his  usual  appetite, 
winch  had  always  been  sparing;  and  he  would  have 
eaten  the  same  amount  if  the  Northeastern  Railroads  had 
been  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  the  next  day. 
Often  he  did  not  exchange  a  word  with  Euphrasia  be- 
tween home-coming  and  bed-going,  and  this  was  appar- 
ently to  be  one  of  these  occasions.  After  supper  he  went, 
as  usual,  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  his  porch,  and  to  cut  his  piece 
of  Honey  Dew,  which  never  varied  a  miUigram.  Nine 
o  clock  struck,  and  Euphrasia,  who  had  shut  up  the  back 
of  the  house,  was  on  her  way  to  bed  with  her  lamp  in  her 
hand,  when  she  came  face  to  face  with  him  in  the  narrow 
passageway. 

"  Where's  Austen?  "  he  asked. 

Euphrasia  halted.     The  lamp  shook,  but  she  raised  it 
to  the  level  of  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  No,"  he  said,  with  unparalleled  humility. 
She  put  down  the  lamp  on  the  little  table  that  stood 
beside  her. 
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"  He  didn't  tell  you  he  was  a-eoin'  ?  " 
"No,"  said  Hilary. 

"  Then  how  did  you  know  he  wasn't  just  buggy-ridin'  ?  " 
sne  saici« 

>     Hilary  Vane  was  mute. 

"  You've  be'n  to  his  room  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You've 
seen  his  things  are  gone !  " 

He  confessed  it  by  his  silence.  Then,  with  amazing 
swiftness  and  vigour  for  one  of  her  age,  Euphrasia  seized 
mm  by  the  arms  and  shook  him. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  him  ?  "  she  cried ;  "  what  have 
you  done  to  him?  You  sent  him  ofiF.  You've  never 
understood  hina  — you've  never  behaved  like  a  father  to 
him.  You  am  t  worthy  to  have  him."  She  flung  herself 
away  and  stood  facing  Hilary  at  a  little  distance.  "  What 
a  fool  I  was !  What  a  fool  I  I  might  have  known  it,  _ 
and  I  promised  him." 

"  Promised  him  ?  "  Hilary  repeated.  The  shaking,  the 
vehemence  and  anger,  of  Euphrasia  seemed  to  have  had 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  main  trend  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?  " 

"You  can  find  out  for  yourself,"  she  retorted  bitterly. 

I  wish  on  your  account  it  was  to  China.  He  came  here 
this  afternoon,  as  gentle  as  ever,  and  packed  up  his 
things,  and  said  he  was  goin'  away  because  you  was 
worried.  Worried!"  she  exclaimed  scornfully,  "^tg 
worry  and  Ai«  trouble  don't  count  — but  yours.  And  he 
made  me  promise  to  stay  with  you.  If  it  wasn't  for  him," 
she^cried,  picking  up  the  lamp,  "  I'd  leave  you  this  very 

She  swept  past  him,  and  up  the  narrow  stairway  to  her 
bedroom.  j         ^^ 


-■  *l 
f-ht 
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nf  35?^?  '*  "^  ^,^^^1^"*  powerful,  80  withering,  as  the  blast 
of  ndicule.  Only  the  strongest  men  can  withstand  it,  — 
only  reformers  who  are  such  in  deed,  and  not  alone  in 
name,  can  snap  their  fingers  at  it,  and  liken  it  to  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  Confucius  and  Martin 
Luther  must  have  been  ridiculed,  Mr.  Crewe  reflected,  and 
although  he  did  not  have  time  to  assure  himself  on  these 
historical  points,   tli^  thought  stayed  him.     Sixty  odd 

"!!  1  ^i'J^^^''*,^''^'  ^^^^  ^'^^  arguments  from  the  Book, 
attacked  him  all  at  once ;  and  if  by  chance  he  should  have 

T'ti}  -  ?^«VP^*  *^f  *¥«  flattering  personal  attention, 
the  editorials  which  contained  the  most  spice  were  copied 

?ln^  ?K  t  *^®^a^^  '''^''  *^«  ^°1"°^"«  of  ^  erstwhile 
friend,  the  S^te  Tribune,  now  the  organ  of  that  mysterious 
personality,  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt.    M  tu.  Brute  ' 

Moreover,  Mr.  Peter  Pardriff  had  something  of  his  own 
to  say.  home  gentlemen  of  prominence  (not  amone  the 
twenty  signers  of  the  new  Declaration  of  Independence) 
had  been  interviewed  by  the  Tribune  reporter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Crewe's  candidacj^.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers,  duly  tabulated. 

"  Negligible:'  —  Congressman  Fairplay. 

''One  less  vote  for  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  i  ^t  "  — 
The  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher. 

''  A  monumental  farce."  —  Ex-Governor  Broadbent. 
Who  18  Mr.  Crewe  f  "  —  Senator  Whitredge.     (Ah  hal 
benator,  this  want  shall  be  supplied,  at  least.) 

Jl'  T^'?Jf''^i^^\  ^^"^  "^^  hnowwhat  candidates 
are  in  the  field:  -Mr.  Augustus  P.  Flint,  president  of 
the  Northeastern  Railroads.     (The  unkindest  cut  of  all!) 
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J'llif*"  W  <Aae  «  Hfr.  Crewe  is  a  candidate,  hut  I  do 

TJatLM^^  '^X^^S-     ^%,^«  -  he  is  a  summer  rest 

if  A       •».      7~/"®  Honourable  Hilary  Vane. 
Sfaff  «*"    rT*.f  f'-.'f-^ot  to  be  tdken  seriously r^ 
btate  Senator  Nathaniel  Billings.  ^ 

The  Staii  Tribune  itself  seemed  to  be  efipecially  interested 
m  the  pas.  careers  of  the  twenty  signers.  Who  "omDosed 
this  dauntless  band,  whose  meUe^rs  had  arisen  'vTth  re! 
markable  unanimity  and  martyr's  zeal  in  such  widelv 
scattered  parts  of  the  State  ?"^  Had  each  b^en  simulta 
neously  inspired  with  the  same  high  thought  and  -more" 
ainazmg  still  -with  the  idea  of  the  same  peerless  leader? 
The  2H6wn«  modestly  ventured  the  theory  that  Mr.  Crewe 
had  appeared  to  each  of  the  twenty  in  a  dream?  wUh  a 
flaming  sword  pointing  to  the   steam   of  the  dragon's 

lS      c%'w.  ^  r^P''  "  ''ft^  ^^^  '^^  «^  the  twenito 
Leith.     (This  likening  of  Mr.  H n  T g  to  a  star 

friond«  "Zf  "^^"'J^r^  ^°^o»&  that  gentleman's  former 
i/omfnt  f^    .t'^"^"'^"'''-)      The    Tribune    could    not 
account  for  this  phenomenon  by  any  natural  laws,  and 
was  forced  to  believe  that  the  thing  was  a  mirac1^^-!^n 
which  case  it  behooved  the  Northeastern  Railroads  to  read 
the  hand  writing  on  the  wall.     Unless  -  unless  the  twenty 
^  not  exist !     Unless  the  whole  thing  were  a  joke !     The 
2W6un«  remembered  a  time  when  a  signed  statement,  pur- 
?9  «f^     c^^^.^xt""  *  °^^^^^  M^«-  Amanda  P.  Pillow,  of 
thlf  Ik'  ^w.  '  ^^TT'^^^  had  appeared,  to  the  effect 
that  three  bottles  of  Rand's  Peach  Nectar  had  cured  her 
of  dropsy.     On  investigation  there  was  no  22  Blair  Street 
and  Mrs.  Amanda  P.  Pillow  was  as  yet  unborn.     The  one 
s^e  thing  about  the  statement  wi  that  Rand's  Peach 

«?r.H  Ta.^  52i'  ^°  ^^'^^  ""'  «"^11  quantities,  as  de 
«nf  1?;.-.  ?K*^  ^W6Mne  was  prepared  to  state,  on  ts  own 
™TltlT'  ^*M*  ^''  ^""^Phrey  Crewe  did  exist,  and 
might  reluctantly  consent  to  take  the  nomination  for  the 
governorship.  In  industry  and  zeal  he  was  said  to  resem- 
Nectar  ^®  ^^""^^"^  ^""^  lamented  Mr.  Rand,  of  the  Peach 
Ingratitude  merely  injures  those  who  are  capable  of 
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w^!f    ^^l^  sometimes  produces  sadness  in  great  souls. 

Whpn  L' n  ^"'  ?IV^'  ^""^^"^«  ^^«"  ^«  read  this  drivel? 
When  he  perused  the  extracts  from  the  "Book  of  ArJu- 

ments  which  appeared  (with  astonishing  unanimity,  to? ") 
m  sixty  odd  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State  -  an  Wt- 
ment  of  arguments  for  each  county. 

"Brush  Bascom's  doin'  that  work  now,"said  Mr.  Tooting 
contemptuously,  "and  he's  doin'  it  wilh  a  shovel  S 
here !  He's  got  the  same  squib  in  three  towns  with^^a 
dozen  miles  of  each  other,  the  one  beginning  *PoUdca^ 
conditions  m  this  State  are  as  clean  as  those  of  any  Stete 
in  the  Union,  and  the  United  Northeastern  RailroadsS 
a  corporation  which  is,  fortunately,  above  calumny      A 

t'o  de  W  - '' ' '         '  ^"^  '^^''^^  ^''  ^"'*  ^°^  °®^«' ''  ^^^^S 

an;i:;;'^fSTot.''''^-  '^""^'  "^^^^^  °^-^  ^^^^^^ 

^Z^^ll^A^'^^iC ?,^'^  ^'-  T°°*^"^'  ^^°««  "-tistic  soul 
was  jarred.  "  I  d  have  put  that  in  Avalon  County,  and 
Weare,  and  Marshall.  I  know  men  that  take  all  three  of 
those  papers  in  Putnam." 

No  need  of  balloonists  to  see  what  the  enemy  is  about 
when  we  have  a  Mr.  Tooting.  ^  ' 

fh^  1^%^^  ^^r^^ "  ^^  ""{'^^^  *«  ^^  ^«  rapidly  through 
the  bundle  of   papers -Mr.    Crewe  having  subscribed 

^^.  T^vT'''  i^^°«^««i*y'  to  the  entire  press  of  the 
State  "  Mint  gave  'em  out  all  this  stuff  about  the  rail- 
road  bein  a  sacred  institution.  You've  got  'em  on  ^e 
run  right  now,  Mr.  Crewe.  You'll  noti.e  thaT,  Dem^! 
crats  and  Republicans,  they've  dropped  everybody  eTse 
that  they've  all  been  sicked  on  to  you^  They're  scared." 
1  came  to  that  conclusion  some  time  ago,"  replied  Mr 
Crewe,  who  was  sorting  over  his  letters.  ^ 

"  And  look  there  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tooting,  tearing  out 

a  paragraph,  "  there's  the  best  campaign  material  we've 

had  yet.     Say,  I'll  bet  Flint  takes  tLt^dodSg  iZt^e 

pass  away  for  writing  that. "  ^  ® 

Mr.  Crewe  took  the  extract,  and  read  •  -_ 

"  A  summer  resident  of  Leith,  who  is  said  to  be  a  million- 
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aire  many  times  over,  and  who  had  a  somewhat  farcical 
career  as  a  legislator  last  winter,  has  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  on  a  platform 
attacking  the  Northeastern  Railroads.  Mr.  Humphrey 
Crewe  declares  that  the  Northeastern  Railroads  govern  us. 
What  if  they  do?  Every  sober-minded  citizen  will  agree 
that  they  give  u%  a  pretty  good  government.  More  power 
to  them." 

Mr.  Crewe  permitted  himself  to  smile. 

"They  are  playing  into  our  hands,  sure  enough.     What  ?  " 

This  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  ridicule 
and  abuse  was  met. 

It  was  Senator  Whitredge  —  only  last  autumn  so 
pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Crewe  at  Mr.  Flint's  — who  asked 
the  hypocritical  question,  "  Who  is  Humphrey  Crewe?  "  A 
biography  (in  pamphlet  form,  illustrated,  —  send  your 
name  and  address)  is  being  prepared  by  the  invaluable 
Mr.  Tooting,  who  only  sleeps  six  hours  these  days.  We 
shall  see  it  presently,  when  it  emerges  from  that  busy  hive 
at  Wedderburn. 

Wedderburn  was  a  hive,  sure  enough.  Not  having  a 
balloon  ourselves,  it  is  difficult  to  see  all  that  is  going  on 
there;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  (except  by  the  Hon- 
ourable Hilary's  seismograph)  that  it  has  become  the  centre 
of  extraordinary  activity.  The  outside  world  has  paused 
to  draw  breath  at  the  spectacle,  and  members  of  the  met- 
ropolitan press  are  filling  the  rooms  of  the  Ripton  House 
and  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  its  livery-stable.  Mr.  Crewe 
is  a  difficult  man  to  see  these  days  —  there  are  so  many 
visitors  at  Wedderburn,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
metropolitan  press  hitch  their  horses  and  stroll  around  the 
grounds,  or  sit  on  the  porch  and  converse  with  gentlemen 
from  various  counties  of  the  State  who  (as  the  Tribune 
would  put  it)  have  been  led  by  a  star  to  Leith. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  gatherings,  when  Mr. 
Crewe  had  been  inaccessible  for  four  hours,  Mrs.  Pomfret 
drove  up  in  a  victoria  with  her  daughter  Alice. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  when  we're  going  to  see  poor 
dear  Humphrey  again,"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  examining  the 
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wonder  if  they  deep  here  inthl\^'^  '"^'^  ^  ^^'n*-  I 
chairs  I  Alice,  ^vemmtW  ^f.^^o^ks  and  loun«n» 
depends  on  it."  "*'  ^  "^"'^  ^^'^^  '<>  them-  so S 

i8  too  busy  to?ome  out  "    "'™*'  "^  ""PP""  «'■  Crewe 

of  ;e„rn!^il7tXSl''i^^^^^      ','•  '»«"•-»  line 
d.3appro™0,  "and  IVe  ^Z'fXZT^TiZT^^ 

fret  and  I  call  hom  tflet  t^h  ^'"  ''™  ^i™  PoS- 

eeted,  and  that  the  whol«  Tf  l2h  '".T'*  J«  »"  •»  »'«■- 

bJ" ''"  ■}]".,  .nadam"°ii^'te'»  '""  ''"°"^-" 

gathering.  ^  looicecl,  instead,  at  the  patient 

«Mo?W°^'°J'  erentlemen,"  she  said, 
do  ?  "       ''^     ^^P^'^d  Alice,  «  wC  ai 

J?®  Srentlemen  rose. 
1  m  Mrs.  Pomfrpt  "  «i,^       -j 
announcement  Tre  quite  «„ffi''^'  ?  *^°"8^^  *^»t  "'nple 
metropolitan  press.    Ct  a  mS.  n?.\~- ^  .^*  ^^'  ^^^  the 
Mrs.  Pomfret's  importent  mT      ^  J^^""  ^^«  ^^^  not  seen 
water  chronicled^?^  teL^^Tr^f  °°.^«^*^  «i<i««  of  the 

rrpario*oM^,?-!^^-^-;s.:ir^^^ 

wTttlte;rXt''reX°'«-  /"»  one 


are  you  going  to 


"You     KNOW     THAT    A     WOMAN     CAN     OFTEN      iET     A     VOTE     WHEN     A     MAN 

can't." 
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♦*  I  am  M  inte^ted,"  continued  Mrs.  Poraf ret :  "  it  is  so 

Z'SrJ  *"  t"^    '""  '^'  *  gentleman  to  be  wTlling  to  u~ 
dertakeBUcha     ung,  to  Bulject  himself  to  low  criticism 
and  to  have  lua   jure  motives  que«tioned.     Mr.  Crewe  hai 
^^r.r^?~'   have  always  said  so.     And  we Tre  aU 
goingto  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help  him  all 

There  was  one  clever  man  there  who  was  quick  to  see 
his  opportunity,  and  seize  it  for  his  newspaper 

Mrs.^Pom*f^??''^""^  ^'^^^  ^''  ^'^^«  ^  ^^  campaign, 

in"th^  '"'^A)'    answered  Mrs.  Pomf ret.     "Women 

in  thl^  lAry  com.  i  do  so  much  if  they  only  would! 

You  ki  she  addeu   in  her  most  winning  mannerT"  you 

.? Ti  '  '^°'®?  ^^   l^^""  S^^  a  ^ote  when  a  man  can't. " 

publt «.  ^^*f?.— ^-  l»<lies  will  go  around  to  the 

and7^ct"C:?^;*^''^-  '''^"^  ^  '^^  °^j-*-^ 
heli)^.  C^^"*^  *"  organization  of  society  Udie.  to 

TVril^Pn'  *f  T^L^  """^^^  ^''y  °^  P""i°»  i<^"  answered 
Mrs.  l-omf ret,  ^  jaer  glasses  raised  judicially.    ♦*  Women 

m  wh  It  ym  ^  •  .ocwty '  are,  I  am'  glad  to  say,  ta W 
«^m.^^p  «.^^i„  pontics.    They  are  begfnning  t! 

«aid  ^he  reporter;  " and  now  would  you 
photograph  of  you  in  your  carriage  ?  " 
protested  Alice,  "you  won't  let  him  do 


u  th«t  i 

**  i'hank  vf 
mind  if  1 1(^^ 

"Oh,  mt»tii 
that  I" 

J^^l  ?'"*'*'  ^f^'     ^""^y  Aylestone  and   the  duchess 
are  photogru,  tied  in  every  conceivable  pose  for  political 

of  thHf^le^'^"''*"''-^''"*  "^"""^  around  to  the  otW  side 
,  The  article  appeart-d  next  day,  and  gave,  as  may  be 
unagined,  a  tremendous  impetus  to  Mr.^  Crew's  cL^ 
A  new  era  m  Amencan  poUtiesr  ^^  Society  to  take  a 
hand  m  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  Millionaire  Hum- 
phrey  Crewe!      "  Noted  Bocial  leader,  Mrs.  J^attenon  JPoZ> 
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K  u  ^'  K   '^""^  *  photograph  of  Mrs.  Patterson  Pomfret 

"What's  all  this  rubbish  about  Mrs.  Pomfret?"  wiui 
t^n  ^Tf^^  ptoful  comment  when  he  saw7t  *  I  sn™ 
two  valuable  hours  with  that  renorter  mvin'  kL  J  ?^  •  , 
and  statistics,  and  I  can't  fiL'C'e^r'sed'a  Z'Tfi 

"Never  you  mind  about  that,"  Mr.  Tooting  replied 

shiws  thrth^^^^K  ''"^  T"  »«^'   ^he   better?aT  his 
fr«f?o  ?^  "^^^  P^'^P^'^  "'«  behind  you.     Mrs.  Pom- 

fret  8  a  smart  woman,  all  right.  She  knows  her  ioS  X^A 
here  s  more  advertising,"  he  continued!7,ovini  Another 
sheet  across  the  desk,  "  a  fine  likeness  of  you  li  faricatS^ 
labelled,  'Ajax  defying  the  Lightning.^  Who's  Ita/? 
-oTsornXni'^^"-.*^  street  co^ntractfr,  wiVh  that  nCe 
ar  ZlT^:7i^^l\7c^^  ^-«-"«  -  -pie  of  years 
,  •  these  days,  when  false  rumours  flv  aoacA  to  f»,o 
injury  of  innocent  men,  it  is  well  to  get  atX  truth^^^^ 

announcement  of  June  7th,  and  had  found  Mr  P^rdriff  f 

he  returned   as  many  men  do  from  thei?  travels  a  con 
servative.     He  listened  coldly  to  Mr    Tnnt fn^-o   * 

tne  fact  that  his  pockets  were  full  of  copy.     It  seems  tW 
a  biography  was  to  be  printed^a  biogi^^hy  which  woSd! 


\,  i 
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X"'i:'n^&ct^tt^^^^  '^^.  bh:-PHy  of  a 

•nd  views  in  the  countJv  Mr  T  ♦°"«^'"*l  I'^o'^flrraph- 
both  being  men  of  t^i7wnrU  '^'*"«^  *"^  ^'  *'«'-<^riff 
ensued  beLeen  them  anS  wheT.'  '"'''1'^  '  P^"»"  ^^^^ 
a  way  out  i.  su.e  to  be  fouiTd  07"*  '"'^  '"/"^«  "'"^^ 
wrvative  rnd  a  radlcaf-i7f  on« ?  ^''*"  bo  »;nh  aeon, 
other  columns  in  MnS^drfr*  "  ^^^^f'  .  There  were 
columns;  editorial  colinTn^Mr  P^^/^^i  ^'!'."**'  editorial 
to  his  convictions  cTt^t  ♦k  ^"^  '*^^'  ^^''e  ^a^^ed 
referred  to!  Paul*  Pardriff  Ri^nr„^"''"'"/^K^"'««  ^«^« 
lisher  of  the  bio^rapty  ^'^'''°'  ^^'""''^  '«  ^  t»'«  ?"»>- 

M^L^^n'meTnt     Thf  rf  ""  '^^  ^^*-P^«  «^  -^«t 
of  absorbing  inTe'estfrol^^^  ^0^^'  -'^''r'^  ?*'«^'» 
on  another  page,  an  eSuoil    '  rr^n^ 
phrey  Crewe    of  T  pUI,   •  . "  Honourable  Hum- 

not  «mon7fho«  who^Jl,n^T'''  """"'"^i™-     We  are 

pvin.  M?.  Crewe  evrrtor::irS"h?°H""'  ""''  "''"• 
the  NortheMtera  RailZH.  ,  "  j  ''?  "''"?«»  a?"""'* 
beg  to  differ  fr^  him  Th!,  '""^^  '■"  «'^  f»"^<  «■« 
tion  which  L  8tS>d  The  tit  of"  tP"""'"."  *'  "»  '"»'""- 
year  the  Sute  tre^u?;  *,r;^°'Ce%um  l"t'''''' *'V^ 

ttf  rj-ti-^-'r  S~  -  ^^^^^^^ 

deceptive.  We^pSt  jrMrV?''"""','™  aon.etimes 
career,  but  we  do^not  th'nk  ttl't  at  tl?.  r'™«  ""/  ™''"1 
platfo™  he  will  obtain  Jhe  go'verno  ^  !"""  '"'  ™  "•" 

Crewe^treZfs'e'.re'ntfou'*'  "^  r4"  ''^'»  "^  «'• 
editorial.     Bundr'^nr  r^T'l^JT'"'"  *"  "'^  ""ia 


I 
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Mr.  Tooting  opened  the  study  door  and  glanced  otot 
the  pubhc-spinted  citizens  awaiting,  on  the  porch,  the 
pleasure  of  their  leader.  r-    «,    «« 

"Come  along,  Caldwell,"  said  Mr.  Tootini?.  "He 
wants  your  report  from  Kingston.     Get  a  hustle  on  I  » 

Mr.  Caldwell  made  his  report,  received  many  brief  and 
businesslike  suggestions,  and  retired,  impressedf.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Crewe  commanded  Mr.  Tooting  to  order  his 
automobile —  an  occasional  and  rapid  spin  over  the  coun- 
try roads  being  the  only  diversion  the  candidate  permitted 

?f  1^-  .7^'^^^^  *°  ^  »l®«e  ^th  his  thoughts,  he  did 
not  take  Mr.  Tooting  with  him  on  these  excursions. 

"And  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  aa  he  seized  the 
steering  wheel  a  few  moments  later,  "just  drop  a  line  to 
Austen  Vane,  will  you,  and  teU  him  I  want  to  see  him  up 
here  within  a  day  or  two.  Make  an  appointment.  It 
Has  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be  very  useful  " 

Mr.  Tooting  stood  on  the  driveway  watching 'the  cloud 
of  dust  settle  on  the  road  below.  Then  he  indulired  in 
a  long  and  peculiarly  significant  whistle  through  his  teeth, 
rolled  his  eyes  heavenward,  and  went  into  the  house.  He 
remembered  Austen's  remark  about  riding  a  cyclone. 
,^J'  p'ewe  took  the  Tunbridge  road.  On  his  excursion 
of  the  day  before  he  had  met  Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  had  held 
up  her  hand,  and  he  had  protestingly  brought  the  car  to 
a  stop. 

"  Your  horses  don't  frighten,"  he  had  said. 

"No,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Humphrey,"  Mrs. 
Pomfret  had  replied;  "you  are  becoming  so  important 
that  nobody  ever  has  a  glimpse  of  you.  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  what  an  interest  we  take  in  this  splendid  thing  you 

"WeU,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "it  was  a  plain  duty,  and  no- 
body else  seemed  willing  to  undertake  it." 

Mrs.  Pomfret's  eyes  had  flashed. 

"Men  of  that  type  are  scarce,"  she  answered.  " But 
you  11  win.    You're  the  kind  of  man  that  wins." 

"Oh,  ^es,  I'll  win,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

"  You  re  so  magnificently  sure  of  yourself,"  cried  Mrs. 
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Pomfret. 

she  asks, 

speech  ? ' 

t»  n:A  ^^  ~  "Z  "*i,*",*'  *"  »^""w  iu  wme,  won't  you '/  " 

adce?  MrcCe*"  ""*  """"'^ '"  *"'  ''"^  ^*  FUref 
fret  °''' "S*"*^' J  ""S*  y™  ''^«''  "•"  «™<1  Mrs.  Pom- 

Ayiestone  — he  said  so  himself.      I'm   trPttint,  oil   li!*'^ 
women  interested."  getting  all   the 

Sh'^fal^t'ChXtfJ""''''"  '°  »»  ■"»"'  M-   Flint. 

disguUdtteti"""''"  *•'•  ^''""'  •'-''■"l^''-  -*  - 
„„"  m"^!  !?*"  ^'^ '"  ""'d  Mrs-  Pomfret,  "  of  courM  T 

am  "ered-  "  rT.LT't*"''"''  ''«'»»'>•"  *<'•  Crewe  had 
to  thf  Z.f •  ^^L^  f  ?"*  ""'*^  ^«'  ^'^  w^  «o^^  coming  rapidly 

£d^/r'r^e7rto''m""-  ~'r;e"^  Z""!?.^  " 
The  goddess  of  fortune  sometimes  blesses  the  persistent 
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VZi^tZ'thl ^^^'^ u""  P«"i*-P«rhap8  from  sheer 
wearmess  at  the  remembrance  of  previous  importuning 
Victona,  on  a  brand-new  and  somewhat  b^S^I 
year-old,  was  coming  out  of  the  stone  archway  when  Mr 
Crewe  (without  any  signal  this  time !)  threw  on  his  b^* 
\"  ^?^i^'^^°"  °^  horsemanship  followed,  on  Victoria^  pa^ 
which  Mr.  Crewe  beheld  with'^admiratbn.  The  five-yea^ 
o  d  swung  about  like  a  weathercock  in  a  gust  of  S 

CT?  ?  7"^^*  P?«.^'^^°'  ^^'  *h«  unicorn  in  the 
British  coat  of  arms.     Victoria  cut  him.  and  he  came 

encodes  thl  |?^^«  •  ^"d/«»^?ed  into  the  ;ire  fence  tha? 
encircled  the  Fairview  domain,  whereupon  he  got  another 
stinging  reminder  that  there  was  some  one  on  lis  back 

wheeland  wLT^  .^  ^f  ^^'  ^^^"^"^  °"  the  steering 
hi  ft  uf  u ''S'..^  ^^®  performance  with  delight.  Never 
he  thought,  had  Victoria  been  more  appealinl-  stranJelv 
enough,  he  had  not  remembered  that  she  was  a  uUe  so 
handsome,  or  that  her  colour  was  so  vivid  or  that  h«r 
body  was  so  straigk  and  long  and  supple  He  iked  the 
S'^^tT^'S  '^'  ^T/  ''  '^  thathorsefand  hemadeup  his 
pi«inH^\?l''*'"^^  ¥^^^  '  •'  P^^itio'*'  however  high 
Presently  the  horse  made  a  leap  into  the  road  in  front  of 
the  motor  and  stood  trembling,  ready  to  bolt. 

*or  Heaven's  sake,  Humphrey,"  she  cried  "shnf  off 
your  power  I  Don't  sit  there  like  J^  idiot  -  do  you" 
I  m  doing  this  for  pleanure  ?  "  ^ 

mo^or  Sfr  5«^^-°^^"5edly  ti  rned  off  his  switch,  and  the 
motor,  with  a  dying  sigh,  was  silent.  He  even  liked  the 
notion  of  being  commanded  to  do  a  thing;  there  was  a 
relish  about  it  that  was  new.  The  other^women  Thi! 
acquaintance  addressed  him  more  -^eferentialTy. 

hiJreYaTto  Victor  *'  '^"^  ^"  ^"^"^'^^  '"^^  ^^^*'"  -- 
« Don't  touch  him !  "  she  said  to  the  man,  who  was 
approaching  with  a  true  machinist's  fear  o  a  hilh! 
spirited  horse.  "  Tou^ve  got  no  business  to  have  a 
motor  hke  that,  if  you  can't  handle  it  any  better  than 
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said  Mr"  Srewf '  ''"  ^'  "^'*-     ^'"  ^^  '^^^  ^or  you," 
"  No  thanks  to  you,"  she  replied.     Now  that  fh.  i, 

gather  up  the  threads  nf  fV.^  ^ow  that  she  had  time  to 

comic  asjSct  of  it  grew  upof  Lr  anTlil.^  '^^'"^'^^^^ 
into  the  corners  of  hpr  «^io        l-  ?  ?,""^®  creases  came 

mqutd":*  ^'^''*™  "™  ^  «»'»"?"  Victoria  soberly 

Hasn't  any'bod/Sryoa  .t^'S^.^?"  >»»  ""-'' 

I'm  ;S  rvT  Z  **"  "*T  ''^°'    'ke  answered,  "and 
goTng™^-'™  "^'°  »°'»«tl""g  of  a  recluse.     What  ta 
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W  °^«5^«'l"  ,'»\'«P^te<i,  with  some  pardonable 
lorce.        1  m  sure  to  be  nominated.     There'ran  nv«r 
whelming  sentiment  among  the  voters  of  thi«  ^LT^^' 
decent  politics.      It  didn^t  take'^me  long  t"  liTthJf 
blLe.^      ""^^  ^"°^''  ^  **^^*  somebody^asn'fseen  tt 

«;fhl^s^^k^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^-  ^  «^ady  look, 

>»--?-l®  ^"^  •^'''  ^'■^'^®'^,  greatest  elements  of  strength  was 
his  imperviousness  to  this  kind  of  a  remark.         ^ 

ecu  "  Te-^r  crvie'JLtVtot-  ;et^.Hr;»li^ 

and  It  was  natural  that  I  should  get  a  fresh  view      Ave 
you  coming  down  to  Leith  in  a  few  days?  " 
"  I  may,"  said  Victoria. 

I  m^'^'frltta'f  fl^'-  ^'"^^'  "  *°d  if  I  can  get  off, 
L^mositomt*?k^ow.''    ^^"-     ^^  ^-  -rf  sens^ 
st^nJSyT;^!^^^^^^^^^^  """"^P""^-    Compliments  sound 
"When  I  say  a  thing,  I  mean  it,"  Mr.  Crewe  declared 
"I  don't  pay  compliments.     I'd  make  it  a  poi^t  to  tek^  a 

interested  m  this  thing  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
^^  are  so  busy  organizing,  that  it  absorbs  m<Mt  of  my 

"TSi^all  *S  '*  ^^^^'^^^^j^g'"  Victoria  protested. 

ihats  all  right  — you  can  be  a  great  help      I've  ant 

confidence  in  your  judgment.     By  the  way,^'  he   ifed 

suddenly,  "you  haven't  seen  youi  friend  Austen  Vane 

since  you  got  back,  have  you  ?  "  ^  ^*^® 

«  Why  do  you  call  him  my  friend  ?  "  said  Victoria.  Mr. 
Crew  perceived  that  the  exercise  had  heightened  he; 
CO  our,  and  the  transition  appealed  to  his  sensf  of  beauty 

-Perhaps  I  put  it  a  little  strongly,"  he  repLd.     "  Yo^u 
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seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  for  somA  «».»/»«  t 
suppose  it's  becauHe  you  like  new  t^;>es. "  ^"^     ^ 

said  ql'tlf  •  ^7Z  r7avr^Ve;ti^?^%^^*''  '"^ 
back.^  No/ do  I  think  iTmikT  to  SeWm  wTa? 
made  you  ask  about  him? "  ^  '     ^***^ 

andre'ou^htTl''^  \^  "'^^  °^. '°°^«  ^«^»1  «t^°dinff^ 
ana  ne  ought  to  be  in  this  campaign.     If   you  haunen 

lur  *®  °®"®  "P  »^d  see  me." 

"j  r^'  ya°e  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  a  person  one  .  n 
send  for  like  that,"  Victoria  remarked  judiSy  "L  ^ 
advising  him  as  to  what  course  he  should  t^7politkall? 

"I  can't  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Crewe;  "you've  ffot  a  mind 
of  your  own,  and  you've  never  be^n  afraid  to  use  U  so 
far  as  I  know.  If  you  should  see  that  Vane  man  lut? 
^T'ww  *  "°'^°^  °^  ^^**  I'«^  trying  to  do?"  ^ 

sweetiy      ^''   ^''''  ^"^^"^  *^  do? "Inquired  Victoria, 

M;:';!;ewrfnd^t\Vn'g  t^^^do'r  ^t^^^"^'"  '"^^^ 
down  to  Leith,  I'll  tdl^yoif  about'   ^  anT'l'S  L^nd^u' 
the  newspapers  to^ay.  "^Don't  be  in  a  hurry^"  wfed 
addressing  over  his  shoulder  .two  fame«  IA  a  waTon 

In..  .1'^"'^'°  "P  *  few  moments  before,  and  wh3re 
apparently  anxious  to  pass.     "Wind  her  up,  AdoUe^ 

enSi:  insLtr'and'".?"^  ^^  *^^  crank,^'start:rthe 
f^S™.  •  I-  ,  ^'  *^^  *^®  &®*^«  screamed  as  Mr.  Crewe 
throw  m  his  low  speed.     The  five-year-old  whirled    a^d 

to  nhti?^''''  '^'  '"?^  "*  *  P^'^'^  ^^i^h  wouldlave  seemed 
to  challenge  a  racing  car;  and  the  girl  in  the  sTddfe 

h':?tnV?ntrrr  ^'  ^'^  '^^^^^  ^"  ''^"^^ 

u  h'15!"^''  ?*?  n^^'^  r^  *^«'"  «*^o"ted  one  of  the  farmers  • 
«don  t  go  to  foUerin'  her.     The  boss  is  runnL'  ^a"" 
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^nf^S^r-  ^^^"1^  *'".''*'  ^"'^^  *^«  Fairview  entrance, 
and  backed  into  the  road  again,  facing  the  other  wav 
He  had  decided  to  go  home.  ^' 

,  "  J5*^  l^y  ^*"   ^^^   °«'®  of  hereelf,"  he   said    and 
sterted   off  towards   Leith,  wondering  hiw  it  ™  tlat 

tfiis'^tttt:^''  "'''^'  '"^  '"^^'  p*^"*^^^  "-^- 

wh?ha1  spXn^etr'e:  ^""  ^'^°"^'' '  «^^^  ^^«  ^^^^ 
Victoria  flew  on,  down  the  narrow  road.     After  twentv 

?fcfthat'th'e'fir  '"Tf  ''  '^«^"^«^  iromtl^uZ 
lact  that  the  five-year-old  was  in  a  frenzy  of  fear   and 

rode   «hf^?r'°?    ^^'"e   knowledge  of   the  Animal  she 
rode,  she  did  not  waste  her  strength  by  pulling  on  the 

'1f\\"^'^"^*^^  ^*^**«^  *°  q^i«t  him  with  her ^vo^ce-! 
which  had  no  effect  whatever.  He  was  beyoVap^^ 
his  head  was  down,  and  his  ears  trembling  backwards 
and  straining  for  a  sound  of  the  terror  tliat  puT"ued 
fl  •  .  ^^L  """^l  ''*''   through  the   forest,  and  Victoria 

tf  J^e  Ea.'iV^'K??^''  "".*^^  ^^°^^'  ™  do^^ward 
iL.     ?  ^*  Tunbridge  station,  where  the  road  crossed 

llL  t  ^''^.i^?^  *°.  *^^  ^^^^«  b^yo"d-  Once  among 
them,  she  would  be  safe -he  might  run  as  far  as  hf 
pleased.  But  could  she  pass  the^  station?  She  heM  a 
firm  rem    and  tried  to  keep  her  mind  clear. 

the  i1h1«  ^;p5*  S  -m^^*  ^'°^  °^  *^"  ^°^d'  *h«  confer  of 
nf  ^o  ?  v  ^^  building  came  in  sight,  some  hundreds 
of  yards  ahead  ;  and,  on  the  side  where  it  stood,  in^h^ 

n  1  n??'  T  *  "^^u^  ""^'^  ^^^"^  ^^«*°"»  recognized  as  a 
p  e  of  lumber.  3he  saw  several  men  on  the  top  of  the 
pile,  standing  motionless;  she  heard  one  of  them  shout: 

to  theTft''^^'''    '  ^^^^  ^^''^"  ^"""^  violently 

.^rSn!*  f^^^  .*w  f  ^^'  ^t^'^  striking,  was  one  of  self-con- 
nronerlv'\*Y  ^er  safety  stirrup  and  habit  had  behaved 
properly  Before  she  could  ris  .  a  man  was  leaning  over 
wITT-  'a  *h^,}°«tant  she  had  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  friend.     Other  people  had  had  this  impression  of 
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him  on  first  acquaintance— his  size,  his  genial,  brick-red 
face  and  his  honest  blue  eyes  all  doubtless  contributini?. 
Are  you  hurt.  Miss  Flint  ?  "  he  asked.  ^ 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied,  springing  to  her  feet  to 
prove  the  contrary.     ♦♦  What's  become  of  my  horse  ?  " 

"Two  of  the  men  have  gone  after  him,"  he  said,  staring 
at  her  with  undisguised  but  honest  admiration.  Where- 
upon he  became  suddenly  embarrassed,  and  pulled  out  a 
handkerchief  the  size  of  a  table-napkin.     "Let  me  dust 

"Thank  you,"  said  Victoria,  laughing,  and  beginning 
the  process  herself.  Her  new  acquaintance  plied  the 
handkerchief,  his  face  a  brighter  brick-red  than  ever. 

1  hank  God,  there  wasn't  a  freight  on  the  siding,"  he 
remarked,  so  fervently  that  Victoria  stole  a  glance  at  him. 
Ihe  dusting  process  continued. 

"There,"  she  exclaimed,  at  last,  adjusting  her  stock 
and  shakir  her  skirt,  « I'm  ever  so  much  obliged.  It  was 
very  foolisu  m  me  to  tumble  off,  wasn't  it?" 

"It  was  the  only  thing  you  could  have  done,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  had  a  good  view  of  it,  and  he  flung  you  like  a 
bean  out  of  a  shooter.  That's  a  powerful  horse.  I  guess 
you're  the  kind  that  likes  to  take  risks." 

Victoria  laughed  at  his  expressive  phrase,  and  crossed 
the  road,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  lumber  pile,  in 
the  shade.  ^ 

"  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  wait,"  she  said, 

and  to  thank  you  again.     Will  you  teU  me  your  name? " 

"  I'm  Tom  Gaylord,"  he  replied. 

Her  colour,  always  so  near  the  surface,  rose  a  little  as 
she  regarded  him.  So  this  was  Austen  Vane's  particular 
friend,  whom  he  had  tried  to  put  out  of  his  window.  A 
Herculean  task,  Victoria  thought,  from  Tom's  appearance, 
lom  sat  down  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 

"I've  seen  you  a  good  many  times.  Miss  Flint,"  he 
remarked,  applying  the  handkerchief  to  his  face. 

"And  I've  seen  you  — once,  Mr.  Gaylord,"  some  mis- 
chievous impulse  prompted  her  to  answer.  Perhaps  the 
impulse  was  more  deep-seated,  after  all. 
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"  Where?  "  demanded  Tom,  promptly 

Tom  gazed  at  her  in  confusion  and  surprise. 
obseyvX'""       ^  ^°°'^'  *^^'  '^  ^°firero^"«  zeroise,"  she 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  remembered  me  from  that  ?  » 
he^ exclaimed.      "Oh,  you  know  Austen    Vane,  dol't 

Vi;orra^nq;ire^°^    acknowledge    the  acquamtance  r ' 
"  It's  funny,  but  you  remind  me  of  Austen,"  said  Tom 
gnnmng;  «  you  seem  to  have  the  same  queerwav^f  sav?^^ 
things  that  he  has."     Here  he  was  cordoiTs  ^ InoS? 

ac^^^e^r^i:;  "^'  '''^*^"^-     ^^«  ^^^^^  ^^^  looked 

m;&The'r7mSe'd^^^^  *  ^°*  ^^  ^'^'^^^^  -  -*^^-^ 
"  They'll  get  him,"  Tom  assured  her,  «  one  of  those  men 
«  my  manager.     He  always  gets  what  he  storts  outTor 
What  were  we  talking  about?    Oh,  Austen  Vane      You 

th«  i  T?/7r  ^^"Vir  «^°°^  I  ^^  »  s  Wr,  anS  i  think 
the  world  of  him  If  he  asked  me  to  go  to  South  America 
and  get  him  a  zebra  to-morrow,  I  believe  I'd  doit." 

'Ihat  18  real  devotion,"  said  Victoria.  The  more  she 
saw  of  young  Tom,  the  better  she  liked  him,  afth^uSi  his 
conversation  was  apt  to  be  slightly  embarrassing      ^ 

We  ve  been  through  a  lot  of  rows  together,"  Tom  con- 
ClTT^  to  hi        bject,  "in  school  and  cSlege 
LVa'  .4^'f^^>.^?«  ^i"d  of  man  who  doesn't  care  wW 
anybody  thinks,  if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  a  thW 

lirw^r^i^'"'^  ?i  l"°?  ^^'  '"^  th»t  he  shot  that  fXw 

ttt.'^idXou%^^^^^^^^^  "^  '"^  "°"-     ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^' 
"  Yes,"  said  Victoria,  "  I  beUeve  I  did." 
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"And  yet,"  said  Tom,  "although  I'm  as  pood  a  friend 

things  I  wouldn't  talk  to  him  about.    I've  learned  thS 
I  never  told  him,  for  instance,  that  I  si^  himTut  i^  a 
aleigh  with  you  at  the  capital."  m  out  in  a 

of  it?"*""*'"^  Victoria;  and  she  added,  "Is  he  ashamed 

"It's  not  that,"  repUed  Tom,  hastily,  "  but  I  euess  if 
he  d  wanted  me  to  know  about  it,  he'd  We  told  m^e  '^ 
wJ  K  r!f  i"*"^  ^^V°  ^  '■ealize  that,  in  the  few  minutes 
whujh  had  elapsed  since  she  had  found  herself  on  the  S^ 
side,  gazing  up  mto  young  Tom's  eyes,  she  had  somehow 
become  quite  intimate  with  him.  "au  somenow 

»Kl?.^f  °^i'!7°"^'^  ^^^^  told  you  all  there  was  to  tell 
about  It -if  the  matter  had  occurred  to  him  awin  "  she 
said,  with  the  air  of  finally  dismissing  a  su™jec?al're^y 
too  pro  onged  But  Tom  knew  nothing  of  the^ades  S 
conventions  of  the  art  of  conversation. 

"He  s  never  told  me  he  knew  you  at  all !  "  he  exclaimed 
stenng  at  Victoria.     Apparently  some  of  the  ^S  of 
this  now  sicrnifieant  omission  on  Austen's  part^re  b^. 
ginning  to  dawn  on  Tom.  ^  ^ 

"It  wasn't  worth  mentioning,"  said  Victoria,  briefly 
^u\"!f  ^u  ?  P.'^*«^*  ^  ^^«&e  the  subject.  ^* 

"I  don  t  believe  that,"  said  Tom,  "ybu  can't  expect  me 

L'h?sryr^**^°"  ""> '"'"''™  «"'»•  "-'""^ 

"I  saw  him  once  or  twice  last  summer,  at  Leith,"  said 
^h«  h'h  '  °r7*^!ji?&  between  laughter  and  exasperation 
She  had  got  herself  into  a  quandary  indeed  when  she  had 
to  parry  the  appalling  frankness  of  such  inquTries. 
Til  I     u'^'^VV^r^  °^  ^i™'  *he  more  you'll  admire  him 

^ong  the  easy  road,  as  most  fellows  are,  he  would  have 
been  counse  for  the  Northeastern.  Instead  If  that  - '" 
h!  1^  "f.  1^^^^  abruptly,  and  turned  scariet.  «  I  forgot," 
He  ™  2^  always  putting  my  foot  in  it,  with  ladil?'' 
He  was  so  painfully  confused  that  Victoria  felt  herself 
suffering  with  him,  and  longed  to  comfort  him 
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"Pleiuw  go  on,  Mr.  Gaylord,"  .he  said;  "I  am  very 
much  interested  in  my  neiflrhbours  here,  and  I  kno^  th2 
a  ffreat  many  of  them  thinS  that  the  railroad  meddles  in 

18  80  difficult  for  a  woman  to  understand.  If  matters  are 
wrong,  I  m  sure  my  father  will  right  them  when  he  knows 
the  situation  He  has  so  much  to  attend  to."  She  paused. 
Tom  was  stiU  mopping  his  forehead.  "You  mSy  say 
anything  you  like  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  take  offence." 

lorn  8  admiration  of  her  was  heightened  by  this  attitude. 

"Austen  wouldn't  oin  Mr.  Crewe  in  his  little  game, 
anyway,"  he  said.  "When  Ham  Tooting,  Crewe's  m^. 
ager,  came  to  him  he  kicked  him  downstairs." 

Victoria  burst  out  laughing. 

"I  constantly  hear  of  these  ferocious  deeds  which  Mr. 
Vane  commits,"  she  said,  "and  yet  he  seems  exceptionally 
good-natured  and  mild-mannered."  f^'^^^^iy 

"That's  straiglit -he  kicked  him  downstairs.  Served 
Tooting  right,  too." 

•   ^'J^^T^  ^""^^  *®®"*  ^  ^»^«  ^en  an  element  of  justice 
in  it,    Victoria  remarked.  '' 

tit"^®",^*!®.'*'*  ®®®^  Austen  since  he  left  his  father?" 
Mr.  Gaylord  inquired. 

"  Left  him  I     Where  —  has  he  gone  ?  " 

"Gone  up  to  live  with  Jabe  Jenney.  If  Austen  cared 
anything  about  money,  he  never  would  have  broken  with 
the  old  man,  who  has  some  little  put  away." 

"Why  did  he  leave  his  father?"  asked  Victoria,  not 
taking  the  trouble  now  to  conceal  her  interest 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "you  know  they  never  did  get 
along.  It  hasn  t  been  Austen's  fault  —  he's  tried.  After 
he  came  back  from  the  West  he  stayed  here  to  please  old 
Hilary,  when  he  might  have  gone  to  New  York  and  made 
a  fortune  at  the  law,  with  his  brains.  But  after  Austen 
saw  the  kind  of  law  the  old  man  practised  he  wouldn't 
stand  for  It,  and  got  an  office  of  his  own." 

Victoria's  eyes  grew  serious. 

"What  kind  of  law  does  Hilary  Vane  practise?"  she 
asKecl. 
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Tom  hesitated  and  began  to  mop  his  forehead  again. 

^  Please  don't  mind  me,"  Victoria  pleaded. 

"  Well,  all  right,"  said  Tom,  ♦'  I'll  tell  you  the  truti*,  or 
die  for  it.     But  I  don't  want  to  make  you  —  unhappy." 

»♦  You  will  do  me  a  kindness,  Mr.  Gay  lord,"  she  said, 
**by  telling  me  what  you  believe  to  be  true." 

There  was  a  note  m  her  voice  which  young  Tom  did 
not  understand.  Afterwards,  when  he  reflected  about  the 
matter,  he  wondered  if  she  were  unhappy. 

*'  I  don't  want  to  blame  Hilary  too  much,"  he  answered. 
"I  know  Austen  don't.  Hilary's  grown  up  with  that 
way  of  doing  things,  and  in  the  old  days  there  was  no 
other  way.  Hilary  is  the  chief  counsel  for  the  Northeast- 
em,  and  he  runs  the  Republican  organization  in  this  State 
for  their  benefit.  But  Austen  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  grow  up  that  way. 
He  says  that  a  lawyer  should  keep  to  his  profession,  and 
not  become  a  lobbyist  in  the  interest  of  his  clients.  He 
lived  with  the  old  man  until  the  other  day,  because  he  has 
a  real  soft  spot  for  him.  Austen  put  up  with  a  good  deal. 
And  then  Hilary  turned  loose  on  him  and  said  a  lot  of 
things  he  couldn't  stand.  Austen  didn't  answer,  but  went 
up  and  packed  his  bags  and  made  Hilary's  housekeeper 
promise  to  stay  with  him,  or  she'd  have  left,  too.  They  say 
Hilary's  sorry,  now.  He's  fond  of  Austen,  but  he  can't 
get  along  with  him." 

"Do  you  know  what  they  quarrelled  about?"  asked 
Victoria,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  This  spring,"  said  Tom,  « the  Gaylord  Lumber  Com- 
pany made  Austen  junior  counsel.  He  ran  across  a  law 
the  other  day  that  nobody  else  seems  to  have  had  sense 
enough  to  discover,  by  which  we  can  sue  the  railroad  for 
excessive  freight  rates.  It  means  a  lot  of  money.  He 
went  right  in  to  Hilary  and  showed  him  the  section,  told 
him  that  suit  was  going  to  be  brought,  and  offered  to 
resign.  Hilary  flew  off  the  track  and  said  if  he  didn't 
bring  suit  he'd  publish  it  all  over  the  State  that  Austen 
started  it.  Galusha  Hammer,  our  senior  counsel,  is  sick, 
and  I  don't  think  he'll  ever  get  well.     That  makes  Austen 
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"Isee/'gaid  Victoria, 
her  horse.    She  rose  to  her  feot  '      ^  ""*  "  "^ 

out'  herCd  Z IZ  *''"^"  "P«««<'- Viotori..  She  held 
..t  J°"  "  "?'  «'*'''8  to  ride  home  I  "  he  exclaimed  -  I'll 
SheTmife^"  r/m''ed^^^-  "''  "?  ""«  '''"onTed."  ^  " 
me..'%JrmS?ed':hTti;rhs  ^nTS  ■"".  "'.'"'K  '"^ 
«v..year..d  on  the  rdi:  "Sl  tr^efLr^et 

Gaylord,  {•ifmounri!!™  "  """  '°  **"  '"'"''"  ?"«•  «'• 

.  tTtef  iSlXht'l^f^i^^^^^^^^^^  W'»?  "» 
was  quiet  enough  by  this  time  wi,  ^''.''••l'*"-".".  he 
«ddie  she  held  fut  hVCdrje  ml'™  torn™  '"  *^' 

45£^i:^|n-s-^--  -.  .i:r.e 


T>J' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  SPIRIT  IN  THB  WOODS 

Sf«m'^Jiuv"r«nH^f°''  '^'^  ''^"1^^"'  y"^  *^«  fi"t  tracks 
•eem  easily  mended  — even  as  they  have  been  mended 

be  minded,  and  a  prophet  in  Judea  less.  And  yet  into 
him  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  power  a  premonition  o^f  so  me! 

he^rnT^'S^  ^"f^r"^  creeps  Ja  premonition  wh  ch 
he  wil  not  acknowledge,  will  not  define.  Yesterdny,  bv 
the  pointing  of  a  finger,  he  created  a  province ;  toS  he 
dares  not,  but  consoles  himself  by  saving  he  does  not  wish 
d«fiW-  ^°  ^?*«&«°i«t  worthy  o/hiS  steel  has  openly 
f«ltnn      n  7?u^^  "^  recognition  by  the  opposition  of  a 

l:Cabf;:h:!;:n""^  ^'  "^""^^  '^  ^^^^  -^^^^  -^ 

Hn^^.*^lf*''«T  *«i«Pa%  which  defies  language,  to  the 
Honourable  Hilary  Vane,  Governor  of  the  pfovinc^,  some 

™.??.L?'?°''?^^^^1^  forebodings  have  likewise  beei  com- 
municated A  week  after  his  conversation  with  Austen, 
on  the  return  or  his  emperor  from  a  trip  to  New  York 
«?*!,  ^k"""™^^®  Hilary  was  summoned  again  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  his  thoughts  as  he  climbed  the  ridges 
towards  tairview  were  not  in  harmony  «uh  the  carols  of 
the  birds  m  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  the  joy  of  the 
bright  June  weather.  Loneliness  he  had  felt  lifore,  and 
to  Its  Ills  he  had  applied  the  antidote  of  labour.  The 
burden  that  sat  upon  his  spirit  to-day  was  not  mere  loneli- 
ness; to  the  truth  of  thU  his  soul  attested,  but  Hilar v 
Vane  had  never  listened  to  the  promptings  of  his  soul. 
He  would  have  been  shocked  if  you  had  told  him  this. 

S,;nH?%'*''n?!J^^'^.'^'lH.¥'  ^y^'  «^"^'  ^i«  ^^in»  "very 
Sundf  y  ?    Did  he  not  publicly  acknowledge  his  soul  ? 
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Austen  Vane  had  once  remarked  that,  if  some  keen 

stToiX  Sr  ^""'^'^^^'^  P"*  ^^«  mind  toThe  eva° 
sion  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Hieh  Heavens  th^m 

selves  might  be  cheated.  This  saying  would  have  slJcS 
the  Honourable  Hilary  inexpressibly^  He  Ld  neveVbeen 
employed  by  a  syndicate  to  draw  up  papers  to  avoM  these 
.K..da  es;  he  revered  them,  as  he  revered  theUw,  wMch 
ae  .,.e]..d  with  a  capital.  He  spelled  the  woTd  S 
wita  a  rapital  likewise,  and  certainly  no  higher  reco^ni 
tion  CO  lid  be  desired  than  this !  ^       recogni- 

i\;or3r  in  the  Honourable  Hilary's  long,  laborious,  and 
preeminently  model  existence  had  he  realted  thit  ha^i 
ness  IS  harmony.     It  would  not  be  true  to  assert  tEaL 

dLned  Tpontm  '"s  ^  ^'  *  ^^--ri^gVt^  trutS 
ihU  P  r  ™*  ^"°^  *  Statement  would  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration,  and  his  frame  of  mind  wa^ 

IZf'Zndth.      ■'  ''^''■'''*  ^'  ^«^*  ^^'^^'^  under  the 
IHx.     u  ^  ^^^""^  **  '''^^  ^"«^*  "»^o  «^^-"    Austen's  savino^ 

ber  d'^too      wTt  ^r/^'°"  *«  -J^y  life  he  reTm: 
Derea,  too.     What  had  Austen  meant  by  that? 

Hitherto  Hilary  Vane  had  never  failed  of  self-iusti 

strange,  re  rospective  mood  which  had  come  o^r  £m  this 

i^lT^^  ^??   his  thoughts  into  strange  pathraSi  he 

po^t  to'mikrht' h^^  '''  ^^^«i;-ll'i*hfd  n^ot  been  in  hi 
power  to  make  her  happier.     Her  drvad-liko  iaoa   wifV, 

imiy  out  of  the  forest,  and  suddenly  a  new  and  startling 

P^h^^'  'T  ""^T'^^  him -after  six  S  thfrtv  years 
Perhaps  she  had  belonged  in  the  forest  I     Perhaps,  be 
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ThTfK.^.  ^H?  sought  to  cage  her,  she  had  pined  and  died! 
The  thought  gave  Hilary  unwonted  pain,  and  he  strove 
to  put  It  away  from  hii  ;  but  memories  such  as  these 
once  aroused,  are  not  easUy  set  at  rest,  and  he  bent  hfs 
thnl  "S  ^V'^'i  ^'""''^  ^  »«^  ^»d  significant  pathos 
loved.  ''   '        ^'"^'^    ^^^^''  ^"'^  '^'  ^^^«  «^« 

Now  Austen  had  gone.     Was  there  a  Law  behind  these 
actions  of  mother  and  son  which  he  had  p^rsLted  in  de 
nouncmg  as  vagaries?    Austen  was  a  man  f  a  man  HUarv 
could  not  but  see,  who  had  the  respect  of  hfs  fellow? 
whose  judgment  and  taleiits  were  becoming  r^coln  zed 
Was  It  possible  that  he,  Hilary  Vane,  could  have  Wn 

Zt      kT  r?"'^  *«  ^y  '^^  Preacher?    During  the 
week   which  had  passed  since   Austen's  departurf  the 
house  m  Hanover  Street  had  been  hauntedTr  HHarv 
The  going  of  his  son  had  not  left  a  mere  void,- thai 
would  have  been  pain  enough.     Ghosts  were  there  ahosts 

otfin'the'lont '"'  ''"^W  ^^  «-'  a^d  m";e^'than 
avoid  them!     ^  ''^"'  ^'  ^^^  *^^^"  *^  ^^^  «*^««ts  to 

«fiof  *^^-  T?^  ^^^^rfs  fear  of  meeting  his  son  in  the 

S  a  VeLnin^'  Fo'Z^Z  ''  ^'^  ^"^^^^"^  '^^  ^een  Equalled 
u}  a  yearning  to  see  him.     Every  mornino-  at  flil  v,r..,« 

Austen  was  wont  to  drive  Peppe^^  to  t^  liip  on  House 

s  andtn^npTr  w'  '^T^'  ^'^^'^  ^'^  ««°t"ved  to  be 
standing  near  his  windows -a  little  back,  and  out  of 
sight.  And  -  stranger  still !  -  he  had  turned  from  these 
glimpses  to  the  reports  of  the  Honourable  Bru  h  Bascom 
and  his  associates  with  a  distaste  he  had  never  felt  before 
With  some  such  thoughts  as  these  Hilary  Vane  turned 
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And  yet  (he  found  himself  strangely  thin fi^h^^I 
read  m  her  eves  a  tranft  nf  fK«  -TIi  ''"^"!'\°g>)  ne  had 
relentlessly  purauinf  h?m  ih  '^^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^  been 
her  look  to^C7sarah  lusterf  T  ""  "1^  f  ^^*^«°  ^^ 
he  had  been  coming  S  few  ^veTlefn'r 'T  ^''" 
house  was  built  when  Vin^^li  '  •  -.^  *^®  "ew' 
never  understood  her  wLn  T'  '°  Pnafores,  he  had 
vaguely  reeled  in  ^Zl  ^K^'^  *  ^^"^'  ^^^  had 
owla^her^^,^^^^^^^^^^^  to  h« 

moTetfinU?;.^  ^'^"^^  ^'  ^^'^  ^^^  *-"ble!  hrm^--_o1,ly 

ao^^inTf  *  K^'^-^^'P*"^"*'^  ^^"^  *h«  Honourable  Hilarv  to 

motionless  untU  the  do^r  had  doled  X    Fl^fT"""f 

"Well?  "he  said. 

«  Weirui?H'M  "T'!^  *\^  Honourable  Hilary. 

has  g'Ttt  os^fd^p- sf bX  frl^^^^^^^^^ 

freiffht  cars  nn  if  f«  I  ij^l  J  ireshet  that  we  have  to  keep 
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Well,"  replied  the  Honourable  Hilary,  aeain    "tha^ 

"no  "7ai^^r"  p^f  ^  v'^  .^'-^^^^-^  cLS;n." '^'' 

iNo,  said  Mr.  Hint,  "but  it  all  goes  to  increase  thi« 
confounded  public  sentiment  that's  in  the  aii^^likrsmal! 
pox  Another  jack^tss  pretends  to  have  kept  a  Table 
of  the  through  trains  on  the  Sumsie  division,  and  savs 
they  ve  averaged  forty-five  minutes  late  at  Edmundton 

yelr^go!"'  ''""^^^  ^^^^^^^  "^'^^  ^^-  '-  fttr  thirty 

J,l}  ^r/^  \^u*^'^  ^^'"  ^^^  *^«  Honourable  Hilary,  "  I  was 
counsel  for  that  road  then.     I  read  that  lette^^  He  sZ 

^^t'T^itj^s^^  «^  '^^  ^---  ^^at  could  pVh^: 

staltenThltus"'  ^^"'^^"^^  '^^^'^^  '^  ^--  *^" 

FlinJ^utf  A^?^  incendiaries  don't  understand,"  said  Mr. 
El  nt  "  18  that  we  have  to  pay  dividends." 

sententiousir  ^''"^  '"''  ^''  ''"'"  "^''^'  ^''-  ^-^' 

g'^t^'e^^sl^t^h  oI:^^^^!^«  ^^^-^  Comm^issirn,'-S 
"  I  had  a  talk  with  Young  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Vane 
his  eyes  on  the  stretch  of  lawn  a  d  forest  framed  bv  The 
window.     For  the  sake  of  the  ignorant,  it  mafbe  well  to 
X^o^l^Z'""-''^  Orrin^oung  was"^tYel:i^!i^^ 

snapped  his  fingers  with  the  intensity  of  Tsmall  nistol 
shot),  "but  what's  he  been  doing?"  ^       ^ 

"Political  advertising,"  said  the  Honourable  Hilary 

«Th^^  Lf  .{*'  ^  ^r''"  ^''  ^^^^'  remarked  Sly. 
ncT.  1  K  ^  *^'"^  ^  ^°^*"&  c^'t  teach  him.  He's  a 
natural-bom  genius  at  it."  * 

"  Tooting  can  help  —  even  at  that,"  answered  Mr.  Vane 
ironically.  "  They've  got  a  sketch  of  so-caUed  North-' 
eastern  methods  in  forty  weekly  newspaper^X  weet 
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with  a  picture  of  that  public  benefactor  and  martyr, 
Humphrey  Crewe.     Here's  a  sample  of  it." 

Mr.  Flint  waved  the  sample  away. 

"You've  made  a  list  of  the  newspapers  that  printed  it?" 
Mr.  Flint  demanded.  Had  he  lived  in  another  age  he 
might  have  added,  "  Have  the  malefactors  burned  alive 
in  my  garden." 

"Brush  has  seen  some  of  'em,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  no  doubt 
referring  to  the  editors,  «  and  I  had  some  of  'em  come  to 
Kipton.  They  ve  got  a  lot  to  say  about  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  their  right  to  take  political  advertising. 
Crewe  8  matter  is  m  the  form  of  a  despatch,  and  most  of 
em  pointed  out  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  columns  that 
their  papers  are  not  responsible  for  despatches  in  the 
news  columns.  Six  of  'em  are  out  and  out  for  Crewe,  and 
those  fellows  are  honest  enough." 

Flil^^^^un''^  ^^-1'  PJ««««  »nd  advertising,"  said   Mr. 

Hearts  "    ^""'^  ^^^  ^''^^''  °^ 

"I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,  Flint;  they  might 
make  capital  out  of  it.  I  think  you'll  find  that  five  of  'em 
nave  sent  their  passes  back,  anyway." 

"Freeman  will  give  you  some  new  ideas  "(from  the 
"Book  of  Arguments,"  although  Mr.  Flint  did  not  say 
so)  which  have  occurred  to  me  might  be  distributed  for 
editorial  purposes  next  week.  And,  by  the  way,  what 
have  you  done  about  that  briUiant  Mr.  Coombes  of  the 
Johnstown  Bay,  who  says '  the  Northeastern  Railroads  eive 
us  a  pretty  good  government '  ?  " 

The  Honourable  Hilary  shook  his  head, 
it  al?n '"^^^  ^^^"  ^^  observed.     "I  guess  he  won't  do 

For  a  while  after  that  they  talked  of  strictly  legal 
matters,  which  the  chief  counsel  produced  in  order  out  of 

V?  .Ta  *?"*  "^^^"^  *^®*®  ^^^^  finally  disposed  of,  Mr. 
i^lmt  led  the  conversation  back  to  the  Honourable  Hum- 
phrey Crewe,  who  stood  harmless  — to  be  sure —  like  a 
buU  on  the  track  which  it  might  be  unwise  to  run  over. 
He  doesn  t  amount  to  a  soap  bubble  in  a  gale,"  Mr 
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Flint  declared  contemptuously.     «« Sometimes  I  think  we 
made  a  great  mistake  to  notice  him  " 

pa^^'hJveT''"'*'''"^  ^^'"'"  "^^^  ^'-  ^^^'  "*^«  ^«^«- 

«  TK^i'-V^"*"®^®*^  *'''^  distinction  aside, 
^^^hat,     he    said    irritably,    "and    letting    Tooting 

The  Honourable  Hilary's  eyes  began  to  grow  red      In 
former  days  Mr.  Flint  had  not  of  ten  questifneTws  judg" 

vou"^sl?d'fr%*^i"^  '"''"^  '  ^*°*^^  *«  "mention  to 
7,.  '  ?,  ^}^  ""^'^^  counsel.  «  In  past  years  I  have 
frequently  drawn  your  attention  to  that  section  of  the 

ex  sttnr^At"^?- '^^  1^''^  "^''^^''^  '^'^'  '^tes  and  fares 

'We^l  "  tUZ^  ""  vr'  ?^^^^  '^^^^  "^^  ^^  increased." 

it?''       '    said  Mr.  ihnt,  impatiently,   "well,  what  of 

"  Only  this,"  replied  the  Honourable  Hilary,  "you  dis- 
regarded my  advice,  and  the  rates  on  man/things  are 
higher  than  they  were."  ^        ^ 

"  Upon  my  word.  Vane,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  «  I  wish  you'd 
chosen  some  other  day  to  croak      What  d'o  you  Tan^t^e 

i-r.  .      S*^*    *^^   *^®  ^ates   back   because  this  uostart 

"Somebody  has  dug  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Vane. 
Ihis  was  the  last  straw. 

up  to  ?  "^^  ''"^  °'^'' '  "  ^^  '"^^-     "  ^^^^  *'^  y«^  l«»ding 

« Just  this,''  answered  the  Honourable   Hilary;  "that 

^de^?KcUr  "^^  ^^"^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *«  ^-^  -^^ 

paff5^h'l^t^t:;icf  "^'  '^^  '^^^'^  ^^  ^^«  ^^^^^  -^ 

"  Have  they  got  a  case  ?  "  he  demanded. 

It  looks  a  little  that  way  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Vane.     "  I'm 
"^Ir^^^t^v^^    *®  ^^®  *  definite  opinion  as  yet." 

i^'j  ****  measured  the  room  twice  again. 
"Did  that  old  fool  Hammer  stumble  on  to  this?  " 
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HM 


•■  Hamnier's  sick,"  said  Mr.  Vane;  "they  sav  he's  m>t 
:.ghrt  uisease.     My  son  di«,overed  that  2ct7n."      ^' 

rhe  railroad  president  walked  slowly  to  the  arm  of  t^ie 

chair  m  which  his  chief  counsel  was^  seated!  and  stood 

liking  down  at  him.     But  the  Honourable  HiLy  a^ 

peared  unconscious  o^  what  was  impending.  ^  ^ 

Your  son  I     exclaimed  Mr.  Flint.    "So  your  son  th« 

some  such  thing  in  his  mind  when  he  cfme  n  here  and 
threw  his  pass  in  piy  face  and  took  that  Meadersuit      I 

start      I  t?;«fS  f  ^     *  ?^*^  ''''  ^^"^  -I  ««^  t'lat  at  the 

you  do  it."  ^°"  ^'^  '°°*'°^  ^^°^'  *"d  *^«  «  l»ow 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Honourable  Hilary   when 

"  I  don't  want  to  control  him,"  he  said. 
,.i,P«^y»"  «o"Wn't."  retorted  Mr.  Flint. 

ourairHitar^^aeSnl  B"'""^  '*•"  "^'""'  """  »»»• 

vo;;e^^:™?vV's^rd'^re\s,!S?:trtht?:f^ 

I  want  to  ten  you,  fi«t  of  aU,^that  I  a^dinire  my  son  »^'- 

4  *^°"^''*  ^?'    "''■•  *'"»*  interrupted.         ^ 
«J^"i  ■"""  than  that,"  the  Honourable  Hilary  contin- 

^mi  e  hTJ  T  f'""^''°  *™*  ''"'  -"""«  wheVyouUl 
admire  him.    Austen  Vane  never  did  an  underhan  "ed 
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thingin  his  life  — or  committed  a  mean  action.  He'a 
be  n  wild  but  he's  always  told  me  the  truth.  ?'ve  done 
him  injustice  a  good  many  times,  but  I  won't  stand  up 
and  listen  to  another  man  do  him  injustice."  Here  he 
paused,  and  picked  up  his  bag.  "I'm  going  down  to 
Ripton  to  write  out  my  resignation  as  coLse!  for  yoJr 
roads,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  find  another  man  to  act.  I 
shall  consider  it  accepted."  ^ 

nf^fd'  ^^^^P?l*  to  put  down  on  paper  the  sensations 
listened  d^^L'  "^  the  Northeastern  Railroads  as  he 
Wn  •  u  -^  V.^^  ^'"®™  »  °»a°  ^'ith  whom  he  had 
been  in  business  relations  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  man  upon  whose  judgment  he  had  aW-s  reHed  [ml 
p  icitly,  who  had  been  a  strong  fort,  ss  in  time  of  troubS 
H^Lrv  v^"'''t-^*^  ''''  incendiary,  blasphemous  ring  on 
S  !7  rr  xtP'T**  fi^«t.  It  was  as  if  the  sky  had 
fallen,  and  the  Northeastern  had  been  wiped  out  of  exist- 

f .o^*"!*!  ^'^1°*'^  feelings  were,  in  a  sense,  akin  to  those  of  a 
traveller  by  sea  who  wakens  out  of  a  sound  sleep  L  his 
cabin,  with  peculiar  and  unpleasant  sensations,  whi^^h  he 

that  the  boat  on  which  he  is  travelling  is  sinking. 

The  Honourable  Hilary,  with  his  bag,  was  halfway  to 
the  door,  when  Mr.  Flint  crossed  the  room  in  three  ^8 
and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  smues 

«  "Hold  on,  Vane,"  he  said,  speaking  with  some  difficulty  ; 
JJ^CC  "^  %  ^'"^®  ^P**®*  this  morning,  and  my  temper 
got  the  best  of  me.     You  and  I  have  beti  good  friend^?or 

ute  7orT^?'''  v'  "'  iV";''  '^^'  ^^y-     S^  down  am  n- 

^.!'it  Ft  l'/^\^'  *''?  ^^*  «  ^^^'l  off-  I  didn't  intend  to 
say  what  I  did.    I  apologize." 

hJ^AC  *'^;?t  dropped  his  counsel's  arm,  and  puUed  out  a 

fl,!^  Honourable  Hilary's  tight  lips  trembled.  Only 
three  or  four  times  in  their  long  friendship  had  the  presi- 
dent  made  use  of  his  first  name.  ^ 

"  You  wouldn't  leave  me  in  the  iiuch  now,  Hilary,"  Mr. 
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T^fV    fT^^i    "^^^^  *"  *^'«  nonsense  is  in  the  air? 

Pv^rinH  *l'  '^''*  ^"'^  «°  announcemen   would  have! 
Everybody  knows  and  respects  you,  and  we  0^'?  do  wifh 
ort  your  advice  and  counsel.     But  I  won't  nnt  ifL.t  I 
ground.     I'd  never  forgive  myse"?,  as  Tong  a^s        ve3  Tj 
lost  o^n^of  my  oldest  and  most  valued  pefsonal  &  in 

dn3n^  Honourable  Hilary  looked  at  Mr.  Flint,  and  sat 

"All right,"  he  said. 

ih.^11  ^l  i^""""  ?*^f  '  Victoria,  from  under  the  awning  of 
the  little  balcony  m  front  of  her  mother's  sitt  ng  r^om  f a w 
her  father  come  out  bareheaded  into  the  sun Ynd  ^^corT 
uto"nS;7ot\d^^^^^^  ™-r;n^ 

lecTef^nM^'l*^  '^•'J  ^°.  *^"*  ^^^^^^^^  »  ^ook  lying  neg- 
J?n  Ho  ?  J?  r  ^*P'  ^*«*enmg  to  the  summer  sounds  •  tEe 
tinKle  of  distan    cattle  belfs,  the  bass  note  of  a  hurivLe 

raise  her  eyesi  -  to  a  land  of  enchantment.  ^"^ 

Ihe  appearance  of  her  father  and  Hilarv  had  hmt^n  >,n. 
revery,  and  a  new  thought,  like  a  pai^d  crulherhtr 
The  buggy  rolled  slowly  down  the  drive  and  Mr  FHnf* 
stanng  after  it  a  moment,  went  iu  the  house      After  ^ 
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of  his  farm.  There  are  signs,  unknown  to  men  which 
women  read,  and  Victoria  felt  her  heart  heaSng  Zlhe 

window'°^A?''''V^^  '^'^«  ^"^'^  *»^'«"^h  tSftWh 
window.  A  trained  nurse  was  softly  closing  the  door  of 
the  bedroom  on  the  right.  ** 

"Mrs.  Flint  is  asleep,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  while,  Miss  Oliver,"  Victoria 

sZding '  '''^'^'  """^^  '^'""^^^  ^  «'^'''  '^''^  «^  ^nde- 
Victoria,  descending  the  stairs,  hastily  pinned  on  a  hat 
which  she  kept  in  the  coat  closet,  and  hurried  acroJ  ?h« 
lawn  in  the  direction  Mr.  Flint  h'ad  taken  ReacK 
pine  grove,  thinned  by  a  famous  landscape  architect!  she 
paused  involuntarily  to  wonder  again  at  the  ultramarine 

undtTrH^^'""^^  '^'  upright%olumns  of  theTunks 
under  the  high  canopy  of  boughs.     The  grove  was  on  a 

Ev  C""]  J^'f  ''*'  '^*  ^°  *^"  "^«  nearest^the  mountain 
«L  i  ^  f  *  ^\^y  '*°"^  ^*U'  '^°der  which  the  lund  fell 
away  sharply.  Mr.  Flint  was  seated  on  a  bench  his 
hands  clasped  across  his  stick,  and  as  she  came  softly'over 
sLU^iLliL'.^  "^^^^^  ^«  '''  -^  ^-  her  untVsZ 

shrSi^proach^^^^^^^^  ''^'  ^°"  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^-  ^  -Ik'" 

™5^^^/*^'^/°?.^''*PPe*^  h^«  ^^^^'k-  She  stooped  quickly, 
picked  It  up  for  him,  and  settled  herself  at  his  side         ^' 

«  V  ^^^  t  expect  to  go,  Victoria,"  he  answered. 

You  see,    she  said,  "it's  useless  to  try  to  slip  away 
I  saw  you  from  the  balcony."  ^  ^       ^' 

«  How's  your  mother  feeling  ?  "  he  asked, 
bhe  8  asleep.     She  seems  better  to  me  since  she's 
come  back  to  Fair  view." 

J^Fkfh«;?"'*^?i- V^?  mountain  with  unseeing  eyes. 
«  Father,    said  Victoria,  "  don't  you  think  you  ought 
W^'^f  ^  **?*"*  *  ^eek,  and  rest  ?     I  think  so.'' 
"No,    he  said,  "no.     There's  a  directors'  meeting  of  a 
noTtireT'^*''^  to-morrow  which  I  have  to  attend      I'm 
Victoria  shook  her  head,  smiUng  at  him  with  serious  eyes. 
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"If  we  could  only  keep  ihe  pine  erove'"  ahfi  «icK-^ 

together?"  ^°  ^**  °"  ^<>'  ^^ole  days 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  «'ye8." 

«em  to  be  growing -scarcer  "  """"•    ■*"''  *''»' 

hi  "voiS."" '"°™''  ""'"""y-  ""■  -'«'''  »■'  "tt^-npt  to  clear 

myroCsourirould'l'etL'T^^^^  '  ^^^  ^^^ 
you  had  more  sense  than  mJ.    ^'     ^  ""u  "^'^^^'^  «»»d  that 

iot  understand.'"         *°  ™^'  ^°™^"'  ^"^  «™  y««  eould 
"I  could  understand,"  said  Victoria. 
He  threw  at  her  another  glance,  -  a  ring  in  her  words 
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nlTr  "vl  ""w  h.'*;.  f  t'P'""'?  !"•  determined  doubt. 

"rin-ife?;:  itfz:)^'  '•"''"'  ">■""?••• «"  «-='"■»••' = 

The  feelings  of  Augustus  Flint  when  he  henM  .).;. 

hw  wife  and  not  his  daughter,  he  would  have  flown  into 
a  rage.  Augustus  Flint  was  not  a  man  given  to  tZ  ist 
choogical  amusement  of  self-examination ;  he  had  ne^ver 
analyzed  his  motives.  He  had  had  littL  L  Ar.  fl 
women,  except  Victoria.  The  Rose  of  Shin  kne^wTim 
?o  J  f  /°""^?''^l^«*d  from  which  authority  and  money 
flowed,  but  Victoria,  since  her  childhood,  had  bnen  hTs  reT 
uge  from  care,  and  in  the  haven  of  her  commnionshin  he 

the  one  being  he  really  loved,  with  whom  he  consulted  on 
^J^^«*^T  "^^"POrtance  as  he  felt  to  be  wfthin  her 
scope  and  province, -the  cattle,  the  men  on  the  nla^I 
SlwV^  '^^  household,  the  wisdom  of  Suving^^".,: 
Baker  farm ;  bequests  to  charities,  paintings,  the  library  • 
Uthf^nS'l^i^^^^"?  H^'  *°  ^''  judgment  the  EuropeL; 
r^ouired  vtt"^^  of  treatment  which  her  mother  M 
required.     Victoria  had  consulted  with  the   physicians 

lfd"2*lf^/'^  "^^^'  *^^«  ^^^i'-i^^^  herself^  Cm  a 
stbmty  ''"''""  '^'"^"^  *  disposition  to  evade  respond 

l.„iT:?  ^j*  ^°<^\n?''^te  business  friends,  Mr.  Flint  was  in  the 

wt  irlErill^^^d  f  'r  ""'  ""'''  "^^^-'^-^  man  but   he 
was  circumscribed  by  her  sex,  — or  rather  by  Mr.  Flint's 

Idea  of  her  sex, -and  it  never  occurred  to  him    ha    she 

could  enter  into  the  larger  problems  of  his  life      For  thi^ 

reason  he  had  never  asked^himself  whetLr  such  a  state 
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of  affairs  would  be  desirable.  In  reality  it  was  her  sym- 
pathy  ho  en  ed,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  himaelf  as 
he  chose  to  present  to  her. 

So  her  question  was  a  shock.  He  suddenly  beheld  his 
daughter  transformed,  a  new  personality  who  had  been 
thinking,  and  thinking  along  paths  which  he  had  never 
cared  to  travel.  "oror 

thll'^vtcEy-"  '^  "^^^'-  "  ^^^*  ^«  ^-  --« ^y 

She  sat  for  a  moment  on  the  end  of  the  bench,  gazing  at 
him  with  a  questioning,  searching  look  which  Ee  found 
disconcerting.  What  had  happened  to  his  daughter? 
He  little  guessed  the  tumult  in  her  breast.  She  herself 
could  not  fully  understand  the  strange  turn  the  conven- 
tion had  taken  towards  the  gateway  of  the  vital  things. 
It  is  natural  for  men  to  love  power,  isn't  it  ^  " 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  uneasily.      "I  don't 
know  what  youke  driving  at,  Victoria  " 

people"!"  '°"*'°^  ^^^  ""^'^  *°^  ^°'*""^*  °^  *  ^'^^^  °»»«y 
"That's  just  it,"  answered  Mr.  Flint,  with  a  dash  at 

this  opening;    "my  responsibilities  are  tremendous.      I 

can  t  relinquish  them." 

"There  is  no  —  younger  man  to  take  your  place ?    Not 

that  I  mean  you  are  old,  father,"  she  continued,  «  but  you 

S:;\hTr^'o^7"'^^'  ^"  ^^^'  life,  and  deserve  a  h^oli^ 

uT"Ln'/''L^''''T  ""^  ^'V:  yoj^^ge'-  man,"  said  Mr.  Flint. 
I  don  t  mean  to  say  I'm  the  only  person  in  the  world 

r«^wr  «*^«?"f '[d  *^«  stockholders' interests  in  the  North- 
eastern.  But  I  know  the  road  and  its  problems.  I  don't 
understand  this  from  you,  Victoria.     It  doesn't  sound  like 

^  K  «.  ,  *?  ^**F  ^®"'°^  &o*^«  l^elm  now,"  he  added,  with 
a  short  laugh  tinged  with  bitterness,  "I'd  be  i^ted^ 
over  the  country  as  a  coward."  ^^ 

«  wW  ^^^^  Victoria,  in  the  same  quiet  way. 
Why  ?     Because  a  lot  of  discontented  and  disappointed 
people  who  have  made  failures  of  their  lives  are  t^msZ 
give  me  as  much  trouble  as  they  can."  ^^ 
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fatWr'^X'rd!^'^  arealldi«appointed  au.  d....ontented, 

fj«l3^**v  '  "  "<'^»'»"«'?  M"--  fiint'  "you  a8k  me  that  que*, 
tion/  You,  ray  own  daughter,  about  people  who  are  try- 
ing  to  make  me  out  a  raacal !  "  ^ 

"I  don't  think  they  are  tryinjf  to  make  you  out  a  laacal 
—  at  least  most  of  them  are  not,"  said  Victoria.  "  I  don't 
think  the -what  you  might  call  the  personal  aspect 
enters  in  with  the  honest  ones."  * 

br^th  ^^'°'  ^""^  inexpressibly  amazed.     He  uien-      long 
"  Who  are  the  honest  ones  ?  "  ho  cried.    "  : 


Ni 


—  —  ..w..^ov  w«vo  .     jiu  uriuu.    "  ,  0  ,  >u  mean 

chariatlnsV^'"'"'  ™^  "'''"  daughter,  are  defending  these 

"Listen,  father,"  said    Victoria.      "I  didn't  mean  to 

worry  you,  I  didn  t  mean  to  bring  up  that  subject  to-day. 

°^®  T*  V  ^°  ^°^  *  ^^"^^^  *"^  ««e  the  now  Iwrn  " 
But  Mr.  Hint  remained  firmly  planted  on  the  l,ench. 

day  r' he  asked     '"''""^  ^"^  ^""^  "^^  '^'"  subject -some 
"Yes,"  said  Victoria.     She  sat  down  again.     "I  have 

often  wanted  to  hear  —  your  side  of  it." 

"Whose  side  have  ypu  heard  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Flint 
A  crimson  flush  crept  into  her  cheek,  but  her  father  was 

too  disturbed  to  notice  it. 

"  You  '^now,"  she  said  gently,  "I  go  about  the  country 

a  good  deal,  and  I  hear  people  talking,— farmers,  and  la- 

bourers,  and  people  in  the  country  stc  «.  -vho  don't  know 

that  I'm  your  daughter." 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Flint,  leaning  forward 

eagerly  and  aggressively. 

Victoria   hesitated,    turning   over  the  matter  in  her 
mina. 

"You  understand,  I  am  merely  repeating  what  they 

Buy  — 

^u-'Yv?'  y®8'"  ^e  interrupted,  "I  want  to  know  how  far 
this  thing  has  gone  among  them." 

"  Well,"  continued  Victoria,  looking    at  him  bravely, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  their  argument  it  is  this- 
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S^L  ?  ^^"^^^"^^P"  Railroads  control  the  politics  of  the 
State  for  their  own  benefit.  That  you  appoint  the  govern- 
ors  and  those  that  go  to  the  Legi«latare,Td  that-HiW 
Vane  gets  them  elected.  They  say  that  he  manages  a 
political  maehme- that's  the  right  word,  isn't  it?!!for 
you.  And  that  no  laws  can  be  passed  of  which  vou 
do  not  approve.  And  they  say  that  the  TouScians 
whom  Hilary  Vane  commands,  and  the  men  whom  they  pSJ 
mto  office  are  all  beholden  to  the  raUroad,  and  are  of  a  sort 
which  good  citizens  cannot  support.  They  say  that  the 
railroad  has  destroyed  the  peopled  government." 

Mr.  i-hnt,  for  the  moment  forgetting  or  ignoring  the 
charges,  glanced  at  her  in  astonishment.  The  arraign- 
ment  betrayed  an  amount  of  thought  on  the  subject  w4h 
he  had  not  suspected.  "'       ""*^" 

"Upon  my  word,  Victoria,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to 
take  the  stump  for  Humphrey  Crewe." 

hand^u'^n  hi^  ^""^  ^^^  *  womanly  gesture,  and  laid  her 
"I  am  only  telling  you -what  I  hear,"  she  said. 
Wont  you  explain  to  me  the  w.y  you  look  at  it? 
These  people  don't  all  seem  to  be  dishonit  men  or  char- 
latans. Some  of  them,  I  know,  are  honest."  And  her 
colour  rose  again. 

.oKJ^^'li^^^^^T.^^.P^f  ^""^  ^°*»^«»"  Mr.  Flint  declared 
vehemently.  « I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  to  you- 
the  subject  IS  too  vast,  too  far-reaching.  One  must  have 
had  some  business  experience  to  grasp  it.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  you're  not  inteUigent,  but  I'm  at  a  loss  where  to  begin 
with  you.  Looked  at  from  their  limited  point  of  view,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  had  a  case.  I  don't  mean  your 
him"  '  wr^^^^  Crewe -it's  anything  to  get  office  with 
mm.      Why,  he  came  up  here  and  begged  me  —  " 

xf   "^w""'!  ^^°^i"g  o^  Humphrey  Crewe,"  said  Victoria. 
Mr.  i^lint  gave  an  ejaculation  of  distaste. 
"Hes  no  more  of  a  reformer  than  I  am.     And  now 
we  ve  got  that  wild  son  of  Hilary  Vane's-  the  son  of  one 

H.^l-.f       Ju'!u^^  ^^^  associates -making  trouble. 
He  s  bitten  with  this  thing,  too,  and  he's  got  some  brains 
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fte^one  who  drove  you  home  that  evemng  from  Crewe'' 

away.  """""**'•"  ^'°'°"*  *»"«'''>'  ^^'^-g  h"  band 

h.!^  '^f'*,™?^  "'"'  'o  •>'■"  that  night,  but  I've  alwav. 

h^  came  UD  W°"'/"  '''■"•    '  '^"'^'"  »  Pa*-  onS 
eyer  ha^  iS  m^^"?.  ^™  »«  »  '"»■>'«'"  "  *->ki-^  to  as  I 

hJ^T  !5°"  y^to"*  W'^lled  that  first  vUit,  and  how  she 

low  X 7".ri^^  »^?  -  ^J«»1?-C  she  said,  in  a 
sort  ••  M?  'piinr  ^M'.?"^  ''°  ''•  ""'P'  ««"  •»  «n't  mj 

^n^^H-fe^  i^-e  ba^L^a-d^.^S 

The  president  of  the  Northeastern  dug  savaselT  into 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  and  suddenlv^n^IS  Jw 

tp^^L^  "^ '-  *-«•  -r  fj;.rKwiis: 

"Well,  I  won't  bore  you  with  that." 
^.  She  turned  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  bewUdered 

"?^!?'r\°'**""^°"°fi^  °^e'"  ^^  said. 

njoJ  c^m-^.^ff  .h*e°  Cl^  dlfys'"^;  ten^^/ 
We  ye  got  to  e.pect  the  wind  to  Lw  tern  Si  Si 

Victoria  smiled  at  him  faintly. 

i.1  *^''l*''^f  ^"^y  «^«  «*id,   "that   what  you  need 
w  a  trip  abroad.     Perhaps  some  day  you  wiU  JemembS 

"  Maybe  I'U  go  in  the  autumn,"  he  answered,  smiling 
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back  at  her.  "  These  little  flurries  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing more   than  mosquito-bites  —  only  mosquitoes  are 

irritating.     You  and  I  understand  each  other,  Victoria, 

and  now  listen.  I'll  give  you  the  broad  view  of  this 
subject,  the  view  I've  got  to  take,  and  I've  lived  in  the 
world  and  seen  more  of  it  than  some  folks  who  think  they 
know  it  all.  I  am  virtually  the  trustee  for  thousands  of 
stockholders,  many  of  whom  are  widows  and  orphans. 
These  people  are  innocent;  they  rely  on  my  ability,  and  my 
honesty,  for  their  incomes.  Few  men  who  have  not  had 
experience  in  railroad  management  know  one-tenth  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstructions  encountered  by  a  railroad 

E resident  who  strives  to  do  his  duty  by  the  road.  My 
usiness  is  to  run  the  Northeastern  as  economically  as  is 
consistent  with  good  service  and  safety,  and  to  give  the 
stockholders  the  best  return  for  their  money.  1  am  the 
steward  —  and  so  long  as  I  am  the  steward,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I'm  going  to  ^o  what  I  think  is  right,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  .'Ifficulties  that  confront  me." 

He  got  up  and  took  a  turn  or  two  on  the  pine-needles. 
Victoria  regarded  liim  in  silence.  He  appeared  to  her  at 
that  moment  the  embodiment  of  the  power  he  represented. 
Force  seemed  to  emanate  from  him,  and  she  understood 
more  clearly  than  ever  how,  from  a  poor  boy  on  an  obscure 
farm  in  Truro,  he  had  risen  to  his  present  height. 

"  I  don't  say  the  service  is  what  it  should  be,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  give  me  time  —  give  me  time.  With  all  this 
prosperity  in  the  country  we  can't  handle  the  freight. 
We  haven't  got  cars  enough,  tracks  enough,  engines 
enough.  I  won't  go  into  that  with  you.  But  I  do  expect 
you  to  understand  this:  that  politicians  are  politicians; 
they  have  always  been  corrupt  as  long  as  I  have  known 
them,  and  in  my  opinion  they  always  will  be.  The  North- 
eastern is  the  largest  property  holder  in  the  State,  pays 
the  biggest  tax,  and  has  the  most  at  stake.  The  politicians 
could  ruin  us  in  a  single  session  of  the  Legislature — and 
what's  more,  they  would  do  it.  We'd  have  to  be  paying 
blackmail  all  the  time  to  prevent  measures  that  would 
compel  us  to  go  out  of  business.     This  is  a  fact,  and  not  a 
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theory.     What  little  influence  T«YPrf  ««i:*-    n    t  , 
maintain  in  order  to  nrotert   fV«        P^l^t'cally  I  have  to 

holders  from  annihHatbn      It  i.nf  ^^^  ^^  •">'  «*"«k- 
concluded,  "that    Wdn^  to  «el  th^^^ '"^^^'"^'"  ^« 

comes  to  you  privately  and  w«nf      "^  ^'?^'  ^"  ^  ^"^  »nd 

«  Oh  fathpr  ''  v;  f -^  ^      ^^°*^  ^°"  *«  '^"y  him  off." 
the  people  I  seel^^^^^^^^^  ^"^'*  ^^^^«^«  that  of 

hoJst  Z\^lll^,J':iP    They  seem  so  kind  and 

r^;  ^  ^}^^  gave  a  short  laugh. 

there  who  ha,  oontroUed  every  office?„2f\""'"  T"' 
twentv-five  vpflr«  nr  «,,-„  ""^i^  omce  in  that  town   for 

crede.ftia™lfke  cattle      HI,  "l*"?^","!!!^"'  ™'«'  «"d 

phi^cT.r,:w^^;:tirfhe™^^^^^    ^ «-  «„.. 

Mr  xSingand  Mr*  *"»<'°"»''H'"''  o'the  talk  between 

for  the  Northeitern^  Ve  felt°tK  th?'  "  "'"^  *''"'«»  " 
she  could  not  tell  Lr  fcti  '"j'?  '"^  something 

argument/lS.  what'^^fo'^S^K  ^a'd  t'd^  Th""  ",! 
not,  indeed,  answer  Mr   FUr^f'o  .    ^'     ^"e  could 

ject.as  he  h^d  dTct^Kn^t^  ^S^Tr  W  "^  ">"  '""■ 
over,  as  she  well  knpw  \f.  %r  V  ^^-     ^"^  fore- 

men could  nreasi^vI^^wp/rV'^^'  t  "^^'^  ^^^°™  other 
he  had  borne  her  down      t'  ^'  ^«^«.  ^hem  down,  even  as 
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think.  Could  it  be  right,  in  a  position  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, to  acknowledge  evil  and  deal  with  it  as  evil  ? 
Ihat  was,  in  effect,  the  gist  of  Mr.  Flint's  contention. 
She  did  not  know.  She  had  never  (strangely  enough,  she 
thought)  sought  before  to  analyze  the  ethical  side  of  her 
father's  character.  One  aspect  of  him  she  had  shared  with 
her  mother,  that  he  was  a  tower  of  defence  and  strength, 
and  that  his  name  alone  had  often  been  sufficient  to  get 
difficult  things  done. 

Was  he  right  in  this  ?  And  were  his  opponents  char- 
latans, or  dupes,  or  idealists  who  could  never  be  effec- 
tive ?  Mr.  Crewe  wanted  an  office ;  Tom  Gaylord  had  a 
suit  against  the  road,  and  Austen  Vane  was  going  to 
bring  that  suit  I  What  did  she  really  know  of  Austen 
Vane  ?  But  her  soul  cried  out  treason  at  this,  and  she 
found  herself  repeating,  with  intensity,  "I  believe  in 
him  I  I  believe.in  him  I  "  She  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  able  to  stand  up  before  her  father  and  tell 

him  that  Austen  would  not  bring  the  suit  at  this  time 

that  Austen  had  not  allowed  his  name  to  be  mentioned 
for  office  in  this  connection,  and  had  spumed  Mr.  Crewe's 
advances.     But  she  had  not  seen  Austen  since  February. 

What  was  his  side  of  it  ?  He  had  never  told  her,  and 
she  respected  his  motives  —  yet,  what  was  his  side  / 
Fresh  from  the  inevitably  deep  impressions  which  her 
father's  personality  had  stamped  upon  her,  she  won- 
dered if  Austen  could  cope  with  the  argument  before 
which  she  had  V-«»«n  so  helpless. 

The  fact  that  .  .e  made  of  each  of  these  two  men  the 
embodiment  of  a  different  and  opposed  idea  did  not  occur 
to  Victoria  until  that  afternoon.  Unconsciously,  each 
had  impersonated  the  combatants  in  a  struggle  which 
was  going  on  in  her  own  breast.  Her  father  himself, 
instinctively,  had  chosen  Austen  Vane  for  his  antagonist 
without  knowing  that  she  had  an  interest  in  him.  Would 
Mr.  Flint  ever  know  ?  Or  would  the  time  come  when 
she  woidd  be  forced  to  take  a  side?  The  blood  mounted 
to  her  temples  as  she  put  the  question  from  her. 
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him  to  th«  P„f  T     u^t  °  ''*''  ™na'x»it,  she  had  driven 

from  the  platform"  and  ™ile"d'=  'a^d  ralo'rti-.r'-^ 
drove  through  thp  sil^nf  r^Z^l  "  •  t     °^  time,  as  she 

remained  af  vita  » "h^ugtVe^Ir'stilTt'' ^''T' 

tertre\^^:',o'^k-^ -^^^^^^^ 

elote  c^ril^^d^S^v.  t  o-lii'arre^^  ^/  AT  tt 

atoo^pL™'  V^;f  S'did'l^*^  thegn^try-sideV::; 
the  kfnrl  ^i  o  {  i  ^  "®*  ^**^^  the  sarae.  It  was 
a™  at  ttL'  best"^  T^r^th""*"  "t''^'*  country  pla"" 
meamngTa  day  for  an  event  •^"''^  ^'^'"  express  their 
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Victoria  was  troubled,  as  she  drove,  over  a  question 
which  had  recurred  to  her  many  times  since  her  talk  that 
mormng :  had  she  been  hypocritical  in  not  telling  her 
father  that  she  had  seen  more  of  Austen  Vane  thim  she 
had  implied  by  her  silence?     For  many  years  Victoria 
had  chosen  her  own  companions;  when  the  custom  had 
begun,  her  mother  had  made  a  protest  which  Mr.  Flint 
had  answered  with  a  laugh;  he  thought  Victoria's  judg- 
ment  better  than  his  wife's.     Ever  since  that  time  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  had  taken  the  attitude  of  having  washed 
her  hands  of  responsibility  for  a  course  which  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  ruin.     She  discussed  some  of  Victoria's 
acquaintances  with  Mrs.   Pomfret  and  other  intimates; 
and  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  lost  no  time  in  telling  Mrs.  Flint 
about  her  daughter's  sleigh-ride  at  the  State  capital  with 
a  young  man  from  Ripton  who  seemed  to  be  seeinff  en- 
tirely too  much  of  Victoria.     Mrs.  Pomfret  had  marked 
certain  danger  e:gns,  and  as  a  conscientious  woman  was 
obliged  to  speak  of  them.     Mrs.  Pomfret  did  not  wish  to 
see  Victoria  make  a  mesalliance. 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  Mrs.  Flint  had  cried,  lifting  herself 
from  the  lace  pillows,  "what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  — 
especially  when  I  have  nervous  prostration?  I've  tried 
to  do  my  duty  by  Victoria  —  goodness  knows  — to  brine 
her  up  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people  who 
are  my  friends.  They  tell  me  that  she  has  tempera- 
ment  — whatever  that  may  be.  I'm  sure  I  never  found 
out,  except  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  people  who 
have  it  IS  to  let  them  alone  and  pray  for  them.  When 
we  go  abroad  I  like  the  Ritz  and  Claridge's  and  that  new 
hotel  m  Rome.  I  see  my  friends  there.  Victoria,  it  you 
please,  likes  the  little  hotels  in  the  narrow  streets  where 
you  see  nobody,  and'  where  you  are  most  uncomfortable." 
(Miss  Oliver,  it's  time  for  those  seven  drops.)  "As  I 
was  saying,  Victoria's  enigmatical  —  hopeless,  although  a 
^rench  comtease  who  wouldn't  look  at  anybody  at  the 
baths  this  spring  became  wild  about  her,  and  a  certain 
type  of  elderly  English  peer  always  wants  to  marry  her. 
(1  suppose  I  do  look  pale  to-day.)     Victoria  loves  art. 
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and  really  knows  something  about  it.  She  adores  to 
potter  around  those  queer  places  abroad  where  you  see 
strange  Lnglish  and  Germans  and  Americans  wkh  red 
books  m  their  hands.  What  am  /  to  do  abourth7s  younff 
man  of  whom  you  speak  -  whatever  his  name  is  '^     I  sun 

C  llT'''  '"'1^  r'l^  ^^™-^^  ^^""^^  be  Just  like  he? 
But  what  can  I  do,  Fanny  ?     I  can't  manage  her    and 
It  s  no  use  going  to  her  father.      He  would  ^onlykueh 
Augustus  actuary  told  me  once  there  was  no  such    hf^; 
as  social  position  in  this  country  I  "  ^ 

r«ni;fri"''^°.  ""^u   °^  ^^^^'•«'"  ^^^s-   Ponifret  judicially 
replied  "are  too  busy  to  consider  position.     Xfiey  make 
^,  my  dear  as  a  by-product."     Mrs" Pomfret  smiled  and 
mentally  noted  this  aptly  technical  witticism  for™  e  agaTn 
fh^il  r^^r  *^'^  ^^'    ^'««"^d  th«  I^««e  of  Sharon,  "and 

Xd:;t^rmr^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^'  ^-^  -  ^^^^^  -^ 

"Tm  not  at  all  si-re  that  Victoria  is  going  to  souandf^r 
It,"  was  Mrs.  Pomfret's  comforting  remfrk.^  "  She  fs  too 

IT    {iirAr'^'  ^^'  ^'^  ?r  ^-^*  wealth  blind 
Jier.     1  wish  Alice  were  more  like  her,  in  some  wavs 

Alice  IS  so  helpless,  she  has  to  be  prodded  and  momptld 

XtT^^^'  1  ^„^^^'M«-^«  l^er  for  a  moment   7ndThen 

«  I  ^ar ''  i -^"^r^^i?*^  ^  sanatorium  for  six  monUis!" 

quite  5;:S."  ^'^  ^''-  *^^"''  "*^^'  «"°^P^^«^  Crewe  is 

"Poor   dear    Humphrey  I  "   exclaimed   Mrs.    Pomfret 
he  can  think  of  nothing  else  but  politics."  ^°™"et, 

the  crafTv  iZl'''^  ^o/ale  up  again,  as  yet,  the  deeds  of 
the  crafty  Ulysses.     In  order  to  relate  an  important  con 
versation  between  Mrs.  Pomfret  and  the  RoTof  Sharon 
we  have  gone  back  a  week  in  this  history  and  have  left 
Victoria- absorbed    in  her    thoughts-driving  over  a 
wood  road  of  many  puddles  that  led  to  the  Four^Corners 
near  Avalon.     The  road  climbed  the  song-laden  valW 
?!a^  ^?^^J  ^t^^i'"^  "°^^  with  scents  of  which  the  rain 

upL'd  wtr^^^^^^  ^"'  ''  ^^"^^  Victoria  reached  an 
upland  where  the  young  corn  was  springing  from  the 
black  lurrows  that  followed  the  contours  of  the  hilTsides! 
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where  the  big-eyed  cattle  lay  under  the  heavy  maples  aod 
oaks  or  gazed  at  her  across  the  fences. 

Victoria  drew  up  in  front  of  an  unpainted  fam-bouse 

•^1?^^°?.  **."*^®  *^®  '°*^'  »  farm-house  which  beean 
Jith  the  dignity  of  fluted  pUasters  and  ended  in  a  tum- 
ble-down  open  shed  filled  with  a  rusty  sleigh  and  a  hun- 
dred nondescript  articles  —  some  of  which  seemed  to  be 
moving.  Intently  studying  this  phenomenon  from  her 
runabout,  she  fanally  discovered  that  the  moving  objects 
were  children;  one  of  whom,  a  little  girl,  came  out  and 
stared  at  her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mary?  "  said  Victoria.  « Isn't  your 
name  Mary?'  ^ 

The  child  nodded. 

"I  remember  you,"  she  said;  ♦♦  you're  the  rich  lady 
mother  met  at  the  party,  that  got  father  a  job." 

Victoria  smiled.  And  such  was  the  potency  of  the 
■mile  that  the  bhild  joined  in  it.  *-         /  » 

•;' Where's  brother?"  asked  Victoria.     «He  must  be 
quite  grown  up  since  we  gave  him  lemonade." 
Mary  pointed  to  the  woodshed. 

**0  dear!"   exclaimed  Victoria,   leaping  out    of  the 
runabout  and  hitching  her   horse,  "aren't   you  afraid 
swne  of   those  sharp  iron   things   wiU   faU  on  him?" 
bhe  herself  rescued  brother  from  what  seemed  untimely 
and  certain  death,  and  set  him  down  in  safety  in  the 
middle  of  the  gr»39  plot.     He  looked  up  at  her  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  dignity  has  been  irretrievably  in- 
jured, and  she  laughed  as  she  reached  down  and  pulled 
nose.     Then  his  face,  too,  became  wreathed  in  smiles. 
**  Mary,  how  old  are  you?  " 
"Seven,  ma'am." 

"And  I'm  five,"  Mary's  sister  chimed  in. 
"I  want  you  to  promise  me,"  said  Victoria,  "that  you 
won  t  let  brother  play  in  that  shed.     And  the  very  next 
fame  1  come  1 11  bring  you  both  the  nicest  thing  I  can  think 

Mary  began  to  dance. 

**  We'U  promise,  we'll  promise  I  "  she  cried  for  both,  and 
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at  this  juncture  Mm.  Fitch,  who  had  run  from  the  wash- 
tub  to  get  into  her  Sunday  waist,  came  out  of  S»e  door 

So  you  hain't  forgot  me  I  "  she  exchiimed.     "  I  ^^ 
almost  afeard  you'd  forgot  me." 

**rve   been  away,"  said   Victoria,  gently   taking  the 
woman's  hand  and  sitting  down  on  the  doorstep 

"Don't  set  there,"  said  Mrs.   Fitch;   "come  int^  th. 

SmrnLn"^"'^  '"^^  ^^"  <i^ess-Ma'ry  I^'°°^^li"«ttt 

"Let  her  stay  where  she  is,"  said  Victoria,  putting  her 

Te  Outsit '^^  ^'"'-     "^«  ^^-  -^^  -"  i's  B« 

feltfet^mUr^'  ^^  '^^^^^^  ^'  conversation'^rTh: 

l^^t^7  ^*^"  ^'**^°^  °"  I"  ^^°*°"^  *»^ed  at  length. 
A  look  of  pam  came  into  the  woman's  eyes.  *^ 

VihJTi  ""k  "^  *°  r?^  f**  "^  "*d  ^°«e  so  much  gettin' 
SX:  i  1^"*  r"'  ^^'^"  P^~*'  *^»*  I  d°°'t  feel  M  if  I 
3hf  F-^'!  .^  ^^\.  "^  *^«°«  it  again -on  Saturday 
mght.  First  time  in  three  months.  The  manager  up  at 
Fairview  don't  .\now  it.     Eben  was  all  right  Monday^' 

J^m?.hr?'^*^J^°*°^^'^^P^     "WasTtffi'' 
•t  liL  T^      ^""^  ^  ^-^   ^^'^^F  ^'-  Vane  is  stayin'  up 
off  fh^»5l?"^^>~x^^?°^^'  t^^  fi"*  *^0"«e  as  you  turi 
oflf  the  hill  road.     Mr.  Vane  heard  some  way  what  vou^ 
done  for  us,  and  he  saw  Eben  in  Ripton  Safurd^  nTght 
and  made  him  get  into  his  buggy  and  come  home.    I 
guess  he  had  atime  with  Eben.     M?r  Vane,  he  came  abound 
here  on  Sunday,  and  gave  him  as  stiff  a  talkin'  to  L  he 
ever  got  I  guess      He  told  Eben  he'd  ought  to  bL  ashamed 
of  himself  goin'  back  on  folks  who  wa^  t?yin'  to  help  hfm 
pay  his  mortgage.     And  I'll  say  this  for  Eben,  he  wm 
downright  ashamed.     He  told  Mr.  Vane  he  couM  lick  C 

Mv  T?     ***"1,^^""^  ^^i°'  and  Mr.  Vane  said  he  would. 
My,  what  a  pretty  colour  you've  got  to-day  I" 
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Mrs.  Fitch  insisted  upon  untying  the  horse,  while  Vic- 
tom  renewed  her  promises  to  the  children. 

There  were  two  ways  of  going  back  to  Fairview,-a 
long  and  a  short  way,  —and  the  long  way  led  by  Jabe 
Jenney's  farm  Victoria  came  to  the^  tori  in  the^oa^ 
pau8«d,-and  took  the  long  way.  Several  times  after 
this,  she  pulled  her  horse  down  to  a  walk,  and  was  appar- 
ently on  the  point  of  turning  around  again  :  a  disinterested 
observer  m  a  farm  wagon,  whom  she  passed,  thought  that 

^ff\l  ^'''u^^h\?''^'r.  "  ^^^  fi"<^  Ko"««  a^ter  you  turn 
off  the  hill  road,"  Mrs.  Fitch  had  said.  She  could  stilL 
of  course,  keep  on  the  hill  road,  but  that  would  take  he^ 
to  Weymouth,  and  she  would  never  get  home. 

It  18  useless  to  go  into  the   reasons  for  this  act  of 
Victoria  s.     She  did  not  know  them  herself.     The  nearer 

W^'■i^^^^^''•  ^«""«y'8'  the  more  she  wished  herself 
back  at  the  forks.  Suppose  Mrs.  Fitch  told  him  of  her 
visit!  Perhapp  she  could  pj«s  the  Jenneys' unnoticed. 
The  chances  of  this,  indeed,  seemed  highly  favourable,  and 
It  was  characteristic  of  her  sex  that^she  began  to  pray 

fpZ"""^  V^'V"^'  J}'""  «^«  *"™«d  off  the  hill  Foul 
feeling  as  though  she  had  but  to  look  back  to  see  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  bridges. 

J.^nT^'t-  ^«°^«'"b«r«d  the  farm  now;  for  Mr.  Jabe 
Jenney,  being  a  person  of  importance  in  the  town  of  Leith, 
had  a  house  commensurate  with  his  estate.  The  hous^ 
was  not  large,  but  its  dignity  was  akin  to  Mr.  Jenney's 
position  :  It  was  painted  a  spotless  white,  and  not  a  shingle 
or  a  nail  was  out  of  place.  Before  it  stood  the  great  trees 
planted  by  Mr    Jenney's  ancestors,  which  Victoria  and 

^n^^^tK^^lMfi^^*^"  P^"'«^  «°  their  drives  to  admire! 
and  on  the  hillside  was  a  little,  old-fashioned  flower  ga^^ 
f  h^fL  '''  «l"«tered  about  the  small-paned  windows,  Ind 
Twi  ^T^f  "^i""?  *°  ,*^"  '««^  «"d  Pi^l^™  of  the  pirch 
known  ^**M  ""K^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  «he  had  never  before 
known  as  Mr.  Jenney's)  flashed  into  Victoria's  mind 
before  she  caught  sight  of  the  great  trees  themsSves 
looming  against  the  sombre  blue-black  of  the  skv  •  the 
wind,  rising  fitfully,  stirred  the  leaves  with  a  sound  Ike 
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falling  waters,   and   a  great  drop  fell  upon  her  cheek 
Victoria  raised  her  eyes  in  alarm,  and  across  the  onen 
spaces,  toward  the  hills  which  pilJd   h Ur  cT  «,uV  l.;T 
y^J,T""V>  t^^',"»«  •*  ^^'"^«  veil  of   Li        S^'tolS  'e'd 

a   aullTer''  o?  '^'  '^rf^''  "f  ^''^  ^«"«'  recHlliiga  fam 
a^  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond -she  must  not  be  caught 

read^'out 't?'»  ^''"''''''^:  ""^   ^^'  ^•"^^^  *^«^«  «^emed  to 
reach  out  to  her  a  protecting  shelter.     She  snoke  to  tl,« 

horse.     Beyond  the  farm-house,  on  the  other  Tie  of  thl 
road  was  a  group  of  gray,  slat'e-shingle?  arns  anS  here 

The  person  thus  addressed  had  led  a  voune  horse  tn 
:!:^'^'^' '^' ^P^}^Syyhich  bubbled  out^f^rsu^^a"^^^^^^ 
hard  by ;  and  the  horse,  quivering,  had   barelf  touched 

?n'.  the  hlft  *"  ''''  r'''  ""rir  ^'  ^^"«d  backiVd    -e^k 
ing  the  halter-rope  taut.     Then  followed,  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  a  series  of  man(BUvres  on  the  pirt  of  the  horse  to 
get  away,  and  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  prevent  tldland 
inasmuch  as  the  struggle  took  place  in  tfe  Sdle  oVthe 

Z  thl'l?  "\^'l*^  '*°P-  ^y  ^^«  t'™«  the  pe  son  had 
got  the  horse  by  the  nose, -shutting  off  his  wind  --the 
rain  was  coming  down  in  earnest.  '       ^ 

J'Dnve  right  in,"  cried  Mr.  Jenney,  hospitably;  "you'll 
fvl  M^  fK'?"^'  ^"^^^°'  *^^^^'«  'lady^comin^'     ^wT^j 

Aulten"  VatT  *^-^l^'f  ^^''  ""«*  ^«  «°  ^re.  She  felt 
dare  look  to  !h  "^"t^  ^^?'/  "P«"  ^«^'  ^"^  she  did  not 
Th!l  i^^  "^^*  °''  ^^^*  »s  «^e  drove  into  the  barn 

There  seemed  no  excuse  for  any  other  course. 

How  be  you?  "  said  Mr.  Jenney  ;  "  kind  of  luckv  vou 

te:o;tTt'o"H'  "••^'^''  ^U  ^r'^  bave  been  sJaC 
oeiore  you  got  to  Harris's.     How  be  you?     I  ain't  seen 

you  since  that  highfalutin  party  up  to  Crewe's  "  '" 

Its  very  kind  of  you  to  let  me  come  iu,  Mr.  Jenney. 
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If 


STjiinron?'"^"'"^'  ""^^  a  boot,  and-I  r^dly  ought  to 

^7*"  y»°^°"»  produced  the  raincoat  from  nnder  the 
•Bat  The  garmiTf  was  a  dark  blue,  and  Mr.  Jenney  felt 
of  tsgosaamer-  with  a  good-natured  oonteml 

clo  h  "  h«7.n       !i  '^  *f  ?^  "*°.™  ^^  '^  •«  ""«»» cheeae. 
cloth,    he  declared,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  white 
•heet  of  the  storm.     "  Would  it,  Austen  I  " 
She  turned  her  head  slowly  and   met  Austen's  eves 

i.eTow  del^th  ^'  •^"^  ™  4^«^^^*  that  he'^^TighS 
seehow  deep  the  colour  mantUng  in  her  temples !  His 
head  was  bare,  and  she  had  never  really  martJd  before 

^vXn^«lT^«^  "^  ''  °\^"  «^«"^<^«"'  ^or  he  wore^ 
S?L  H-  '^"^  ''P^^  •*  ***«  ^^^'^  revealing  a  bronzed 
throat.  His  sinewy  arms  ~  weather-burned,  too  ~We 
bare  above  the  elbows.  ®  ® 

nnf  Sim  ***°"\''^  ^®''  P"?*^"^  "Pr^g  to  l»er  lips,  but  she 
put  them  .rom  her  as  subterfuges  unworthy  of  him      Sh! 

Onli     T^T  't^**'^  -  "*»'  '^id  »^«  *»»l72e  her  motive 
Once  more  beside  him,  the  feeling  of  con/dence,  of  S 
n  him,  rose  within  her  and  swept  all  else  away- b,rS^ 
m  a  swift  consuming  flame  the  doubts  of  aSence      iS 
took  her  hand  but  sh%  withdrew  it  quickly.         "'''     ^' 

least  tr.''"'"^'*' ^"'^"^"^^«^^-"f°'*«»*te, at 

retort'ef  ^'  ^''  "^'"^"^  ^^"  '^^^  *^«  ^^^^  ^ou,"  she 

Wo^??*'*  •^T°®^  "^^^  hitching  the  horse  and  throwin.?  a 
blanket  over  him.     Suddenly,  before  they  realized  Tfh! 

t"  ofX-'^  T  ^'^  ^*°""'  -HhSttp  a'int^ 
V^JlT.u    *^®^r^.^?«*  gave  rise  to  an  awkward  silence 

&  In  tlJ;  :^'f  '*'^  ^''  "  ^^^^^  «'rov«  vainly  to 
dwarfed  and  hT"*"^  '"^"f °*.'  ?^  ^^^^'  trivialities  become 
on  tJltoman"'"''^^'  *°^  '^^  '"^^«°  «^  -«^  °««--ns  is 

abr't^IyTnTtiSer'  "^  '^"^^•"  «^^  -<^-"-'t  it 
He  laughed. 
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baTk^fn  ttn  Tr\r"\  h  ^''\  ^«"-- you've  come 
oacK^m  seuHon   for  it.      I   ho|>e  that  yo.r  mother    is 

**  ^f»»"  replied  Victoria,  simply,  ♦*  the  '      -s  iu  •>ed  h«r 
r".oh  Lf^"^  ''^  ^'  baok,-Vlike  mv  .  vn      i^^y "^ 
raoh  better  -and  especiaUy  thin  ,>art  of  it, '  .she  «ided^ 

y.;"°hT.aid"  *"  ''"  "<"""-"-•  Jenney  «  exf^otin' 
Victoria  hesitated.     To  refaw  would  be  unirracioii.. 

•»j  ■    j^Pj?'     *'"•  Jenney  met  her  on  the  dooraten 
Mdconducted  her  into  that  wnotam  re«rved  toS 

SS^  ^^!   ^'^T'  '^"'   "»  ^l"''''  '••»  fl«t-  old-faehS 

«n^ri  wTh'^k"'''^'?  ^^^  ^"^*  ""^1  Mr.  .Wey  r^! 
app^red  with  shining  face  and  damp  hair.  ^ 

fK.  ^<'»'"  ^^^'"se  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs,  Jennev  "but 
the^upper's  on  the  stove,  and  I  have  to  run  out  now  and 

Mr.   Jenney  was  entertaining.     He  had  the  shrewd 

tvTn'fT  "  p^'",^  ^^r  "^^  characteri^rc  of  the  b^ft 
type  of  New  England  farmer,  and  Victoria  got  alon^  wfth 
h^m  famously.  His  comments  upon  his  neighSwere 
kindly  but  incisive,  except  when  the  questkm  of  '  Jrit 
Zl  ?.°™  ""''^Z'^  'o  him.  Austen  Vane  he  hSt 
SL  V-  .°^'-*°^  dwelt  upon  this  subject  a  little  lonfer 
t^n^^Victoria,  under    the    circumstances,  would    hfve 

J^nn^!  *'«°'^  ?"f  ^^'^  j*^*^  1^^«  it  ^^  home/'  said  Mr 
Jenney,  "and  helps  with  the  bosses  and  cows  Ihe  sTmf Is 
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th;te,  ^n/S'laf  J"'°^  ^'"""'■'»  «"t  of 

won't  stop  raining  fo/hours     fift"  T^'Tn  .'""""«'  " 

you're  going  to  walk  right  in^^  P**'  '  *"  "«^y>  »■«' 

'        '"  NoVlTnol'l?:°  '?  «°'"  ^''=*''"*  e«I„in,ed. 

said  C  Jennry  '  Tj  "1^^^'.  ^"'^i'  ^et  at  home." 
Victoria, -that^  only  Lrie  hoi  ,  """'  ^T  ^o"'  Mi^ 
give  ,«.  It's  the  honC Thav°ne  vou  "T."  m"*,"'  «""''' 
Victoria  thought  that  no  courti^pTS'i  J««dded,  — and 
invitation  better.  She  wouWnofK  ""'•''  ""J™  ""«)«<»  "> 
Her  mother  was  inaccejueitv'll '"''"''/'  Fairview. 
would  think  of  kerrarng  at  Iil?r'"?.^ '*''.'''"'''''» 
the  great,  lonely  house  nf  Vl.^  7  ■     ^^"  ?"='""  of 

.waited  her  single  pretence  ■^Jf'i^"""'"."^  """""  which 
in?  to  sit  downVitrtrer;fm;L^^^A",i™"f '"1 W- 
\vu3  the  only  obstacle      Ho  /«  ^if' j    ,  ^  ^**"^^-    Austen 

and  now  '^Ip^^^ra^k^tttf^tirMr^?'''''^ 
The   look    of    prosDeptivft^Ko-       •  .^  ^'^^^  Penney. 

woman's  face  deSrvlItor^^^^"'^'"^'"'  ^  '^'  »«^ 
"I'll  stay,  with  pleasure,"  she  said. 

^bTe^irt-iJ^^^^^^  satacross  the 

his  grave  look  upon  herT  she  talti^  consciousness  of 
colour  in  her  cheek      jil\^A  1  .  r    ,  ^,  heightened   the 
Victoria  heard  how  Jlllutf  ^^"^f  dui;ing  the  meal, 
doing  in  Sprin/field    anH  h      '^,^°"«)' «  o^est  son   was 
wasfeachinK  rntheWesr  ^^fu^T?™^  ^^^^^^^ 
that  land  of^erpl  ual  XTerv  to  fh«  '^- ^°"f  ^"'°P«'  - 
the  girl  spoke  so  simply  STivHv'Jl"'"  ^T'l'^^^- 
•ders  she  had  seen  that  fih«T.u  !l  ^,^^  ^""^^  ^^  the  won- 
long  after  thTmeaf  was  fiLthp'/    «  T^^^^? '^^^^ 
observed,  with  a  sL:IL\':^:^;^,ZCL'^^^^^  tl 
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Ctfut^  '»PP'"«»»  of  thi,  experience,  d.e  had  been 
AuLL:"'  """^  """"^  '^^  yo".  «  you-U  aUow  me,"  said 

8o;E'd\Tdrivrg^abtfat''Sirr''^  *J'-  ^'"'-    I'» 
answered.         ^  '  ""S""'  '  "^''^  'Wnk  of  it,"  she 

Austei  back  "      ''*''^y<"'"  h'"!h  up  and  go  and  fetch 
"Certain,-'  Mr.  Jenney  agreed. 

tJs'tnTfett"^:^,^^^^^^^^^^^^  ot  the 

Tntes^^sib-*^-^""^^^^^^^^ 

reiirj  Tt'r,:rd"isis  -r?^ "» '"^^t  <"  ^^ 

pw  delicate*  Artho„ZmuT?t\''i  "^"f"  ''"«  ^'dl 
her,  that  he  should  havfspoken  so^  """  "■"^^""""ling  of 

-  enjCd^lf  t^  ''^'-"  "•"  —-l.  in  a  low  voice.    .  I 

add4'"'^it'L''rcr;4Stirtott  lin" "» -"»•  -"<• 

hTusSdr-  --"-^  -"»:?•  he' at"  e-vlt-ran^ 

She  laughed  with  him,  softly,  at  this  sallv 
^^;Not  to  speak  of  the  visit'you  Z^L,  them,"  she 

any  longer!^  ^      "'"'  ''''™  '  o-n't  stand  the  cit^ 

leffRipTnt' t^ls'o^croV'Tt  *%*1?  ""  '"'^  "«  »«-> 
They  /ere  like  pnW™  and  .^u    , '""  ■"<"''"  »"™'»- 

.^ounds  of  their%tr;riTs^utiraL7fc»„^d° 
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of  communication.  Victoria  suddenly  remembered — with 
an  access  of  indignation  -  her  father's  words,  "I  do  not 
know  what  sort  he  is,  but  he  is  not  my  sort."  A  while 
ago  and  she  had  blamed  herself  vehemently  for  loSn^ 

^„ofj^/-"T  ''•*?^  ""V  ^^  **^*  ^^  suddenly  becomi 
sanctified  in  her  sight.     She  did  not  analyze  her  feeling 

thlf^,r.^^"'  t\!^u  T^  co°«»imed  with  a  fierce  de«irf 
that  JUS  ice  shouhi  be  done  him.  "  He  was  honourable  - 
honourable!"  she  found  herself  repeating  under  her 
breath.  No  man  or  woman  could  l^k  into  hil  i^l 
toke  his  hand    sit  by  his  side,  without  feeling  th^he 

ThiH  ton  ^^'^"^^^^"r  .*^^'  ""«*  ^  ^»d«  to  tnow  it. 
Lu^^  w^  to  ^  distinguished  from  opportunists  and 
self-seekers,  from  fanatics  who  strike  at  random.  His 
chief  possession  was  a  priceless  one— a  conscience. 

l,«;f  L  r?f  !"'u  *  '"^"l^^  ^^"^  ^^"^  the  moment  that  he 
had  been  lifted,  by  another  seeming  caprice  of  fortune 

An\T  ^^^^^tjire  the  agony  whereof  was  eASte.' 

1^    u'./°**  ^^^^  the  ceaseless  pricking  memory  of  it 

would  abide      The  barriers  had  riJ^n  higher  since  he  hi 

Fnow  the^^  ^"'  '';^i  ^"  '^'^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^«'  ^^  ^ 
h,Wirt  '^^^^°f  o^  ^er  presence.  Could  he  only  trust 
himself  to  guard  his  tongue !  But  the  heart  on  such 
occasions  will  cheat  language  of  its  meaning. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  since  I  saw  you  last^  "  she 

"oltce."     """'^"  *^"'  ^^^  ''^  ^'^'^'^"^  tJl^  a  life  of 

"Sometimes  I  wish  I  did,"  he  answered,  with  a  laugh; 

"the  humdrum  existence  of  getting  practice  enougft*^ 

keep  a  horse  is  not  the  most  exciting  in  the  world.     To 

,fLP*^ticular  deed  of  violence  do  you  refer?" 
th^fir         .«f.^ieX«™ent,  which  is  in  every  one»s  mouth, 
that  of —assistmg  Mr.  Tooting  down-stairs." 

'  1    have   been  defamed,"  Austen  laughed;    "he  feU 

is  ^  ^^''^\    ^"'  ^  ^  ^*^«  »  somethat  evil  repu- 
tation, and  as  he  came  out  of  my  entry,  people  draw 

their  own  conclusions.     I  can't  imagine  wh^o  SdVou  S 
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rf.e  LgSf^"  "'"  »'■'«•  ■»<»  P-^'d  «ver  it  «>  l„„g  that 

J^he  trembled  at  the  vigo«u,  p..«i„„  he  p„,  i„,„  ,^^ 
"Nc,  I  don't  mean  it,"  she  said  gently. 

.nd^rnWh'^t%\:r„iS  iSVe^t^^^^^^^^ 
f^fe.fi7h^erf^.rr.ofthem^V^^^^^^ 

to  WkTt'^'^Yo?!  "'"•;""/'  '"  '««"«f>^  that  it  fe,^. 

monosyiuUe      "I  ™f  ^.V?''"  ™  »»"  ">an^the 
dow  »nH  if  ..  •      1  "  «^e  'hat  mountain  from  my  win- 
aow,  and  it  senously  interferes  with  mv  work      i\Z\V 
ought  to  move  into  iiothor  building  "^       ^^     '  """' 
Ihere  was  a  little  catch  in  her  laugh. 

somerm^es^^ri  'L.^andTmetfrnTsIrr:  tt^  """ 

A^r  ^"^  ''■"  ^'^  *''«  ™"™  f™-"  'ta  peak?"  said 
"  No.     Oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see  it !  "  she  exehumed. 
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Some  such  image,  some  such  vision  of  his  fiffur«  nn  f  K. 

d^to.  the  governorship,  and  i  wanterto-to  ^^ 

the'notr^''Th''°''°'Ty'"  ^'"^  A™*«"'  "but -I  valued 
^S  Ms  a^^L-Jt^Hht  Sea— Ste^ 

canaidatel     I  have  roamed  about  the  Stitf  «n,l  r  t,. 
madesome  very  good  friends  here  ami      „*?;  "moLZ 

thfnt"  nt  ^j"'''  i"™  been  absurd  ol  me  even  to 

I  assure  yoT"lt"l^/°rH  "•"  P"«<"""    friendships! 
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on^SJllS  ^SS^-  -^^^  ^e  ^-<i  at 

knowThdrowrvafue^Tf  f?^"'  ^  *^^"^'  ^^^«  ^o  not 
as  Mr.  Redbrook  and  Mr  Jen^f  V  "'""'  ""^  «»«h  men 
sufficiently  in  me  and  h'm v^nti^  ?'"  T  *"^  ^«"«ved 
me  to  be  their  candidate"  Sr«  1^'\?^  ^^  P"^P°««  t°  a«k 
"and  I  believed  that  the  «""-  ^^  ""^^  '"'^^"^>' 

not  have  felt  justified  n  ref us h^r'Th^^^^^^  T '  /  «^^«"^d' 
I  have  always  thought  of  von  «?•  ^^\'l  "^^^^  ^  °»eant. 
of  action,  iut  I  Sfd  „o  see  f  L"'l^''^^*'^*'"  ^"^  «  ™a^ 
She  hesitated  once  mo^e  ?n.]  li  1  °^*?''^^  ^"  ^^"^  ^ay." 
did  not  fail  of  its  Sr  cl'appefl  '^^r:i''.^  '  T"''^^^^  ^^^^ 
you  would  be  publiclv  ODDos^nt'  J"^  u""**  '^'"^^'^^  ^^at 

not  realize  that  you  would^notf^r^.^  ^^^'''     ^"^  ^  ^id 

On  the  last  word  she  faltP,  p,1       1  **",  criticise -mine." 
Had  she  gone  too  far  ?  ^  *°^  ^^'"'^^  «*  J^i«  Profile. 

"I  felt  that  you  would  understanrl  "  1,^ 
could  not  trust  himself  to  Zak  furth'p.      ??«^^'"«d.     He 
she  know  ?    And  how  mnnK        *uither.     How  much  did 

,  His  reticence   servecTonwTio??"^!."  of  grasping? 
elevate  it.     It  was  imnn«=nY   *     ^^""^'^y  ^^^  trust  — to 

thing  of  that  whTS  wasTn  Mm  ^'.''  •"'  '°  ^^^^  «°"^^ 
She  was  a  woman      And  ^f  /v    ""^  ''"^''•"^  ^«^  utterance, 
the  holding  of  2";  Poat  she  ^ITI  ^'^T  ^^^^  b«««  ^ut 
who  couldlceep  slnt  untr   hesLnTr^""""*     ^  "'^'^ 
be  a  rock  of  .Sight  and  honou;^'nS    L^^^^^^ 
with  a  surging  of  iov  thaf  tK«  i;«k!    i.    ,    .^  ^^^^  now, 
from  it  wa!  the  beicon  of  trth  ^  A  f '    -"^  '^^"  «^"""^' 
her  lips  -  the  question  for  wMch  L^Sr  'T^^'"^  «^ 
enng  strength.     Whatever  thr.!.      ^  ^T^  ^^®°  ^ath- 

agitation  whether  l,e  divined  3  J*      '''•  "-"ndored  in 

turned  hig  face  slowly  loW   *  ■n™'*'''"*^*'''^^-  He 

«"y  TO  ners,  and  his  eyes  were  troubled. 
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"Yes,"  he  said. 

«No!lr"  n^rT*^'^*^\-P*'!^  mv  feelings,"  she  went  on. 
r.     *T""x?°\'  *°*  ^^^^«  ^°'  *^e  truth —  as  you  see  it 
Do  the  Northeastern  Railroads  wrongf ull/ /ovwrthii 
State  for  their  own  ends  ?"  ^  govern  inis 

niihf't"'  *''°'  ^  !l^  *.^u"«^^*  **^®'  ^*  afterwards,  in  the 
night,  was  surprised  at  her  concise  phrasing,  suggestiv^ 

?Snn  T,T\''^^  T""^  reflection.  But  at  the  moment,  I?! 
though  he  had  been  prepared  for  and  had  braced  himself 
against  something  of  this  nature,  he  was  neverthXss 
speech!"^  ^         *^''*^"*'  ^'^^  ^'"^^^  directnerof  he^ 

"That  is  a  question,"  he  answered,  "which  you  wiU 
have  to  ask  your  father."  ^ 

"I  have  asked  him,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  « I  want 
to  know  what— you  believe." 

;;  You  have  asked  him  I  "  he  repeated,  in  astonishment. 

JfJ  I'  K^"""  '""'*''*  *^^°^  ^^^^^  i°  ^king  you,  I  am 
unfair  to  him  in  any  way -or  that  I  doubt  his  sincerity. 
We  have  been", (her  voice  caught  a  little)  "the  closJt 
fnends  ever  since  I  was  a  child."  She  pa4d.  "But  I 
want  to  know  what  you  believe." 

'^^^  ^?u*.,J^l*  ^^®  emphasized  the  last  pronoun  sent 
another  thrill  through  him.  Did  it,  then,  make  any  dS- 
ference  to  her  what  he  believed?  Did  she  meJn  4 
d^erentiate  hira  from  out  of  the  multitude  ?  He  had 
to  steady  himself  before  he  answered :  — 

She  turned  to  him  again. 

ia  iTte  "^  ^'*''  evading?"  she  asked.  "I  am  sure  it 
18  not  because  you  have  not  settled  convictions.  And  I 
have  asked  you  — a  favour." 

/on'lJT  ^ave  done  me  an  honour,"  he  answered,  and 
faced  her  suddenly.  "You  must  see,"  he  cried,  with  a 
power  and  passion  in  his  voic9  that  startled  and  thrilled 

fZ  1?  ^t\  ^'r^  """^^  ^^  ^^  i*'«  because  I  wish  to  be 
fair  that  I  hesitate.  I  would  teU  you  —  anything.  I  do 
not  agree  with  my  own  father, -we  have  been  — apart 


d-z^y^ 
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Ait  t:Zr:\^^^[^^^^^^^  ^^  -t  agree  with 
^nnot  help  seeing  thdr  ;Ji^?'^f  ^tw%r°«^-  ^"^  ^ 
are  the  result  of  an  evolution  °^^'®'^-    These  practices 

time      They  were  forced  to  cope  wkh''^^"^^?"  ^^  *^«i' 
wav  they  did,  or  go  to  the  wal?^  Th      conditions  in  the 
of  Ueving  that  the  practires  L I  i7  ""^^^  *^^^  "^'«tat« 
.  "  Oh  I  »  she  exclaim^ra  SLt^^         necessary  to-day." 
these  words.     «  Oh,  and  you  £  i^T^i  ''°^  ''^^'^^"  ^"  »* 
explanation  seemed  so  fiimnl«      ^®  ^^?®^  *^^  "ot^  "    His 
and  beyond  that  he  was  s^^e  '  "00^^^'     ^°^  «^ve 
word.     Had  he  nnf  ol^  1^  ^-onviction  ran?  in  everv 

di^greeinrwitVh°^  ^T tTa'Ael  'J V^^^  ^^ 
to  condemn;  he  had  seen  their  sidVff  .*t.  ^^®°  '^°^ 
demned  him.     He  must  have ^'ultL  ^^^^  ^hey  who  con- 

"I  believe  such  pmctices  ire  „ 'r ^' '^^ 
said  firmly.     «  A  new /?enerat?on  h?    ""^^^^^^Y  now,"  he 
more  iealous  of  its  pdiS  rtZ^^'^'"!  ^  *  ^«««r«tion 
nd  0/  them  by  farming  them^ou^t     1"°,*  '^  ^H!^'^^  *«  »>« 
place  even  in  the  older  meT  hll'  m    ^^*"^^  ^^  ^^^en 
Redbrook,  who  simply  id  ^ot  tHnt^^  ^T"^  ^^^  ^r. 
ten  yeara  ago.     Men  of  thfs  tvoe  Ih^""*  t''t  ^"^^^^^'^^ 
are    ready    to    asanm/  ^iT  •   ^^  '  ^^®  °onld  be  leaders. 

to  deal  Lr5°y  ^^^iS,':r'^iS""-^.«"^^ 
w  a  matter  of  belipf  t  k  r  .  citizens  alike.  This 
father  do  noc!  Tht  L^rj-r-^''  ^^^"*  ^^^^^ 
people.  I  belong  to^oi^^fnl.^^'^'''*']^'  »°d  I  «ee  the 
With  the  convicLL  thefSr«  °^'r/*'^">^*««»«then 
they  are  in  a  position  of  Wr^L^n^^'-K  ^^^  ^^'^  ^hat 
owners  of  their  propertv  th«7.  ^^P^^f  bihty  toward  the 

"""T^t'^^^^^^en^^^  ''  blamed  for  hesi. 

And  the  practices  are— harl?"  v  *    • 

.    "They  are  entirely  subversive  of  I^"*«^^^J^cd. 

lean  government,  to  sa/tre  leL?"  .^^'j^fP^^^  «^  ^mer- 

He  was  thinking  nffLH-'^P^^^^  Austen,  frrimlv 
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taries  of  the  Blue.  The  moon  fell  down  behind  the  oppo- 
site ndge,  and  the  road  ran  through  a  deep  forest.  He  no 
longer  saw  the  shades  of  meaning  in  her  face,  but  in  the 
blackness  of  Erebus  he  coiUd  have  sensed  her  presence  at 
his  side.  Speech,  though  of  this  strange  kind  of  which 
neither  felt  the  strangeness,  had  come  and  gone  between 
them,  and  now  silence  spoke  as  eloquently.  Twice  or 
thrice  their  eyes  met  through  the  gloom,  and  there  was 
light.  At  length  she  spoke  with  the  impulsiveness  in  her 
voice  that  he  found  so  appealing. 

"  You  must  see  my  father  —  you  must  talk  to  him.     He 
doesn  t  know  how  fair  you  are  I  " 

To  Austen  the  inference  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Flint  had 
conceived  for  him  a  special  animosity,  which  he  must  have 
mentioned  to  Victoria,  and  this  inference  opened  the  way 
to  a  wide  speculation  in  which  he  was  at  once  elated  and 
depressed.  Why  had  he  been  so  singled  out?  And  had 
Victoria  defended  him  ?  Once  before  he  remembered  that 
she  had  told  him  he  must  see  Mr.  Flint.  They  had  gained 
the  ridge  now,  arid  the  moon  had  risen  again  for  them, 
striking  black  shadows  from  the  maples  on  the  granite- 
cropped  pastures.  A  little  farther  on  was  a  road  which 
might  have  been  called  the  rear  entrance  to  Fairview 
What  was  he  to  say? 

"I  am  afraid  Mr.  Flint  has  other  things  to  do  than  to 
see  me,^  he  answered.     « If  he  wished  to  see  me,  he  would 

Vict^iL"^"^  ^°"  ^°  *^  ^^  ^'™'  ^^  ^®  ^®^®  *®  ^^  y®^^"  ^'*^ 
•♦  Yes,"  he  replied,  «  but  that  is  not  likely  to  happen, 
indeed,  you  are  giving  my  opinion  entirely  too  much  im- 
portance in  your  father's  eyes,"  he  added,  with  an  attempt 
to  carry  it  off  lightly;  "there  is  no  more  reason  why  he 
should  care  to  discuss  the  subject  with  me  than  with  any 
other  citizen  of  the  State  of  my  age  who  thinks  as  I  do." 

'  Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  said  Victoria  ;  "  he  regards  you  as  a 
person  whose  opinion  has  some  weight.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
±le  thinks  of  you  as  a  person  of  convictions  —  and  he  has 
heard  things  about  you.     You  talked  to  him  once,"  she 
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seeing  that  Austen  was  silent     "   """  "^'''"C  «^«  ^^»«<J. 
said  about  the  cha,.  I  of  Tub  *io  nn!  "^"^  '"''\'^''*^  ^^'^t  >«» 
appeal  to  him.     And  oh^Son't  „^'"'°"/"  ^H"  ^^«^«  ^«"Id 
have  a  faculty  of  differW  w^?h  n2"T'^  •  V^^'  ^»™  •'     Vou 
with  them.     My  faK  ha«  in  .^   ^^^^  '^'^^*°"*  quarrelling 
hard  to  do  rightVs  he  sees  it      v"^  '"''"'  "'"^  ^«  *"««  s^ 
he  was  a  poof  farmed  son,  and  Iwt  ITl    ''"^'"^^^^  ^^»' 
fourteen   in   Brampton,   runn"n^  .rri' ^  T"  ^°  ^^^^  «' 
printer.     He  never  had  Inv  adlnf     ""^^  ^°'  "   ^«»ntry 
made  for  himself,  anS  he  haVt  "fi'hfhi!"''^'.  *^«««  ^« 
school  against  men  who  were  nof  a?         l"^^^  '"  «  ^^a^d 
18  no  wonder  that  he  sompTfml  ""^S^^^'^J^s  honourable.     It 
things.     But  he  is  rea^rab  e  anH      »?•""  ^  """^"""^  '''''  « 
other  men  have  to  saTrf  hi  i«  nof"'"!"^  *^.  ^^«*^«  ^«  ^^at 
"lunderatunrl  "o  •  1  a  ^  "°*  antagonized." 

in  hi  ™dtc»t''  li^d-Vt  J^„?  "■•■'4"  *•'•  *'""'  >"-' 
father's  origin  had  Sed  Wm  Vee7J''«  ^f ^»^  '^  her 

hi.  l^k  4e'd  t„rh:rtfh'Z°f  "  '"o.  -ked.    She  felt 
freewill."  '•'agUuUy.    But  it  must  be  of  hU  own 

of  hi^or  s^^,^:sfz^'  1?  "r  "• " " »-'  be 

^"•ro^tV-'sretSri^-^^^^^^^^ 

asked.  in  —  and  wait  for  Mr.  Jenney?  "  she 

^He  gazed  down  into  her  face,  searohingly,  and  took  her 
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cedes  grey  hairs  or  baldness  to  read,  while  still  on  the 
rising  tide  of  their  efforts,  that  portion  of  their  iveswhch 
i™l'-*^^r^"?  ^°\T^^^  «^  *J^e  scroll  of  hStory-or 
something  hke  it.  Mr.  Crewe  in  kilts  at  five;  and  (pr^ 
phetic  pictnrel)  with  a  train  of  cars  which  -  so  the  family 
tradition  runs -was  afterwards  demolished;  Mr  Cr^we 
at  fourteen,  in  delicate  health;  this  picturi  wL  tekin 
abroad,  with  a  long-suffering  tutor  who  could  sT^k  feel 

!;^?i'^  HumTr^''  of  embrAeniuses.  Ten  atTht  early 
penod  Humphrey,  Crewe's  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insa- 
tiable:  he  cared  Uttle,  the  biography  tells  us,  forTlS. 
mlnH^^?!?  Pd  ruins,  but  Sis  coUents  Cn^S 
methods  of  doing  business  were  astonishingly  precodou? 
He  recommended  to  amazed  clerks  in  provincial  brnkith; 
uw  of  cheques,  ridiculed  to  speechless^strtfon-mastera  the 
side^ntrance  raUway  carriage'^with  ite  wJnt  of  r^m  and 
the  s«e  of  the  goods  trucks.  He  is  said  to  haveXTi^he 
first  to  suggest  that  soda-water  fountains  m'ghtte  run 
at  a  large  profit  in  London.  ^ 

In  college,  in  addition  to  keeping  up  his  clasaioftl 
courses,  he  found  time  to  make  aS  elhafstive  stuT^ 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  emSn^^ 
in  a  pamphlet  published  shortly  ^fter  graduation  TW^ 
pamphlet  is  now,  unfortunately,  verv  ra?e  bnt  JSo*  „  * 
mous  biographer  managed  to  Jet'^Ze  Z^  quote  fromT 
If  Mr.  Crewe's  suggestions  had  been  carried  ou^  iTnty: 
five  per  cent  of  the  railro.  I  accidents  might  have  W^n 
^^Paul  Pardrifl,  Ripton.    Sent  post  free,  on  application,  to  roter.  «id 
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l"d?v^n^atth?tShT^^^^^  --then. 

fittingly  and  delTcatdy  dwelt  unnn"   ^'5^^""'    ^^^e 

the  L  g,3,  t„ -litrl^^^  to  go  to 

milfbfe,  c'onS  aV  w'n.i'?"  'i^  ^^"^^^  -  -  ad- 
interview  t^hi;  gxL^^^^^^^^  «^*«™f°*  given  in  an 
him.  and  know  whaTe^L'^  ^"^  ^«,  '^r'^  ^«"  "^''^ 
reluctantly  omittrd  )                     ^'  ^'^  ^^''  ^^^''^  ^^  «Pace, 

the^fogra'pVLroff  ?  ^J^Il"?  ^^^  ^T^'^  ^^^^^^  ^here 

one  of  the  most  reLrk^bTe  .1'"  *  "^^P'^i:  ^^  ^^^^^ 
this  country     A  rPH«In      ?  «a™Pa»gn8  in  the  history  of 

the  honest  chronicler  CI  r^"'/  ^^^^°««  acquaintance 
found,  on  his  first  visi'Tt^f.f^  r^'™"'  ^^«  ^^^  «i«cted  0 
-two  citizens  under  h^inflno'^"^^?^^^'^  ^«  ^^^  hired 
girl  with  a  sk?p  rop^  Su^h  rthe^ii'^""^  "°^*  ""^« 
men's  souls.  ***®  beginningg  that  try 

con^aTnl^a^rr^iireT^r^^^^^^^        shopkeeper  in  Ripton 
determined  chinXhtl?  thr^-f  ^  *^^  ^^*'^  statesmanf  his 

-liar     Undera\f  ;l'\rwtZ  "?J«'.S'^«*^"S 
to  grqft  and  railroad  rule     T  IJ^n    ^  i  ^"J^^  «»  end 

(th?ee*tluC™  til^^n'^e"/?  ""p"*  ""?  '"""""cement 
H«tings  wfare  to  take  J!,?""'"'*  "^  S''"'^'  '  «»"  ««» 
Ne^York'in^'rbeTi",  t-J'^'-'"?  "^i^retumed  fr„„. 
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a  Lty^"^  ''^''"^  ^"^^  ^  ^°  ^^'^^^  ^'^^'^  i°  °«i«  to  get 

"  No?  K ''"u  ""^^T^  ^""^y  listening  to  criticism  of  you  ?  " 
"Not  by  Humphrey  Crewe,"  laughed  Mr.  Flint/ 
Jj-arly  suppers  instead  of  dinners  were  the  rule  at  Leith 

hL^lf  TSs^«dt  -'r^^  '''^  "^"^  the  ca'ndldlte 
nimseii,  in  Uis  red   Leviathan,   was  »    t  inconsidflraWtr 

annoyed,  on  the  way  to  Rinton!  by  innume;abr<Lt7a^lJ 
o?intT  fi"f  J»*h  briglitlv  gowned  recruits  of  ^thaJ 
organization  of  xM rs.  Pomfret^s  which  Beatrice  ChiUine. 
ham  had  nicknamed  "The  Ladies'  Auxiliary."     In  vafn 

^  .?r'  T'^  Vl  ^'T-'  ^!»"  «°""^  «f  it  ^««  drowned 
J?^,.;;. '  ^k'1  ""r'^  aughter  in  the  carryalls,  and  shrieks 
ensu^  xrher.  .  Toviathan  cut  by  with  only  six  inches  to 
si>Hr„,  ..a..  ..  , .  lidate  turned  aid  addressedTe  drfvets 
'hi:;  'f  '^'  """:  '""^^^"^  *^*"  P«^»t«'  ^^^  tolJ  the  ladles 
sLnv       ""  ®^  "^^^  ^°'"^  ^'^  *  Punch-and-Judy 

;'r-c-T  u...    ilimphreyl"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  "is  so 

;^u.:;:a'tcC/''"'"^'"'^^^^'^^^^^ 

J'  P-..  •  at.u  Jlomphrey  I  "  said  Beatrice  ChiUingham,  in 
an  u'^  -.n;  to  her  neighbour,  "is  exceedingly  fude  and 
ungrateful.    That's  what  I  think."  *^ 

.JlZ  ,^^"P*"^«  «^  one  vehicle  heard  the  horn,  and 
sought  the  top  of  a  grassy  mound  to  let  the  Leviathan  go 
«to    ed  Leviathan,  with  characteristic  contrarinew, 

"Hello," said  Mr.  Crewe,  with  a  pull  at  his  cap.     "I 
intended  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  you." 

m«lI^*^"  ""^'^  thoughtful,  Humphrey,  considering  how 
many  things  you  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this 
evening,"  Victoria  replied. 

"That's  all  right,''  was  Mr.  Crewe's  gracious  reply. 

I  knew  you  d  be  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  come,  and 
1  hope  you  won  t  take  offence  at  certain  remarks  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  make." 

smiW.'U^*  "^  P'^'^"*'^  ^^^""^  y°"'"  «^e  answered, 
smiling ;     I  have  come  prepared  for  anything." 
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♦♦  I'll  tell  Tooting  to  give  you  a  good  seat,"  he  called 
back,  as  he  started  onward. 

Hastings  Weare  looked  up  at  her,  with  latigliter-brim- 
ming  eyes.  * 

"Victoria,  you're  a  wonder  I  "  he  remarked.  "  Say,  do 
you  rememl>er  that  tall  fellow  we  met  at  Humuhriy's 
party,  Austen  V»-  »>     '  *       /  •» 

"  Yes." 

"I  saw  him  on  the  .(reet  in  Ripton  the  other  dav.  md 
he  name  right  up  and  spcke  to  me.  Ho  hadn't  1  „in.ten 
my  name.  Now,  he  d  be  my  notion  of  a  candidate.  He 
makes  you  feel  as  if  your  presence  in  the  world  meant 
som<'t'ung  to  him. 

"i  'i^'",^  I*®  ^^""^^  ^*^^^  ^*'»<^  way,"  replied  Victoria. 
I  don  t  blame  him  if  he  fecLi  that  way  about  you," 
said  Hastings,  who  made  love  0|>enly. 

"  Hastings,"  she  answered,  "when  you  get  a  little  older, 
^""^.Zx    'ea/n^",  co"«"e  yourself  to  your  own  opinions." 

When  I  do,     he  retorted  audaciously,  "they  never 
make  you  blush  like  that."  ^  ^ 

"It's  probably  because  you  have  never  learned  to  be 
thinkin  ^''P^''^'^'     But   Hastings  had   beeu  set  to 

Mrs.   Pomfret,  with  her  foresight  and  her  talent  for 
management,  had  given  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  notice  that 
they  were  noL  to  go  farther  forward  than  the  twelfth  row. 
bhe  heiHsli,  with  some  especially  favoured  ones,  occupied 
a  box,  which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  being  on  the  stage. 
One   unforeseen   result  of  Mrs.    Pomfret  s   arrangement 
was  that   the  hrst   eleven  rows  were  vacant,  with   the 
excaption  of  one  old   man  and   five  or  six  sdiuolboys. 
buc^i  IS  the  courage  of  humanity  in  general  I     On  the 
arn  ^al  of  the  candidate,  instead  of  a  ^.urgin^^  crowd  lin- 
ing the  sidewalk,  he  found  only  a  fringe  01   vhe  curious, 
whose  usual  post  of  observation  was  the  railroad  station, 
standing  silently  on  the  curb.     Within,  Mr.   Tooting's 
duties  as  an  usher  had  not  been  onerous.     He  met  Mr 
C.rewe  in  the  vestibule,  and  drew  huy  into  the  private 
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mwdod        ^^  '*"'''*  •"  *"  "■""'"  M'-  Crewe  de- 

witJiZlS^.'.fSTf •  "•'*''  ^  **"*  ••"•"  ™<1  Mr-  Tooting, 
^  to  S^ht  "        "°°'™'^-     " ""'  '*■  "»"*•  "'»««'  "i"' 

An^l';;^^'  "Y  ^'-  ^""'^  "  "  t°  introduce  me?" 
fact   "P'*""""  of  '»d'gn««on  spread  over  Mr.  TootinVs 

New  York  on  the  n^S' t»Tn'*rgul::,'';i^,  "^  pl^'J? 
*"!•'""'•,  Tooting  hinted  darkly.     »*"*'"»  P'*"""* 

"^  ^Ii  'S'i"'';,Crewe,  "he^s  the  fellow-" 
of  •em  t«i;ir    ■■•  Too«ng  replied,  "and  he  did  get  a  lot 
Of  em,  traveUmg  about.    But  Sol  has  got  to  work  on  the 
qu«^_j,„u  underat^^d.     He  feel,  he  oai't  "orout  right 

«  A^J'S"  "S'"i,^"'-n' ^''^  ?    Where',  he ? " 


"Am<«,"  .aid  Mr.  Tooting,"  r^Petfiiiy;".';:^  taken 
five  o  clock.     One  of  hi.  spell. 


very  sudden  about  „,„  t.,:,,Hif      ..no  «♦  ^- 
on.U  he  sent  me  ;rrd"t-,^"th;  RVpton  Hou.:^  HeTd 
w«  ^"g  to  toll'?  r  •'"*  "  -"Cod  onl;  to^'  "3^ 
teSOoim^Tyo.^""''  pretty  straight  how  the  railroad 

?'/■•„'?"''«  """"lo  »  gesture  of  disgust. 
«.yhowI"       """  "'''*"•"  ■■*  '*'''•    "  TW  aU  know  a... 

dato^s'Sl"'!^™  Tooting,  laying  a  hand  on  hi.  oandi- 
Tt  aKng.-^""  °°""'"  '^"  ""y  >»"»'•     I'"  l**"  for 

ar;c"mig"n' ™w.  "'■  ''""*'  "»'*''"8'  "»  ""  "'  !»<>?'« 
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nf  Yj!"**!^"^*  9'^/''®  ^*^  ^'®»'<^»  however,  was  the  arrival 

liith"  K/f"  w^'  ^^l'""^   thirV"ro„gXm 

UAi    But  Stay  I     Who  are  these  coining  ?    More  ladi€« 

--ladies  m  groups  of  two  and  three  and  five 'iSLn? 

h^^^^ta^'d^t  tin':- 1  dV^oot""*^^ 

whe?e  rLnd  M^' P  '"'"  '^'  P^^^*^  office  once  mfre 
ItI?        ?"°^  J*^*  ^^®^®  s«a^d  with  his  lees  crossed 

come/'"'  '^'''-°^'"  ^'  ^^^'  "^  *^«"g^t  they'd  begin  to 


"  Women  r""'"^  ''''°''^"  ^'-  '^^*^'^»  ^"^«"°«d  ^^i™- 

man  WincV'  "^i^'u  ^^'^"8^'  Y^«  ^ad  the  true  show- 
ThevWra^H  Z  "^'^t  y,"'^  «««  that  folks  are  curious? 
ineyre  afraid  to  come   'emselves,  and  they're  sendin' 

i^^htXev'lf"    1f"^'^".-    }'J^^  ^^t  tWwUn t. 
&f -7  i^*l^°'"^.*"^  ^^"h  the  men  into  line." 
Eight  strokes  boomed  out  from  the  tower  of  the  neiirh 

t^e^S  ^''^'^  ^""«  "^"^  ""  ^^P««t*"t  flutter  spread  o?er' 
the  audience  -a  flutter  which  disseminated  faint  odours 
of  wchet  and  other  mysterious  substances  in  which  fern" 
nine  apparel  are  said  to  be  laid  away  Thent^^^^ll 
emg^  save  for  a  table  which  heldTp^kefo?  waTr  a™ 

wl'i!'.!  P*"!"?  Srood  imitation  of  a  matinee,"  Hastings 

reservea  for.     Say,  Victoria,  there's  your  friend  Mr  Van« 
in  the  corner.     He's  looking  over  here."  ^ 

Victor!      Sl^'^^"*/'^^^  ^  ^r^  ^here  he  chooses,"  said 
sit  n^i?;^  She  wondered  whether  he  would  come  ovir  and 

?hat  he\^ouldn'f  '^|,*"^"«?,  ^^«r^'  *"^  ^'^'^^'^  i"«tantly 
w^  nff  r         ^    Presently,  when  she  thought  HastiuM 

Austen's  Sa?;rfi'  '^/  ^'^  ',"'"'  ^«  "^««t,  as  she  expected 
Austen  8  glance  fixed  upon  her.     Their  greeting  wL  the 

£f I'l*"""  P^^t  ^^^*^  *  ™"tual  undersSnXg      He 
did  not  rise,  and  although  she  acknowledged  to  herself  a 
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feeling  of  disappointment,  she  gave  him  credit  for  a  nice 
comprehension  of  the  situation.  Beside  him  was  his  friend 
Tom  Gaylord,  who  presented  to  her  a  very  puzzle'i  face. 
And  then,  if  there  had  been  a  band,  it  would  have  been 
time  to  play  "See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  I " 

Why  wasn't   there  a  band?    No  such  mistake,   Mr. 
Tooting  vowed,  should  be  made  at  the  next  rally. 

It  was  Mrs.  Pom  fret  who  led  the  appkuse  from  her 
box  as  the  candidate  walked  modestly  up  the  side  aisle 
and  presently  appeared,  alone,  on  the  stage.  The  flutter 
of  excitement  was  renewed,  and  this  time  it  might  almost 
be  called  a  flutter  of  apprehension.  But  we  who  have 
heard  Mr.  Crewe  speak  are  in  no  alarm  for  our  candidate. 
He  takes  a  glasa  of  iced  water;  he  arranges,  with  the  utmost 
»ang-froid,  his  notes  on  the  desk  and  adjusts  the  reading- 
light.  Then  he  steps  forward  and  surveys  the  scattered 
groups. 

"  Ladies  —  "  a  titter  ran  through  the  audience,  —  a 
titter  which  stafted  somewhere  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Mr,  Hastings  Weare — and  rose  instantly  to  several 
hysterical  peals  of  feminine  laughter.  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
outraged,  sweeps  the  frivolous  offenders  with  her  lorgnett'j; 
Mr.  Crewe,  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  reading-dodk, 
merely  raises  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  a  perpendicular  re- 
proof, "—and  gentlemen."  At  this  point  the  audience 
18  thoroughly  cowed.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  fellow- 
citizens.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  coming  here  to  listen  to  the  opening  speech  of  my  cam- 
paign to-night.  It  is  a  campaign  for  decency  and  good 
government,  and  I  know  that  the  common  people  of  tlie 
State  —  of  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  one  —  demand 
these  things.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  so-called  promi- 
nent citizens,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  glancing  about  him;  "  not 
one  of  your  prominent  citizens  in  Ripton  would  venture 
to  offend  the  powers  that  be  by  consenting  to  introduce 
me  to-night,  or  dared  come  into  this  theatre  and  take  seats 
within  thirty  feet  of  this  platform."  Here  Mr.  Crewe 
let  his  eyes  rest  significantly  on  the  eleven  empty  rows, 
while  his  hearers  squirmed  in  terrified  silence  at  this 
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audacity.  Even  the  Ripton  women  knew  that  this  was 
high  treason  beneath  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  many  of 
them  glanced  furtively  at  the  strangely  composed  daughter 
of  Augustus  P.  Flint.  ^         r  6 

"I  will  show  you  that  I  can  stand  on  my  own  feet,"  Mr. 
Crewe  continued.  "I  will  introduce  myself.  I  am 
Humphrey  Crewe  of  Leith,  and  I  claim  to  have  added 
something  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  State,  and 
I  intend  to  add  more  before  I  have  finished." 

At  this  point,  as  might  have  been  expected,  spontaneous 
applause  broke  forth,  originating  in  tlie  right-hand  stage 
box.  Here  was  a  daring  defiance  indeed,  a  courage  of 
such  a  high  order  that  it  completely  carried  awav  the 
ladies  and  drew  reluctant  plaudits  from  the  male  element. 
"  Give  it  to  'em,  Humphrey  !  "  said  one  of  those  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  next  to  Miss  Flint,  and  who 
received  a  very  severe  pinch  in  the  arm  in  consequence. 

"  I  thank  the  gentleman,"  answered  Mr.  Crewe,  "  and  I 
propose  to —  {Handclapping  and  sachet.)  I  propose  to 
show  that  you  spend  something  like  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  elect  legislators  and  send  em  to  the  cap- 
ital, when  the  real  government  of  your  State  is  in  a  room 
in  the  Pelican  Hotel  known  as  the  Railroad  Room,  and 
the  real  governor  is  a  citizen  of  your  town,  the  Honour- 
able Hilary  Vane,  who  sits  there  and  acts  for  his  master, 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Flint  of  New  York.  And  I  propose  to 
prove  to  you  that,  before  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt 
appeared  as  that  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
» regular '  candidate,  Mr.  Flint  sent  for  him  to  go  to  New 
York  and  exacted  certain  promises  from  him.  Not  that 
it  was  necessary,  but  the  Northeastern  Railroads  never 
take  any  chances.  (Laughter.)  The  Honourable  Adam 
B.  Hunt  is  what  they  call  a  '  safe '  man,  meaning  by  that 
a  man  who  will  do  what  Mr.  Flint  wants  him  to  do. 
While  I  am  not  '  safe  '  because  I  have  dared  to  defy  them 
in  your  name,  and  will  do  what  the  people  want  me  to  do. 
(Clapping  and  cheers  from  a  gentleman  in  the  darkness, 
afterwards  identified  as  Mr.  Tooting.)  Now,  my  friends, 
are  you  going  to  continue  to  allow*  a  citizen  of  New  York 
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•*  They  ain't  got  anv  votPH  "  ut^iii  -       •        ^^^^^ 

leader,  Mra.  Pattern  &"!  """'"-'"'.o™  social 
which,  it  is  under8to,H^  »m  V  n'~f?  organized  league 
the  State  in  u"e  £^2^1,^11,'    T-  '^°  "^'^didate  al^nt 

-...then.„ehtt^>r---t.^^^^^^^^ 

•ny  of  the  audience  who  wished  to  S  k*  i  °.  """ 
''  ■'Do^r/r''^'  "''"-'"  hinffltt.  '"  ''""'•  "«* 
cent^The  wh^"*""''  "-Pl-oy-you  are  .agnifl- 

au'id^rrndToiiLtro^  j?'i,t^'^T- ,  ".^™  -"•'  km 

I  get  through  with  -em  "        ^      "'"'  '''""  '"''"'S  '«f°" 

toZ'chmi:gtr"Thi„''r-  ^,T^*  «*-<«'  -->« 
'.  Ladies,  if  yri?iTiin^dl';ruU''y: ;  z:LiTLT^ 

happy  to  introduce  you  to  the  candidate      wSl  vf.?    ■ 
I  Adn't  ejipect  to  see  y<m  here. "  '"'  ^'°'°"»' 

con^tu^,arnV.>'"  ''"'°"''-    "Humphrey,  accept  my 
"Did  you  like  it ? "  asked  Mr    Crewi*      ** t  *k       i .  • 
was  a  pretty  good  speech  n.y"«.  ^S„.,  Lfi"^*''^^: 
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d.uXr„?'?  fpSe^'r5?e°S  the  candidate  by  the 
qniS  took  the  brS    u?  „?%h^*  Northeastern  Railroad. 

And  the  adiuratJ     f  m"    H„un^  IT'.^"''""'"*- 
bounded.  naatings   w    jre  wag  un- 

the  door!  '  "  '""y  """^  «>«'  "»y  towards 

"  Yon  for^t  j  umpi  rey,"  she  replied. 

thfough  the  e*enin.,^^l.S  f!"*  «'»ba™sn.ent.    All 
her  pLeteTth"?  i^rti'n^  ttS  'Sgr'^CT"'  '"T 

tl.ronce,  unZhis  W^t^"^'"^^hylt-- T'."  T'. 
answered:  "there's  a  <rn^^  \i  P      f':      ^"8^11  had 

ending  thrbuLybeLd"mr°i?r'*  T"  ?""=■""!<>■>  i" 
^^  „K         uuggy  behind  me,  although  it  wasn't  neces- 

by  a  nod  of  the  l,e»ri  ti^"     """•    ''"  '«'''»<'•  indio«ting 

nfan."  You'll  exctelV"^ ''•'■'''*'"''".'  """  ^'''"«- 
^„  ouu  excuse  me.     There's  a  man  here  I  want  to 

gon?sr:;tret'^frr^'uti::„«-''''^^-'>«vi„g 
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**  Mr.  Gaylord  imagines  he  doesn't  get  along  with  the 
opposite  sex,"  Austen  replied,  with  just  a  shade  of  con- 
straint. 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Victoria;  "we  got  along  per- 
fectly the  other  day  when  he  rescued  me  from  the  bushes. 
What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

Austen  laughed,  and  their  eyes  met. 

"  I  think  he  is  rather  surprised  to  see  you  here,"  he  said. 

"  And  you  ?"  returued  Victoria.  "Aren't  you  equally — 
out  of  place  ?  " 

He  did  not  care  to  go  into  an  explanation  of  Tom's 
suspicion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Crewe. 

"  My  curiosity  was  too  much  for  me,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

"So  was  mine,"  she  replied,  and  suddenly  demanded: 
"  What  did  you  think  of  Humphrey's  speech  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met.  And  despite  the  attempted  seriousness 
of  her  tone  they  joined  in  an  irresistible  and  spontaneous 
laughter.  They  were  again  on  that  plane  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  intimacy  for  which  neither  could  account. 

"  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  Mr.  Crewe  as  an  ora- 
tor, at  least,"  he  said. 

Then  she  grew  serious  again,  and  regarded  him  stead- 
fastly. 

"  And  —  what  he  said  ?  "  she  asked. 

Austen  wondered  again  at  the  courage  she  had  displayed. 
All  he  had  been  able  to  think  of  in  the  theatre,  while  lis- 
tening to  Mr.  Crewe's  words  of  denunciation  of  the  North- 
eastern Railroads,  had  been  of  the  effect  they  might  have 
on  Victoria's  feelings,  and  from  time  to  time  he  had 
glanced  anxiously  at  her  profile.  And  now,  looking  into 
her  face,  questioning,  trustful  —  he  could  not  even  attempt 
to  evade.     He  was  silent. 

"I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  that,"  she  said.  "One 
reason  I  came  was  because  —  because  I  wanted  to  hear  the 
worst.     You  were  too  considerate  to  tell  me  —  all." 

He  looked  mutely  into  her  eyes,  and  a  great  desire 
arose  in  him  to  be  able  to  carry  her  away  from  it  all. 
Many  times  within  the  past  year,  when  the  troubles  and 
complications   of    his    life   had  weighed   upon   him,   his 
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thouffhta  had  turned  to  that  Western  country,  Umited 
only  by  the  bright  horizons  where  the  sun  rose  and  set. 
If  he  could  only  take  her  there,  or  into  his  own  hills, 
where  no  man  might  follow  them  I  It  was  a  primeval 
longing,  and,  bein^f  a  woman  and  the  object  of  it,  she  saw 
Its  essential  meaning  in  his  face.  For  a  brief  moment 
they  stood  as  completely  alone  as  on  the  crest  of  Sawanec. 
"  Cjood  night,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
He  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak  at  once,  but  went 
down  the  steps  with  her  to  the  curb,  where  Hastings 
Weare  was  waiting  in  the  runabout. 

"I  was  just  telling  Miss  Flint,"  said  that  young  gentle- 
man, "that  vou  would  have  been  my  candidate." 
Austen's  face  relaxed. 

'; Thank  you,  Mr.  Weare,"  he  said  simply;  and  to  Vic- 
toria, "Good  night." 

At  the  corner,  when  she  turned,  she  saw  him  still  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  his  tall  figure  thrown  into 
bold  relief  by  the  light  which  flooded  from  the  entrance. 
Ihe  account  of  the  Ripton  meeting,  substantially  as  it 
appeared  m  the  S:-U  Tribune,  was  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence copied  at  once  into  sixty-odd  weekly  Tiewspapers, 
and  must  have  caused  endless  merriment  throughout  the 
State.  Congressman  Fairplay's  prophecy  of  "  negligible  " 
was  an  exaggeration,  and  one  gentleman  who  had  rashly 
predicted  that  Mr.  Crewe  would  get  twenty  delegates  out 
of  a  thousand  hid  himself  for  shame.  On  the  whole, 
the  "monumental  farce"  forecast  seemed  best  to  fit 
the  situation.  A  conference  was  held  at  Leith  be- 
tween the  candidate,  Mr.  Tooting,  and  the  Honourable 
Timothy  Watling  of  Newcastle,  who  was  preparing  the 
nominating  speech,  although  the  convention  was  more 
than  two  months  distant.  Mr.  Watling  was  skilled  in 
rounded  periods  of  oratory  and  in  other  things  political, 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  Tooting  reiterated  their  opinion 
that  there  was  no  particle  of  doubt  about  Mr.  Crewe's 
nomination. 

"But  we'll  have  to  fight  fire  with  fire,"  Mr.  Tooting 
deckred.     It  was  probably  an  accident  that  he  happened 
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to  kick,  at  this  instant,  Mr.  Watling  under  cover  of  the 
table.     Mr.  Watling  was  an  old  and  valued  friend. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  of  my  nomination,  either.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
however,  that  the  expenses  of  this  campaign,  at  this  early 
stage,  seem  tr>  me  out  of  all  proportion.  Let  me  see  what 
you  have  th*»re." 

The  Honourable  Timothy  Watling  had  produced  a 
typewritten  list  containing  some  eighty  towns  and  wards, 
each  followed  by  a  name  and  the  number  of  the  delegates 
therefrom  —  and  figures. 

**  They'd  all  be  enthusiastic  Crewe  men  —  if  they  could 
be  seen  by  the  right  party,"  declared  Mr.  Tooting. 
Mr.  Crewe  ran  his  eye  over  the  list. 
"  Whom  would  you  suggest  to  see  'em  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 
♦*  There's  only  one  party  I  know  of  that  has  much  in- 
fluence over  'em,"  Mr.  Tooting  replied,  with  a  genial  but 
deferential  indication  of  his  friend. 

At  this  poini  Mr.  Crewe's  secretary  left  the  room  on 
an  errand,  and  the  three  statesmen  went  into  executive 
session.  In  politics,  as  in  charity,  it  is  a  good  rule  not 
to  let  one's  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  three  emerged  into  the  sunlight, 
Mr.  Tooting  and  Mr.  Watling  smoking  large  cigars. 

"  You've  got  a  great  lay-out  here,  Mr.  Crewe,"  Mr.  Wat- 
ling remarked.  "It  must  have  stood  you  in  a  little 
money,  eh?  Yes,  I'll  get  mileage  books,  and  you'll  hear 
from  me  every  day  or  two." 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  infinitely  diflScult  task  of 
relating  in  a  whirlwind  manner  the  story  of  a  whirlwind 
campaign  — a  campaign  that  was  to  make  the  oldest  resi- 
dent sit  up  and  take  notice.  In  the  space  of  four  short 
weeks  a  miracle  had  begun  to  show  itself.  First,  there 
was  the  Kingston  meeting,  with  the  candidate,  his  thumb 
in  his  watch-pocket,  seated  in  an  open  carriage  beside 
Mr.  Hamilton  Tooting,  —  a  carriage  draped  with  a  sheet 
on  which  was  painted  "  Down  with  Railroad  Ring  Rule  I  " 
The  carriage  was  preceded  by  the  Kingston  Brass  Band, 
producing  throbbing  martial  melodies,  and  followed  (we 
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•re  not  going  to  believe  the  State  Tribune  any  longer)  by 

Sii^TrH^r?^^  ''""i^t   The  band  ^alts^beU 

t       1  j^*  *^*"'  *^®  candidate  alights,  with  a  bow  of 

acknowledgment,  and  goes  to  the  private  office  until  the 

enters  to  renewed  cheering  and  the  tune  of  "See,  the 
Conquenng  Hero  Comes  1 "  * 

An  honest  historian  must  admit  that  there  were  two 

i^t'lZ.'^J^-^"  r^"?*^-  «°'^  *?^««  '^'^^  Mr.  Crewe 
Sl^Z  r?^^'  !°^.  P°"'"^  *  withering  sarcasm  on 
i;L?^-  ;?^,».K»npton  8  prominent  citizeHs.  One  ac- 
count,  which  the  ill;nature<f  declared  to  be  in  Mr.  Toot- 
ings  style,  and  which  appeared  (in  slightly  larger  tyw 
W  tt  ""^  ^^^J''^''  ^e^"""*)  »«  *he   kingsTon  S 

wWK  ?  *^***^^.  candidate  was  "accorded  an  ovation 
which  lasted  for  fully  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Crewe's  speech  was  printed  —  in  thU  slightly  larjrer 
S>r;..  k""  V  *^  H«"ourable  Adam  B.  HuSt,  who?^ 
^Sv^n  TJ'^'"^  ^  ^^  ^^«*^"  ^«  ««"ld  be  governor  I 

^ulL'J  i  Q  ^  ""T^  "ly^  °"  *^^  P^*^^«™  ^  Because  he 
couldnt.     "Safe"  candidates  couldn't  talk.     His  sub- 

ml^'®*  .r  o  T°"l«f^'*®P°'^  °°  accidents  while  chair- 
f3.ft  ^"^^  Commission  were  ruthlessly  quoted 

(amid  cheers  and  laughter).     What  kind  of  railJoSd  ser- 

hl?«7*^  °^*5''  .«^®."*^8^  compared  to  what  it  should 
-21 9  Compared,  indeed,  to  what  it  had  twenty  years 
ago  I"     An  informal  reception  was  held  afterwards. 

More  meetings  followed,  at  the  rate  of  four  a  week,  in 
county  after  county.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  a  select" 
man  (whcwe  name  will  go  down  in  history)  voluntarily 
^T^^  the  platform  and  introduced  the  HonouVable 
Humphrey  Crewe  to  the  audience ;  not,  to  be  sure,  as 

clTTI  **^*^'  f^^^  '  '^^  ^'°"»  t^»t  d»y  ««iward  Mr. 
Crewe  did  not  lack  for  a  sponsor.     On  the  other  hand, 

frlTT'*'  ^^T""?  ™^''^  pronounced,  and  at  Harwich  (a 
free-tlimking  district)  a  whole  board  of  selectmen  and 
five  promiu^t  citizens  sat  gravely  beside  the  candidate  in 
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ST.   GILES  OF  THE   BLAMELESS  LIFE 

The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision :  woe  to  the  Honour- 
able Adam  B.  Hunt!  Where  is  he  all  this  time?  On 
the  porch  of  his  home  in  Edmundton,  smoking  cigars, 
little  heeding  the  rising  of  the  waters;  receiving  visits 
from  the  Honourables  Brush  Bascom,  Nat  Billings,  and 
Jacob  Botcher,  and  signing  cheques  to  the  order  of  these 

Sentlemen  for  necessary  expenses.  Be  it  known  that  the 
[onourable  Adam  was  a  man  of  substance  in  this  world's 
goods.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Crewe's  speech  at  Hull: 
"The  Northeastern  Railroads  confer  —  they  do  not  pay, 
except  in  passes.  Of  late  years  their  books  may  bo 
searched  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the  use  of  political 
funds.  The  man  upon  whom  they  choose  to  confer  your 
governorship  is  always  able  to  pay  the  pipers."  (Pur- 
posely put  in  the  plural.) 

Have  the  pipers  warned  the  Honourable  Adam  of  the 
rising  tide  against  him?  Have  they  asked  him  to  gird 
up  his  loins  and  hire  halls  and  smite  the  upstart  hip  and 
thigh?  They  have  warned  him,  yes,  that  the  expenses 
may  be  a  little  greater  than  ordinary.  But  it  is  not  for 
him  to  talk,  or  to  bestir  himself  in  any  unseemly  manner, 
for  the  prize  which  he  was  to  have  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
gift.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Crewe  cry  out  to  him  four  times 
a  week  for  his  political  beliefs,  for  a  statement  of  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  elected  governor.  The  Honour- 
able Adam's  dignified  answer  was  that  he  had  always 
been  a  good  Republican,  and  would  die  one.  Following 
a  time-honoured  custom,  he  refused  to  say  anything,  but 
it  was  rumoured  that  he  believed  in  the  gold  standard. 
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It  in  August,  and  there  is  rejoicing  in  Leith.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  that  the  campaign  of  the  people  pro- 
gresses i  no  need  any  more  for  the  true  accounts  of  the 
meetings,  in  large  print,  although  these  are  still  continued. 
The  reform  rallies  resemble  matinees  no  longer,  and  two 
real  reporters  accompany  Mr.  Crewe  on  his  tours.  Nay, 
the  campaign  of  education  has  already  borne  fruit,  which 
the  candidate  did  not  hesitate  to  mention  in  his  talks: 
Edroundton  has  more  trains,  Kingston  has  more  trains, 
and  more  cars.  No  need  now  to  stand  up  for  twenty 
miles  on  a  hot  day;  and  more  cars  are  building,  and  more 
enp^ines;  likewise  some  rates  have  been  lowered.  And 
editors  who  declare  that  the  Northeastern  gives  the  State 
a  pretty  good  government  have,  like  the  guinea  pigs,  long 
been  suppressed. 

In  these  days  were  many  councils  at  Fairview  and  in 
the  offices  of  the  Honourable  Hilary  Vane  at  Ripton ; 
councils  behind  closed  doors,  from  which  the  cr  incillors 
emerged  with  smiling  faces  that  men  might  not  ^now  the 
misgivings  in  their  hearts  ;  councils,  nevertheless,  out  of 
which  leaked  rumours  of  dissension  and  recrimination  — 
conditions  hitherto  unheard  of.  One  post  ran  to  meet 
another,  and  one  messenger  ran  to  meet  another ;  and  it 
was  even  reported  —  though  on  doubtful  authority  —  after 
the  rally  in  his  town  the  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher  had 
made  the  remark  that,  under  certain  conditions,  he  i night 
become  a  reformer. 

None  of  these  upsetting  rumours,  however,  were  allowed 
W  Mr.  Bascom  and  other  gentlemen  close  to  the  Honour- 
able Adam  B.  Hunt  to  reach  that  candidate,  who  contin- 
ued to  smoke  in  tranquillity  on  the  porch  of  his  home 
until  the  fifteenth  day  of  August.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
morning  the  postman  brought  him  a  letter  marked  per- 
sonal, the  handwriting  on  woich  he  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Honourable  Hilary  Vane.  For  some  reason,  as 
he  read,  the  sensations  of  the  Honourable  Adam  were 
disquieting ;  the  contents  of  the  letter,  to  say  the  least, 
were  peculiar.  "To-morrow,  at  noon  precisely,  I  shall 
be  driving  along  the  Broad  Brook  road  by  the  abandoned 
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mill  three  miles  towards  Edmundton  from  Hull.     I  hope 
you  will  find  it  convenient  to  be  there." 

These  were  the  strange  words  the  Honourable  Hilary 
had  written,  and  the  Honourable  Adam  knew  that  it  wm 
an  order.     At  that  very  instant  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  read- 
ing  m  the  Guardian  the  account  of  an  overflow  meeting 
in  Newcastle  by  his  opponent,  in  which  Mr.  Crewe  had 
made  some  particularly  choice  remarks  about  him,  and 
had  been  cheered  to  the  echo.     The  Honourable  Adam 
put  the  paper  down,  and  walked  up  the  street  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Burrows,  the  postmaster  whom,  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
gressman Fairplay,  he  had  had  appointed  at  Edmundton. 
llie  two  racked  their  brains  for  three  hours;  and  Post- 
master Burrows,  who  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
pass,  offered  to  go  down  to  Ripton  in  the  interest  of  his 
liege  lord  and  see  what  was  up.     The  Honourable  Adam, 
however,  decided  that  he  could  wait  for  twenty-four  hours 
The  mormng  of  the  sixteenth  dawned  clear,  as  beaul 
tiful  a  summers  day  for  a  drive  as  any  man  could  wish. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Honourable  Adam  did  not  respond 
to  the  weather,  and  he  had  certain  vague  forebodings 
as  his  horse  jogged  toward  Hull,  although  these  did  nSt 
take  such  a  definite  shape  as  to  make  him  feel  a  premoni- 
tory  puU  of  his  coat-tails.     The  ruined  mUl  beside  the 
rushing  stream  was  a  picturesque  spot,  and  the  figure  of 
the  Honourable  Hilary  Vane,  seated  on  the  old  millstone, 
m  the  green  and  gold  shadows  of  a  beech,  gave  an  in- 
teresting touch  of  life  to  the  landscape.     The  Honourable 
Adam  drew  up  and  eyed  his  friend  and  associate  of  mauv 
years  before  addressing  him. 
"How  are  you,  Hilary?" 
«  Hitch  your  horse,"  said  Mr.  Vane. 
The  Honourable  Adam  was  some  time  in  picking  out  a 
convenient  tree.     Then  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  approached 
Mr.  Vane,  and  at  length  let  himself  down,  cautiously,  on 
the  mUlstone.    Sitting  oa  his  porch  had  not  improved 
Mr.  Hunt's  figure. 

"This  is  kind  of   mysterious,  ain't  it,  Hilary?"  he 
remarked,  with  a  tug  at  his  goatee. 
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whV.r  ?"'*  .^^Y  ^"*  '^^'''*  '^  '<'  admitted  Mr.   Vane 
gt:  ^;^  „"°;„'ateS"j:r"^'^  "•«  -""-^  eP'«o«e  wr^t: 

able  ma^'  ''"'*'"''  ™"  to-morrow,"  said  the  Honour- 

Adam™  '*°"''  ™°''"'  ''"  ^''"•"  "•=«'»  ">«  Honourable 
"No,"  said  the  Honourable  Hilary 

broken  dam.'  '"""'"  ^°'  ""^  """'''=  "^  *''«  ^"^^  ^"^  «■« 

my  wi'fetreZ^'^lf^*  Honourable  Adam ;  "I  kissed 
Vi.-  once —  before  I  was  married." 

Adam,    said  Mr.  Vane,  presently,  "how  much  monpv 
have  you  spent  so  far?"  *"vv  mucn  money 

but  K'an^^thfCte^  ^e  tSe^i^mirarunlri^' 

^etee,1t-wSd  Lrbi^diS -iS 
I'm  uneasy  about  him,  but  all  this  tTlk  o/ws  and  news 
paper  advertising  had  to  be  counteracted  some      Why  he 
has  a  couple  of  columns  a  week  right  herT  n  the  Ed 
mnndton  Courier.     The  papers  are  ifeedin' him'to'leftt 

Hitoy."  """^  """^  ^°"  'P*"*' "  ^^^  'he  Honourable 

his''X°tho7ghtf„ti?:"" '"""''''  "p "« f-  --i  ?«"«<• 

".IT*"*'."*  y™  ''^'"e  '"  S«'  at.  Hilary,"  he  inquired 

curTous  li:' "  »'"  "'^'  T.""*  ''"' '»  'h'  woodsin   h^ 
cuiious  way?     If  you  wanted  to  see  me,  why  didn't  vn,. 

SLr'    V^°  ^7"  *1'''P*»°-  o'  ™»«  uJandsU  on  my 
porch?    You've  been  there  before."  »"  "u  my 

"Times,"  said  the  Honourable  Hilary,  reneatino.   n., 
haps  unconsciously,  Mr.  Hunt's  word3aTute„^lt 
This  man  Crewe's  making  more  headwaV  than  youThTnk 
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The  people  don't  know  him,  and  he's  struck  a  popular 
daj^;-  ^'  ^^^^"  *''   ^"  ^°^"°   °"  ^^ilroads  these 

"I've   taken   that  into  account,"   replied   Mr.    Hunt. 
"Its  unlucky    and  ,t  comes  high.     I  don't  think  he's 
?nd  I'll  hZ  h'    the   nomination,  but   my   dander's   up, 
TV,    w     ^  him  if  I  have  to  mortgage  my  house." 
Ihe  Honourable  Hilary  grunted,  and  ruminated. 
How  much  did  you  say  you'd  spent,  Adam  ?  " 
If  you  think  I  m  not  free  enough,  I'll  loosen  up  a 
little  more,"  said  the  Honourable  Adam.  ^ 

"How  free  have  you  been  ?  "  said  the  Honourable  Hilary. 
*or  some  reason  the   question,  put  in  this  form,  was 
productive  of  results.  ' 

down  Tn^l  h'^^""  ^  '^°^^*''  ^"*^  ^'^"  ^'^^  ^^1  *h«  ^'"ounts 
down  in  a  book.  I  guess  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  nine  thousand  would  cover  it."  i,"Dour 

Mr.  Vane  grunted  again. 

"  wwV'°?»*^^.^  ^  ^J^^l"^'  Adam?"  he  inquired. 
What  for?"  cried  the  Honourable  Adam. 

Hilafy'sfniruTlJr^'^^  ^^^^*'"  ''''  ^^^  «— ^e 

n«I^!  ?2f°^r^^le  A'J«m  began  to  breathe  with  ap- 
parent  difficulty,  and  his  face  grew  purple.  But  M? 
Vane  did  not  appear  to  notice  these  alarming  sym pi 
tops  Then  the  candidate  turned  about,  as  on  I  p^ol 
seized  Mr.  Vane  by  the  knee,  and  looked  into  his^face 
ont-r!'  h^A  "°™f  "P  K'^  with  orders  for  me  to  get 
°r!.t.    ^      T*''i'^^f'  r^^    ^^'"^    pardonable    violence. 

V?n^e  Yon' o!  ^hf "  '  V^^^^  f  ^'  "^  "^y  '^^  ^"«^d'  Hilary 
nn  if;  .  u  ""^^^^  *"*  ^'''^^  ^nown  me  better,  and  Flint 
ought  to  have  known  me  better.  There  ain't  a  mi?e  of 
use  ot  our  staying  here  another  second,  and  you  can  eo 
right  back  and  tell  Flint  what  I  said.     Flint  knows  I've 

year  irbpfr/'  \"  ^^^''''"J  ^5^  ''^^'  ^'^^'^  ^"^  each 
Sd  to  m«  wV  ^"""i  ^  ^T  ?^'^^-  ^°^  ^k  him  what  he 
Tl       °ie  when  he  sent   for  me   to  go  to   New  York. 

ine  thaf  t'  t"  n  K  ^  ""^  "^  ^^«  word,  and  he  promSed 
me  that  I  should  be  governor  this  year." 
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The  Honourable  Hilary  gave  no  indication  of  being 
moved  by  this  righteous  outburst. 

"You  can  be  governor  next  year,  when  this  reform 
nonsense  has  blown  over,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  be  this 
year,  even  if  you  stay  in  the  race." 

"Why  not?"  the  Honourable  Adam  asked  pugna- 
ciously. ^  ^ 

"  Your  record  won't  stand  it  — not  just  now,"  said  Mr. 
Vane,  slowly. 

"My  record  is  just  as  good  as  yours,  or  any  man's," 
said  the  Honourable  Adam. 

"I  never  run  for  office,"  answered  Mr.  Vane. 

"  Haven't  I  spent  tlie  days  of  my  active  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  road  —  and  is  this  my  reward  ?  Haven't  I 
done  what  Flint  wanted  always  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  the  Honourable  Hilary  • 
"too  many  folks  know  it.  If  we're  going  to  win  this 
time,  we've  got  to  have  a  man  who's  never  had  any 
X^Jortheastern  connections." 

"Who  have  you  picked?"  demanded  the  Honourable 
Adam,  with  alarming  calmness. 

«u"I^l  ^^""^"'^   ^''""^^^  anybody  yet,"  said   Mr.   Vane, 

but  the^  man  who  goes  in  will  give  you  a  cheque  for 
what  you  ye  spent,  and  you  can  be  governor  next  time." 

♦'  Well,  if  this  isn't  the  d— dest,  coldest-blooded  propo- 
sition ever  made,  I  want  to  know !  "  cried  the  Honourable 
Adam.  "Will  Flint  put  up  a  bond  of  one  hundred  thou- 
^nd dollars  that  I'll  be nomin-icd  and  elected  next  year ^ 
Ihis  IS  the  clearest  case  of  going  back  on  an  old  friend  I 
ever  saw.  If  this  is  the  way  you  fellows  get  scared  be- 
cause a  sham  reformer  gets  up  and  hollers  against  the 
road,  then  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  you  that  I'm  not  made 
of  that  kind  of  stuff.  When  I  go  into  a  fight,  I  go  in  to 
stay,  and  you  can't  pull  me  out  by  the  coat-tails  in  favour 
of  a  saint  who's  never  done  a  lick  of  work  for  the  road 
You  tell  Flint  that." 

"All  right,  Adam,"  said  Hilary. 

Some  note  in   Hilary's  voice,  as   he  made   this  brief 
answer,   suddenly  sobered   the   Honourable   Adam,  and 
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sent  a  cold  chill  down  his  spine.  He  had  had  many 
dea  ings  with  Mr  Vane,  and  he  had  always  been  as 
putty  in  the  chief  counsel's  hands.  This  simple  acqui- 
escence did  more  to  convince  the  Honourable  Adam  that 
his  chances  of  nomination  were  in  real  danger  than  a  lonir 
and  forceful  summary  of  the  situation  could  have  accom- 
plished. But  like  many  weak  men,  the  Honourable  Adam 
had  a  stubborn  streak,  and  a  fatuous  idea  that  opposition 
ana  indignation  were  signs  of  strength, 
m^clir  »Vf^«/»«rific^8  for  the  road  before,  and  effaced 
myself.     But  by  thunder,  this  is  too  much  !  " 

Corporations,  like  republics,  are  proverbially  ung  "ate- 
ful.  The  Honourable  Hilary  might  have  voiced  thil  sen- 
timent,  but  refrained. 

"Mr.  Flint's  a  good  friend  of  yours,  Adam.  He 
wanted  me  to  say  that  he'd  always  taken  care  of  vou, 
and  always  would,  so  far  as  in  his  power.  If  you  can't 
be  landed  this  time,  it's  common  sense  for  you  to  get  out 
and  wait  -  isn't  it  ?  We'll  see  that  you  get  a  cheque  to 
cover  what  you've  put  out."  •'       o  ^ 

r  T^^l  humour  in  this  financial  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Flint's 
(which  the  unknown  new  candidate  was  to  make  with  a 
cheque)  struck  neither  the  Honourable  Adam  nor  the 
Honourable  Hilary.  The  transaction,  if  effected,  would 
resemble  that  of  the  shrine  to   the  Virgin   built  by  a 

^^'Sl'^    TT^^^^"^^  °^  Mantua  — which  a  Jew  paid  for. 

Ihe  Honourable  Adam  got  to  his  feet. 

"You  can  tell  Flint,"  he  said,  "that  if  he  will  sign  a 
bond  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  elect  me  next 
time,  1 11  get  out.     That's  my  last  word." 

"All  right,  Adam,"  replied  Mr.  Vane,  rising  also. 

Mr.  Hunt  stared  at  the  Honourable  Hilary  thoughtfully  • 
and  although  the  gubernatorial  candidate  was  not  an  ob- 
servant man,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
chief  counsel  was  growing  old. 

!!  iT.^'*  \^^^-  ^y^^  ^^*^"^*  yo"'  Hilary,"  he  said. 
Politics,    said  the  Honourable  Hilary,  «are  business 
matters. 

"I'll  show  Flint  that  it  would  have  been  good  business 
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to  stick  to  me,"  said  the  Honourable  Adam.     "  When  he 
gets  panicky,  and  spends  all  his  money  on  new  equipment 
and  service,  its  time  for  me  to  drop  him.     You  can  tell 
him  so  from  me." 
jj.j'^^adn't  you  better  write  him?"  said  the  Honourable 

The  rumour  of  the  entry  of  Mr.  Giles  Henderson  of 
Kingston  into  the  gubernatorial  contest  preceded,  by  ten 
days  or  so,  the  actual  event.  It  is  difficult  for  the  his- 
torian to  unravel  the  precise  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  candidacy.  Conservative  citizens  throughout  the 
&tate,  It  was  understood,  had  become  greatly  concerned 
over  the  trend  political  affairs  were  taking;  the  radical 
doctrines  of  one  candidate  —  propounded  for  very  obvi- 
ous reasons  — they  turned  from  in  disgust;  on  the  other 
hand.  It  was  evident  that  an  underlying  feeling  existed  in 
certain  sections  that  any  candidate  who  was  said  to  have 
had  more  or  less  connection  with  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
roads was  undesirable  at  the  present  time.  This  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the  Northeastern,  which  had 
been  the  chief  source  of  the  State's  prosperity,  but  merely 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  a  public  opinion  undoubtedly 
existed,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
men  who  controlled  the  Republican  party. 

This  was  the  gist  of  leading  articles  which  appeared 
simultaneously  in  several  newspapers,  apparently  before 
the  happy  thought  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  Giles  Hen- 
derson had  occurred  to  anybody.  He  was  mentioned 
hrst,  and  most  properly,  by  the  editor  of  the  Kingston 
rtlot;  and  the  article,  with  comments  upon  it,  ran  like 
wildfire  through  the  press  of  the  State,  -appearing  even 
m  those  sheets  which  maintained  editorially  that  they 
were  for  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  first  and  last 
and  all  the  time.  Whereupon  Mr.  Giles  Henderson  be- 
gan to  receive  visits  from  the  solid  men  — not  politicians 
—  of  the  various  cities  and  counties.  For  instance,  Mr. 
bilas  Tredway  of  Ripton  made  such  a  pilgrimage  and,  as 
a  citizen  who  had  voted  in  I860  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
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Mr.  Tre3wav  wa8  tL  --    ^   ^  ^  ^^^  "^"^  *^^  °**°- 

of  his  life  had  K  in  roLw  i?^?^-'  ft^  °**^°  ^""ness 
to  be  transported  ove?  th«  T^^'^i"^  mcidentally  had  had 
coal  rates,  St'e  rlln^^el'^^lT^^^^  '  f"^ 

from  many  points  out  of  th!  L  .  ??  J?°*  ^^"i^«^"  *h"» 
werenearer^Mr  Hendlr«nn  >.  V^^  ^i'^^^^^  ^^  ^^i^h 
at  a  lowerprice  thS?«n  .^^^'J  been  able  to  sell  his  coal 
ern  parTof  ?he  Ste^  Zr""^^""  ^'^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  east- 
a  laJge  amount  of  stock  ^^r'^v"!".™  *^«  *^°ld«'  °f 
from  lis  father.     Facts  of  no  f^  Northeastern,  inherited 

printed  in  thl^eel^TnelZS^r^M^^  *"?.°^* 

in  a  gloomy  Gothic  LusT  o^n^'h  Street  IT''  "^'^ 
plain  meals  a  day,  and  drank  iced  wSer  '  H«  S^/iL"'^ 
a  good  husband  and  a  aon/i  ^-^i^  ™er.  He  had  been 
tht  Republican  trcket  ^??«  k  r  '  V?^  ?*^  ^^^^^^  ^^^d 
a  high  'tariff,ld"etLl''d\mt'tI^  ^  «;«^f  standard, 
ance  was  overcome   am?  j!i  ^^  ^*  ^***  ^^  resist- 

to  be  used?  '  ^^  consented  to  allow  his  name 
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It  was  used,  with  a  vengeance.  Spontaneous  praise  of 
Mr.  Giles  Henderson  bubbled  up  all  over  the  State,  and 
editors  who  were  for  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt 
suddenly  developed  a  second  choice.  No  man  within  the 
borders  of  the  commonwealth  had  so  many  good  qualities 
as  ♦>:3  new  candidate,  and  it  must  have  been  slightly 
anno  ine  to  one  of  that  gentleman's  shrinking  nature  to 
read  daily,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  a  list  of  virtues 
attributed  to  him  as  long  as  a  rate  schedule.  How  he 
must  have  longed  for  the  record  of  one  wicked  deed  to 
make  him  human  I 

Who  will  pick  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  the  Honour- 
able Giles  Henderson  ?    Let  that  man  now  stand  forth. 

The  news  of  the  probable  advent  of  Mr.  Giles  Hender- 
son on  the  field,  as  well  as  the  tidings  of  his  actual  con- 
sent to  be  a  candidate,  were  not  slow  in  reaching  Leith. 
And  —  Mr.  Crewe's  Bureau  of  Information  being  in  per- 
fect working  order  —  the  dastardly  attempt  on  the  Hon- 
ourable Adam  B.  Hunt's  coat-tails  was  known  there. 
More  wonders  to  relate:  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt 
had  become  a  reformer ;  he  had  made  a  statement  at  last, 
in  which  he  declared  with  vigour  that  no  machine  or  ring 
was  behind  him ;  he  stood  on  his  own  merits,  invited  the 
minutest  inspection  of  his  record,  declared  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  good  government,  and  if  elected  would  be  the 
servant  of  no  man  and  of  no  corporation. 

Thrice-blessed  State,  in  which  there  were  now  three 
reform  candidates  for  governor  I 

All  of  these  happenings  went  to  indicate  confusion  iu 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  corresponding  elation  in  Mr. 
Crewe's.  Woe  to  the  reputation  for  political  '.agacity 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  used  the  words  "  neg  ?ible  " 
and  "  monumental  farce  "  I  The  tide  was  turning,  and  the 
candidate  from  Leith  redoubled  his  efforts.  Had  he 
been  confounded  by  the  advent  of  the  Honourable 
Giles?  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Crewe  was  not  given  to  satire; 
his  methods,  as  we  know,  were  direct.  Hence  the  real 
author  of  the  folio  vving  passage  in  his  speech  before  an 
overflow  meeting  in  the  State  capital  remains  unknown : 
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"My  friends,"  Mr.  Crewe  had  said  "  T  k.  u 
waitincr  for  the  time  whpn  «♦  n-1  #  .'  ^  "*^®  b«en 
would  be  pushedforward  ar*  ?;!'h°^  *»»«  Bl«melea«  Life 
our  so-called  ' solid  dUzens^'^'?^^^^^^  the  o„,  hope  of 
audible  repemom  oTmn.^^  ^''^'^-  Z'"^*^^'-'  ««^ 
wo.to.i,-!)     I  will  tefrvou  W  T*  T*"«"'''.   "'A^A 

became  a  candidal:;  anTwCe 'i^d'dt^  «"- 

becomes  crovernor  as  hlinHlvor,^  "muing  he  will  do  if  he 

able  Adam  B.  Hu^t  ever  5iH     ^^S?''"*^^^  ^^^  "«"«"- 

solid  citizens  toTee  Mr   hI^"  ^^^^     ^^'^  «««*  ^^ 

;h  a  clever  trick -lexativwhat'H '  li?'^'' ">    ™8 
been  runnini?  th^J  «  ^  -^^  ^  ''^°"^**  bave  done  if  I'd 

early  erugh^.    X  ffi^ir'"!?^  ^'^^ 

two  reasons:  becauS^he  livJ«  in  t-  .  Henderson  for 
railroad  and  supported  thlr.i  J"??,*,""'  ^^^'^'b  is  anti- 
never  in  his  lifeTommitted  «^i  "*•.-"'  ""^  ^«»"««  be 
bad-and  he  never  w  n  a„ J  tC''  f"'^""'  ^^^^^  «' 
take -the  Honourable  Adam  B^."'?"^'  T>'  '"'«- 
out."    (Xat^Ater  a^  cWo     ^'  """*  ^^^^^  <^  back 
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IN   WHICH   EUPHKA8IA  TAKES   A    HAND 

AuHTEN  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  Euphrasia, 
and  he  had  gone  to  Hanover  Street  many  times  since  his 
sojourn  at  Mr.  Jabe  Jenney's.  Usually  these  visits  had 
taken  place  m  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  Euphrasia, 
with  g3ntle  but  determined  insistence,  had  made  him  sit 
down  before  some  morsel  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  coming,  and  which  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse. 
In  ans  "  to  his  inquiries  about  Hilary,  she  would  toss 
her  head  and  reply,  disdainfully,  that  he  was  as  com- 
fortable as  he  should  be.  For  Euphrasia  had  her  own 
strict  ideas  of  justice,  and  to  her  mind  Hilary's  suffering 
was  deserved.  That  suffering  was  all  the  more  terrible 
because  it  was  silent,  but  Euphrasia  was  a  stem  woman. 
To  know  that  he  missed  Austen,  to  feel  that  Hilary  was 
being  iustly  punished  for  his  treatment  of  her  idol,  for 
*»»  callous  neglect  and  lack  of  realization  of  the  blessings 
of  his  life—  these  were  Euphrasia's  grim  compensations. 

At  times,  even,  she  had  experienced  a  strange  rejoicing 
that  she  had  promised  Austen  to  remain  with  his  father, 
for  thus  It  had  been  given  her  to  be  the  daily  witness  of  a 
retribution  for  which  she  had  longed  during  many  years. 
Nor  did  she  strive  to  hide  her  feelings.  Their  inter- 
course, never  voluminous,  had  shrunk  to  the  barest  ne- 
cessities for  the  use  of  speech  ;  but  Hilary,  ever  since 
the  night  of  his  son's  departure,  had  read  in  the  face 
of  his  housekeeper  a  knowledge  of  his  suffering,  an  ex- 
ultation a  thousand  times  more  maddening  than  the  little 
reproaches  of  language  would  have  been.  He  avoided 
her  more  than  ever,  and  must  many  times  have  regretted 
bitterly  the  fact  that  he  had  betrayed  himself  to  her.     As 
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for  Euphrasia,  she  had  no  notion  of  disclosing  Hilary's 
torture  to  his  son.    She  was  determined  that  the  victory 

Hn'ary's.  "^°'''  ^  ^^  ^'"'^^''^^  *°^  *^^  surrende^ 

mnn^'^KT°*^f,  ^'^  T^  his  meals,  and  gets  along  as  com- 
Z'ratoaT"''  "^'^-     "  ""'  ^"^^  ^^^"^«  «^  ^^^^^  -^ 
But  Austen  read  between  the  lines. 

u.17AI^^^^  '^"IK^'"  ^^  "^^^^^  *"«^«^5  "it's  because  he's 
made  that  way  Plrasie.     He  can't  help  it,  any  more  than 

I  can  help  flinging  law-books  on  the  floor  and  running  off 

to  the  country  to  have  a  good  time.     You  know  as  well 

S.    .    K   ^^«  ^  ^^^°  *,^^^  """^b  j«y  out  of  life;  that  he'd 
hke  to  be  different,  only  he  doesn't  know  how." 

"I  cant  see  that  it  takes  much  knowledge  to  treat  a 
wif3  and  son  like  human  beings,"  Euphrrlia  retorted; 
in  ™/.  °°  r  •''"'"'*'''  humanity.  For  a  man  that  goes 
to  meetm  twice  ^  week,  you'd  have  thought  he'd  have 
learned  something  by  this  time  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  8  prayed  enough  in  his  life,  good  ness  knows  I " 
.n^nL  J/??t*  ordinarily  sharp  eyes  were  sharpened 
an  hundred  fold  by  affection;  and  of  late,  at  odd  moments 
during  his  visits,  Austen  had  surprised  them  fixed  on  him 
with  a  penetration  that  troubled  him. 

1^1  '''    «^^^«^<i  'e°»wfc.     "Time  was  when  you'd 
eat  three  and  four  at  a  sittin'."  ^ 

sti'll^^bT' "  '^''^  °^  ^°^  persistent  faUacies  is,  that  I'm 

"You  ain't  yourself,"  said  Euphrasia,  ignoring  this 
pleasantry,  «  and  you  ain't  been  yourself  for  some  months! 
1  ye  seen  it.  I  haven't  brought  you  up  for  nothing.  If 
he »  troubling  you,  don't  you  worry  a  mite.  He  ain't 
worth  It.     He  eats  better  than  you  do." 

"I'm  not  worrying  much  about  that,"  Austen  answered, 
smiling.  "  The  Judge  and  I  will  patch  it  up  before  long 
—  Im  sure.  He s  worried  now  over  these  people  who 
are  making  trouble  for  his  railroad." 

"I  wish  railroads  had  never    been  invented,"  cried 
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Euphrasia.  "It  seems  to  me  they  bring  nothing  but 
trouble.  My  mother  used  to  get  along  pretty  well  in 
a  stage-coach." 

One  evening  in  September,  when  the  summer  days  were 
rapidly  growing  shorter  and  the  mists  rose  earlier  in 
tj«  ya"ey  of  the  Blue,  Austen,  who  had  stayed  late 
at  the  office  preparing  a  case,  ate  his  supper  at  the 
Kipton  House.  As  he  sat  in  the  big  dining  room,  which 
was  almost  empty,  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  he  had 
expenenced  so  often  of  late  came  over  him,  and  he 
thought  of  Euphrasia.  His  father,  he  knew,  had  gone 
to  Kingston  for  the  night,  and  so  he  drove  up  Hanover 
Street  and  hitched  Pepper  to  the  stone  post  before  the 
door.  Euphrasia,  according  to  an  invariable  custom, 
would  be  knitting  in  the  kitchen  at  this  hour ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  him  in  the  window,  she  dropped  her  work  with  a 
little,  joyful  cry. 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  you  I "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice 
of  tenderness  which  many  people  would  not  have  recog- 
nized as  Euphrasia's;  as  though  her  thoughts  of  him  were 
the  errant  ones  of  odd  moments  !  "  I'm  so  glad  you 
come.    It's  lonesome  here  of  evenings,  Austen." 

He  entered  silently  and  sat  down  beside  her,  in  a 
Windsor  chair  which  had  belonged  to  some  remote  Austen 
of  bygone  davs. 

"You  dont  have  as  good  things  to  eat  up  at  Mis' 
Jenney  s  as  I  give  you,"  she  remarked.  "  Not  that  you 
appear  to  care  much  for  eatables  any  more.  Austen,  are 
you  feeling  poorly  ?  " 

"I  can  dig  more  potatoes  in  a  day  than  any  other  man 
m  Ripton,"  he  declared. 

"  You'd  ought  to  get  married,"  said  Euphrasia,  abruptly. 
"  I  ve  told  you  that  before,  but  you  never  seem  to  pay  any 
attention  to  what  I  say." 

"Why  haven't  you  tried  it,  Phrasie?"  he  retorted. 

He  was  not  prepared  for  what  followed.  Euphrasia 
did  not  answer  at  once,  but  presently  her  knitting  dropped 
to  her  lap,  and  she  sat  staring  at  the  old  clock  on  the 
kitohen  shelf. 
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**  He  never  asked  me,"  she  said,  simply. 

Austen  was  silent.  The  answer  seemed  to  recall,  with 
infinite  pathos,  Euphrasia's  long-lost  youth,  and  he  had 
not  thought  of  youth  as  a  quality  which  could  ever  have 
pertained  to  her.  She  must  have  been  young  once,  and 
fresh,  and  full  of  hope  for  herself;  she  must  have  known, 
long  ago,  something  of  what  he  now  felt,  something  of 
the  joy  and  pain,  something  of  the  inexpressible,  never 
ceasing  yearning  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire  that  dwarfed 
all  others.  Euphrasia  had  been  denied  that  fulfilment. 
And  he  —  would  lie,  too,  be  denied  it  ? 

Out  of  Euphrasia's  eyes,  as  she  gazed  at  the  mantels 
shelf,  shone  the  light  of  undying  fires  within  —  fires  which 
at  a  touch  could  blaze  forth  after  endless  years,  transforming 
the  wrinkled  face,  softening  the  sterner  lines  of  character. 
And  suddenly  there  was  a  new  bond  between  the  two. 
So  used  are  the  young  to  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  old  that  they  lose  sight  of  that  sacrifice.  But  Austen 
saw  now,  in  a  flash,  the  years  of  Euphrasia's  self-denial, 
the  years  of  memories,  the  years  of  regrets  for  that  which 
might  have  been. 

"  Phrasie,"  he  said,  laying  a  hand  on  hers,  which  rested 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  "I  was  only  joking,  you 
know." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Euphrasia  answered  hastily,  and 
turned  and  looked  into  his  face  searchingly.  Her  eyes 
were  undimmed,  and  the  light  was  still  in  them  which  re- 
vealed a  soul  of  which  he  had  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

"  I  know  you  was,  dear.  I  never  told  that  to  a  living 
being  except  your  mother.  He's  dead  now  —  he  never 
knew.  But  I  told  her  —  I  couldn't  help  it.  She  had 
a  way  of  drawing  things  out  of  you,  and  you  just  couldn't 
resist.  I'll  never  forget  that  day  she  came  in  here  and 
looked  at  me  and  took  my  hand  —  same  as  you  have  it 
now.  She  wasn't  married  then.  I'll  never  forget  the 
sound  of  her  voice  as  she  said,  '  Euphrasia,  tell  me  about 
it.'"  (Here  Euphrasia's  own  voice  trembled.)  "I  told 
her,  just  as  I'm  telling  you,  —  because  I  couldn't  help  it. 
Folks  had  to  tell  her  things." 
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She  turned  her  hand  and  clasped  hia  tightly  with  her 
own  tliin  fingers. 

"  And  oh,  Austen,"  she  cried,  "  I  want  so  that  you 
should  be  happy  I  She  was  so  unhappy,  it  doesn't  seem 
right  that  you  should  be,  too." 

"I  shall  be,  Phrasie,"  he  said;  "you  mustn't  worry 
about  that."  ^ 

For  a  while  the  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the  ticking 
of  the  old  clock  with  the  quaint,  coloured  picture  on  its 
pauel.  And  then,  with  a  movement  which,  strangely,  was 
an  acute  reminder  o!  a  way  Victoria  had,  Euphrasia  turned 
and  searched  his  face  once  more. 

"  You're  not  huppy,"  she  said. 

He  could  not  put  this  aside — nor  did  he  wish  to.  Her 
owii  confidence  had  been  so  simple,  so  fine,  so  sure  of  his 
sympathy,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  unworthy  to  equivocate; 
the  confessions  of  the  self-reliant  are  sacred  things.  Yes, 
and  there  had  been  times  when  he  had  longed  to  unburden 

himself;  but  he  had  had  no  intimate  on  this  plane,  and 

despite  the  great  sympathy  between  them  — that  Euphrasia 
might  understand  had  never  occurred  to  him.  She  had 
reaa  his  secret. 

In  that  instant  Euphrasia,  with  the  instinct  which  love 
lends  to  her  sex,  had  gone  farther;  indignation  seized  her 
—  and  the  blame  fell  upon  the  woman.  Austen's  words, 
unconsciously,  were  an  answer  to  her  thoughts. 

"  It  isn't  anybody's  fault  but  my  own,"  he  said. 

Euphrasia's  lips  were  tightly  closed.  Long  ago  the 
idol  of  her  youth  had  faded  into  the  substance  of  which 
dreams  are  made  —  to  be  recalled  by  dreams  alone;  another 
worship  had  filled  her  heart,  and  Austen  Vane  had  become 
-—  for  her  —  the  fulness  and  the  very  meaning  of  life 
itself;  one  to  be  admired  of  all  men,  to  be  desired  of  all 
women.  Visions  of  Austen's  courteiiip  had  at  times  risen 
in  her  mind,  although  Euphrasia  would  not  have  called  it 
a  courtship.  When  the  time  came,  Austen  would  confer; 
and  so  sure  of  his  judgment  was  Euphrasia  that  she  was 
prepared  to  take  the  recipient  of  the  priceless  gift  into  her 
arms.     And  now  I     Was  it  possible  that  a  woman  lived 
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who  would  even  hesitate?  Curiosity  seized  Euphrasia 
with  the  intensity  of  a  passion.  Who  was  this  woman  ? 
When  and  where  had  he  seen  her?  Ripton  could  not 
nave  produced  her  --  for  it  was  characteristic  of  Euphra- 
sia that  no  girl  of  her  acquaintance  was  worthy  to  be 
raised  to  such  a  height ;  Austen's  wife  would  be  an 
unknown  of  ideal  appearance  and  attainments.  Hence 
indignation  rocked  Euphrasia,  and  doubts  swayed  her. 
In  this  alone  slie  had  been  an  idealist,  but  she  might  have 
Jcnown  that  good  men  were  a  prey  to  the  unworthy  of  the 
opposite  sex.  J  ^ 

She  glanced  at  Austen's  face,  and  he  smiled  at  her 
^®«  t7'..*?  *^°"^^  ^®  divined  something  of  her  thoughts. 

"If  It  isn  t  your  fault  that  you're  not  happv,  then  the 
matter's  easily  mended,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head  at  her,  as  though  in  reproof. 

"Was  yours  —easily  mended  ?  "  he  asked. 

Euphrasia  was  silent  a  moment. 

!'  w  u®  «5  knew,"  she  repeated,  in  a  low  voice. 
Well,  Phrasie,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  were  in 
the  same  boat,    he  said. 

Euphrasia's  heart  gave  a  bound. 

"Then  you  haven't  spokel"  she  cried;  "I  knew  you 
nadnt.  1  — I  was  a  woman  — but  sometimes  I've 
thought  I  d  ought  to  have  given  him  some  sign.  You're 
a  man,  Austen;  thank  God  for  it,  you're  a  man.  If  a 
man  loves  a  woman,  he's  only  got  to  tell  her  so." 

"It  isn't  as  simple  as  that,"  he  answered. 

Euphrasia  gave  him  a  startled  glance. 

"  |!*^  *^"'*  married  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"No,"  he  said,  and  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

Eir  H^sia  breathed  again.  For  Sarah  Austen  had  had 
a  m^  y  of  her  own,  and  on  occasions  had  given  ex- 
pression to  extreme  views. 

"She's  not  playin'  with  you?"  was  Euphrasia's  next 
question,  and  her  tone  boded  ill  to  any  young  person  who 
would  indulge  m  these  tactics  with  Austen. 

He  shook  his  head  again,  and  smiled  at  her  vehemence. 
iNo,  shes  not  playing  with  me  — she  isn't  that  kind. 
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Id  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  can't—  I  can't.  It  was  only 
because  you  guessed  that  I  said  anything  about  it."  He 
disengaged  his  hand,  and  rose,  and  patted  her  on  the 
cheek.  "  I  suppose  I  had  to  tell  somebody,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  seemed,  somehow,  to  be  the  right  person,  Phrasie  " 

Euphrasia  rose  abruptly  and  looked  up  intently  into 
his  face.  He  thought  it  strange  afterwards,  as  he  drove 
along  the  dark  roads,  that  she  had  not  answered  him. 

Even  though  the  matter  were  on  the  knees  of  the  gods, 
Euphrasia  would  have  taken  it  thence,  if  she  could.  Nor 
did  Austen  know  that  she  shared  with  him,  that  night, 
ms  waking  hours. 

The  nexv  morning  Mr.  Thomas  Gaylord,  the  younger, 
was  making  his  way  towards  the  office  of  the  Gaylord 
Lumber  Company,  conveniently  situated  on  Willow 
btreet,  near  the  railroad.  Young  Tom  was  in  a  particu- 
larly  ]o vial  frame  of  mind,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
arrived  m  Ripton,  on  the  night  express,  as  early  as  live 
o  Clock  m  the  morning.  He  had  been  touring  the  State 
ostensibly  on  lumber  business,  but  young  Tom  had  a 
large  and  varied  personal  as  well  as  commercial  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  had  the  inestimable  happiness  of  being 
regarded  as  an  honest  man,  whUe  his  rough  and  genial 
qualities  made  him  beloved.  For  these  reasons  and  others 
of  a  more  material  nature,  suggestions  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Gaylord  were  apt  to  be  well  received  —  and  Tom  had  been 
making  suggestions. 

Early  as  he  was  at  his  office— the  office-boy  was 
sprinkling  the  floor  — young  Tom  had  a  visitor  who  was 
earlier  stiU.  Pausing  in  the  doorway,  Mr.  Gaylord  be- 
held with  astonishment  a  prim,  elderly  lady  in  a  stiff, 
black  dress  sitting  upright  on  the  edge  ;  a  capacious  oak 
chair  which  seemed  itself  rather  discv  ted  by  what  it 
contained,  —  for  its  hospitality  had  n.therto  been  ex- 
tended  to  visitors  of  a  very  different  sort. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul,"  cried  young  Tom,  "if  it  isn't 
Euphrasia! 

"  Yes,  it's  me,"  said  Euphrasia;  «  I've  be'n  to  market, 
and  I  had  a  notion  to  see  you  before  I  went  home." 
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Mr.  Gaylord  took  the  office-boy  lightly  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat  and  lifted  him,  sprinkling  can  and  all,  out  of  the 
doorway  and  closed  the  door.  Then  he  drew  his  revolv- 
ing chair  close  to  Euphrasia,  and  sat  down.  They  were 
old  friends,  and  more  than  once  in  a  youth  far  from 
model  Tom  had  experienced  certain  physical  reproof  at 
her  hands,  for  which  he  bore  no  iU-will.  There  was 
anxiety  on  his  face  as  he  asked:  — 

"  There  hasn't  been  any  accident,  has  there,  Euphrasia  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said. 

"  No  new  row  ?  "  inquired  Tom. 

"  No,"  said  Euphrasia.  She  was  a  direct  person,  as  we 
know,  but  true  descendants  of  the  Puritans  believe  in  the 
decency  of  preliminaries,  and  here  was  certainly  an  affair 
not  to  be  plunged  into.  Euphrasia  was  a  spinster  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  formidable  and  highly  descriptive 
term,  and  she  intended  ultimately  to  discuss  with  Tom  a 
subject  of  which  ^she  was  supposed  by  tradition  to  be 
wholly  ignorant,  the  mere  mention  of  which  still  brought 
warmth  to  her  cheeks.  Such  a  delicate  matter  should 
surely  be  led  up  to  delicately.  In  the  meanwhile  Tom 
was  mystified. 

"  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  anyhow,"  he  said 
heartily.  "It  was  good  of  you  to  call,  Euphrasia.  I 
can't  offer  you  a  cigar." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Euphrasia. 

Tom  reddened.  He  still  retained  for  her  some  of  his 
youthful  awe. 

"  I  can't  do  the  honours  of  hospitality  ae  I'd  wish  to," 
lie  ^"ent  on;  « I  can't  give  you  anything  like  the  pies  you 
used  to  give  me." 

"  You  stole  most  of  'em,"  said  Euphrasia. 

"I  guess  that's  so,"  said  young  Tom,  laughing,  "but 
111  never  taste  pies  like  'em  again  as  long  as  I  live.  Do 
you  know,  Euphrasia,  there  were  two  reasons  why  those 
were  the  best  pies  I  ever  ate  ?  " 

«  What  were  they  ?  "  she  asked,  apparently  unmoved. 

"  First,"  said  Tom,  "  because  you  made  'em,  and  sec- 
ond, because  they  were  stolen." 
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Truly,  youn^  Tom  had  a  way  with  women,  had  he  only 
been  aware  of  it. 

**I  never  took  much  stock  in  stolen  things,''  said 
Euphrasia. 

**It's  because  you  never  were  tempted  with  such  pie 
as  that,"  replied  the  audacious  Mr.  Gaylord. 

"  You're  gettin'  almighty  stout,"  said  Euphrasia. 

As  we  see  her  this  morning,  could  she  indeed  ever 
have  had  a  love  affair  ? 

"  I  don't  have  to  use  my  legs  as  much  as  I  once  did," 
said  Tom.  And  this  remark  brought  to  an  end  the  first 
phase  of  this  conversation,  —  brought  to  an  end,  appar- 
ently, all  conversation  whatsoever.  Tom  racked  his  brain 
for  a  new  topic,  opened  his  roll-top  desk,  drummed  on  it, 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  whistled  softly,  and  then 
turned  and  faced  again  the  imperturbable  Euphrasia. 

**  Euphrasia,"  he  said,  "  you're  not  exactly  a  politician, 
I  believe." 

"Well,"  said  Euphrasia,  "I've  be'n  maligned  a  good 
many  times,  but  nobody  ever  went  that  far."  ♦ 

Mr.  Gaylord  shook  with  laughter. 

"Then  I  guess  there's  no  harm  in  confiding  political 
secrets  to  you,"  he  said.  "I've  been  around  the  State 
some  this  week,  talking  to  people  I  know,  and  I  believe 
if  your  Austen  wasn't  so  obstinate,  we  could  make  him 
governor." 

"  Obstinate  ?  "  ejaculated  Euphrasia. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  obstinate. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  want  something  that  most  men  would 
give  their  souls  for." 

"  And  why  should  he  dirty  himself  with  politics  ?  "  she 
demanded.  "  In  the  years  I've  lived  with  Hilary  Vane 
I've  seen  enough  of  politicians,  goodness  knows.  I  never 
want  to  see  another." 

"If  Austen  was  governor,  we'd  change  some  of  that. 
But  mind,  Euphrasia,  this  is  a  secret,"  said  Tom,  raising 
a  warning  finger.  "  If  Austen  hears  about  it  now,  the 
Jig  s  up. 

Euphrasia  considered  and  thawed  a  little. 
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"They  don't  often  have  governors  that  younj?,  do 
they  ?  "  she  asked.  ° 

''  No,"  said  Tom,  forcibly,  "  they  don't.  And  so  far  as 
I  know,  they  haven't  had  such  a  governor  for  years  as 
Austen  would  make.  But  he  won't  push  himself.  You 
know,  Euphrasia,  I  have  always  believed  that  he  will  be 
President  some  day." 

Euphrasia  received  this  somewhat  startling  prediction 
complacently.  She  had  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy,  but  the 
enunciation  of  it  raised  young  Tom  in  her  estimation,  and 
incidentally  brcfeght  her  nearer  her  topic. 

"  Austen  ain't  himself  lately,"  she  remarked. 

"I  knew  that  he  didn't  get  along  with  Hilary,"  said 
Tom,  sympathetically,  beginning  to  realize  now  that 
Euphrasia  had  come  to  talk  about  her  idol. 

"  It%  Hilary  doesn't  get  along  with  him,"  she  retorted 
indignantly.  "  He's  responsible  —  not  Austen.  Of  all 
the  narrow,  pig-hteaded,  selfish  men  the  Lord  ever  created, 
Hilary  Vane's  the  worst.  It's  Hilary  drove  him  out  of 
his  mother's  house  to  live  with  strangers.  It's  Austen 
that  comes  around  to  inquire  for  his  father— Hilary 
never  has  a  word  to  say  about  Austen. "  A  trace  of  colour 
actually  rose  under  Euphrasia's  sallow  skin,  and  she  cast 
her  eyes  downward.  «  You've  known  him  a  good  while, 
haven't  you,  Tom  ? "  ^  ' 

"All  my  life,"  said  Tom,  mystified  again,  "  all  my  life. 
And  I  think  more  of  him  than  of  anybody  else  in  the 
world." 

"  I  calculated  as  much,"  she  said;  "that's  why  I  came." 
She  hesitated.  Artful  Euphrasia!  We  will  let  the  in- 
genuous Mr.  Gaylord  be  the  first  to  mention  this  delicate 
matter,  if  possible.  «  Goodness  knows,  it  ain't  Hilary  I 
came  to  talk  about.  I  had  a  notion  that  you'd  know  if  — 
anything  else  was  troubling  Austen." 

"  Why,"  said  Tom,  "  there  can't  be  any  business  troubles 
outside  of  those  Hilary's  mixed  up  in.  Austen  doesn't 
spend  any  money  to  speak  of,  except  what  he  gives  away, 
and  he's  practically  chief  counsel  for  our  company." 

Euphrasia  was  silent  a  moment. 
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"  I  suppose  there's  nothing  else  that  could  bother  hira," 
she  remarked.  She  had  never  held  Tom  Gaylord's  powers 
of  comprehension  in  high  estimation,  and  the  estimate  had 
not  risen  during  this  visit.  But  she  had  undervalued  him ; 
even  Tom  could  rise  to  an  inspiration  —  when  the  sources 
of  all  other  inspirations  were  eliminated. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  masculine  lack  of  delicacy, 
*•  he  may  be  in  love  I " 

"  That's  struck  you,  has  it  ?  "  said  Euphrasia. 

But  Tom  appeared  to  be  thinking ;  he  was,  in  truth, 
engaged  in  collecting  his  cumulative  evidence  :  Austen's 
sleigh-ride  at  the  capital,  which  he  had  discovered;  his 
talk  with  Victoria  after  her  fall,  when  she  had  betrayed 
an  interest  in  Austen  which  Tom  had  thought  entirely 
natural ;  and  finally  Victoria's  appearance  at  Mr.  Crewe's 
rally  in  Ripton.  Young  Mr.  Gay  lord  had  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  he  was  himself 
aware  that  his  diagnosis  in  such  a  matter  would  not  carry 
much  weight.  He  had  conceived  a  tremendous  admiration 
for  Victoria,  which  had  been  shaken  a  little  by  the  sus- 

?icion  that  she  might  be  intending  to  marry  Mr.  Crewe, 
'om  Gaylord  saw  no  reason  why  Austen  Vane  should 
not  marry  Mr.  Flint's  daughter  if  he  chose  —  or  any  other 
man's  daughter ;  partaking,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  of 
Euphrasia's  view.  As  for  Austen  himself,  Tom  had  seen 
no  symptoms  ;  but  then,  he  reflected,  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  see  any.  However,  he  perceived  the  object  now 
of  Euphrasia's  visit,  and  began  to  take  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  it. 

"  So  you  think  Austen's  in  love  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Euphrasia  sat  up  straighter,  if  anything. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  returned. 

"  He  wouldn't  tell  me,  you  know,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  can 
only  guess  at  it." 

"  And  the  —  lady  ?  "  said  Euphrasia,  craftily. 

"  I'm  up  a  tree  there,  too.  All  I  know  is  that  he  took 
her  sleigh-riding  one  afternoon  at  the  capital,  and  wouldn't 
tell  me  who  he  was  going  to  take.  And  then  she  fell  off 
her  horse  down  at  East  Tunbridge  Station  —  " 
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"  Fell  off  her  horse  I  "  echoed  Euphrasia,  an  aooldent 
comparable  in  her  mind  to  failing  off  a  roof.  What 
manner  of  young  woman  was  this  who  fell  off  horses? 

"She  wasnt  hurt,"  Tom  continued,  "and  she  rode  (he 
beast  home.  Ho  was  a  wild  one,  I  can  tell  you,  and  she's 
got  pluck.  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  met  her,  although 
I  had  often  seen  her  and  thought  she  was  a  stunner  to 
look  at.     She  talked  as  if  she  took  an  interest  in  Austen." 

An  exact  portrayal  of  Euphrasia's  feelings  at  this  de- 
scription of  the  object  of  Austen's  affections  is  almost 
impossible.  A  young  woman  who  wi*8  a  stunner,  who 
rode  wild  horses  and  fell  off  them  and  rode  them  again, 
was  beyond  the  pale  not  only  of  Euphrasia's  experience 
but  of  her  imagination  likewise.  And  this  hoyden  had 
talked  as  though  she  took  an  interest  in  Austen  I  Eu- 
phrasia was  speechless. 

"The  next  ti,me  I  saw  her,"  said  Tom,  "was  when  she 
came  down  here  to  listen  to  Humphrey  Crewe's  attacks 
on  the  railroad.  I  thought  that  was  a  sort  of  a  queer 
thing  for  Flint's  daughter  to  do,  but  Austen  didn't  seem 
to  look  at  it  that  way.  He  talked  to  her  after  the  show 
was  over." 

At  this  point  Euphrasia  could  contain  herself  no  longer, 
and  in  her  excitement  she  slipped  off  the  edge  of  the 
chair  and  on  to  her  feet. 

"Flint's  daughter?"  she  cried;  "Augustus  P.  Flint's 
daughter  ?  " 

Tom  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  Didn't  you  know  who  it  was  ?  "  he  stammered.  But 
Euphrasia  was  not  listening. 

"I've  seen  her,"  she  was  saying;  "I've  seen  her  ridin' 
through  Ripton  in  that  little  red  wagon,  drivin*  her- 
self, with  a  coachman  perched  up  beside  her.  Flint's 
daughter!  "  Euphrasia  became  speechless  once  more,  the 
complications  opened  up  being  too  vast  for  intelligent 
comment.  Euphrasia,  however,  grasped  some  of  the 
problems  which  Austen  had  had  to  face.  Moreover,  she 
had  learned  what  she  had  come  for,  and  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  now  was  to  go  home  and  reflect.     So,  with- 
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out  further  ceremony,  she  walked  to  the  door  and  opened 
it,  and  turned  again  with  her  hand  on  the  knob.  ♦♦  Look 
here,  Tom  Gaylord,"  she  said,  '*  if  you  tell  Austen  I  was 
here,  I'll  never  forgive  you.  I  don't  believe  you've  got 
any  more  sense  than  to  do  it." 

And  with  these  words  she  took  her  departure,  ere  the 
amazed  Mr.  Gaylord  had  time  to  show  her  out.  Half 
an  hour  elapsed  before  he  opened  his  letters. 

When  she  arrived  home  in  Hanover  Street  it  was  nine 
o'clock  —  an  hour  well  on  in  the  day  for  Euphrasia.  Un- 
locking the  kitchen  door,  she  gave  a  glance  at  the  stove 
to  assure  herself  that  it  had  not  been  misbehaving,  and 
went  into  the  passive 'on  her  way  up-stairs  to  take  oflf 
her  gown  before  sitting  down  to  reflect  upon  the  astonish- 
ing thing  she  had  heard.  Habit  had  so  crystallized  in 
Euphrisia  that  no  news,  however  amazing,  could  have 
shak  1  it.  But  in  the  passage  she  paused ;  an  unwonted, 
or  ^ther  untimely,  sound  reached  her  ears,  a  sound 
wt.ch  came  from  the  front  o'  the  house  —  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  He  usten  been  at  home,  Eu- 
phrasia would  have  thought  jthing  of  it.  In  her  re- 
membrance Hilary  Vane,  whether  he  returned  from  .. 
{'oumey  or  not,  had  never  been  inside  the  house  at  that 
lOur  on  a  week-day ;  and,  unlike  the  gentleman  in  "  La 
Vie  de  Boheme,"  Euphrasia  did  not  have  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Sabbath. 

Perhaps  Austen  had  returned  I  Or  perhaps  it  was  a 
burglar  f  Euphrasia,  undaunted,  ran  through  the  dark- 
ened front  hall  to  where  the  graceful  banister  ended  in 
a  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  there,  on  the  bottom 
step,  sat  a  man  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  Euphrasia 
shrieked.  He  looked  up,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  Hilary 
Vane.    She  would  have  shrieked,  anyway. 

"What  in  the  world's  the  matter  with  you?"  she 
cried. 

"I  —  I  stumbled  coming  down  the  stairs,"  he  said. 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  at  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning?"  she  demanded. 

He  did  not  answer  her.     The  subdued  light  which 
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crept  under  the  porch  and  came  in  through  the  fan- 
shaped  window  over  the  door  fell  on  hia  face. 

"  Are  you  sick  ?  "  said  Euphrasia.  In  aU  her  life  she 
had  never  seen  him  look  like  that. 

F  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  attempt  to  rise.  A 
nil  .y  Vane  without  vigour  I 

"No,"  he  said,  "no.  I  just  came  up  here  from  the 
train  to  — get  somethin'  I'd  left  in  my  room." 

"A  likely  story  I "  said  Euphrasia.  "  You've  never  done 
that  m  thirty  years.  You're  sick,  and  I'm  a-going  for 
the  doctor."  ° 

She  put  her  hand  to  his  forehead,  but  he  thrust  it  away 
and  got  to  his  feet,  although  in  the  effort  he  compressed 
his  lips  and  winced. 

"  You  stav  where  you  are,"  he  said ;  "  I  tell  you  I'm  not 
sick,  and  I  m  going  down  to  the  square.  Let  the  doc- 
tors alone —  I  haven't  got  any  use  for  'em." 

He  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  went  out  and 
slammed  it  in  her  face.  By  the  time  she  had  got  it  open 
again  —  a  crack  —  he  had  reached  the  sidewalk,  and  was 
apparently  in  full  possession  of  his  powers  and  faculties. 
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Although  one  c:  the  most  exciting  political  battles 
ever  fought  is  fast  coming  to  its  climax,  and  a  now  jubilant 
Mr.  Crewe  is  contesting  every  foot  of  ground  in  tiie  State 
with  the  determination  and  pertinacity  which  mal  e  him  a 
marked  man;  although  the  convention  wherein  his  fate 
will  be  decided  is  now  but  a  few  days  distant,  and  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  secure  a  victory  which  mortal  man 
r  ^D  do,  let  us  follow  Hilary  Vane  to  Fairview.  Not  that 
1  lary  has  been  idle.  The  "Book  of  Arguments"  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  chiefs  and  the  captains  have  been  to 
Ripton,  and  received  their  final  ordoi-s,  but  more  than  one 
has  gone  back  to  his  fief  with  the  vision  of  a  changed 
Hilary  who  has  puzzled  them.  Rumours  have  been  in  the 
air  that  the  harmony  between  the  Source  of  Power  and  the 
Distribution  of  Power  is  not  as  complete  as  it  once  was. 
Certainly,  Hilary  Vane  is  not  the  man  he  was  —  although 
this  must  not  even  be  whispered.  Senator  Whitredge 
had  told  —  but  never  mind  that.  In  the  old  davs  an 
order  was  an  order ;  there  were  no  rebels  then.  In  the 
old  days  there  was  no  wavering  and  rescinding,  and  if  the 
chief  counsel  told  you,  with  brevity,  to  do  a  thing,  you 
went  and  did  it  straightway,  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  to  do.  Hilary  Vane  had  aged  sud- 
denly, and  it  occurred  for  the  first  time  to  many  that,  in 
this  utilitarian  world,  old  blood  must  be  superseded  by 
young  blood. 

Two  days  before  the  convention,  immediate  y  after  tak- 
ing dinner  at  the  Ripton  House  with  Mr.  Mat  Billings, 
Huary  Vane,  in  response  to  a  summons,  drove  up  to 
Fairview.     One  driving  behind  him  would  have  observed 
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that  the  Honourable  Hilary's  horse  took  his  own  gaits,  and 
that  the  rems,  most  of  the  time,  drooped  listlesSy  on  his 
quarters.  A  September  stillness  was  in  the  air,  a  Septem- 
ber  purple  clothed  the  distant  hills,  but  to  HiW  the 
glones  of  the  day  were  as  things  non-existent.  Even  the 
groom  at  lairview,  who  took  lis  ho-^e,  glanced  back  at 
lum  with  a  peculiar  expression  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
remarked^^^  *  liesitancy  the  man  had  never  before 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Flint,  with  a  pile  of  letters  in  a 
special  basket  on  the  edge  of  his  desk,  was  awaiting  his 
counsel ;  the  president  of  the  Northeastern  was  pacine  his 
room,  as  was  his  wont  when  his  activities  were  for  a  mD- 
ment  curbed,  or  when  he  had  something  on  his  mind;  and 
every  fevv  moments  he  would  glance  towards  his  mantel 
at  the  clock  which  was  set  to  railroad  time.  In  past 
days  he  had  never  known  Hilary  Vane  to  be  a  moment 
late  to  an  appointment.  The  door  was  open,  and  five  and 
twenty  minutes  had  passed  the  hour  before  he  saw  the 
lawyer  in  the  doorway.  Mr.  Flint  was  a  man  of  such 
preoccupation  of  mind  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  struck 
by  any  change  there  might  have  been  in  his  counsel's 
appearance.  ^^ 

"  It's  half -past  three,"  he  said. 

Hilary  entered,  and  sat  down  beside  the  window. 

"  1  ou  mean  that  I'm  late,"  he  replied. 

hou/,:^:id^rFlint^"'^^^  coming  here  in  less  than  an 

!!  w  i^^..^"""^  in  less  than  an  hour,"  said  Hilary. 
"Well,     said  Mr.  Flint,  "let's  get  down  to  hardtack. 

Jw  fk-  r!-^""??.^  "^'^^  y^"'  ^*^«'  a'ld  tell  you  plainly 
that  this  political  business  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

..  i«ri*^  t  necessary  to  tell  me  that,"  said  Hilary. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  "^ 

"  I  mean  that  I  know  it." 

"To  put  it  mildly,"  the  president  of  the  Northeastern 
continued^  « it's  the  worst  mixed-up  campaign  I  evw 
knew.  Here  we  are  with  the  convention  only  two  days 
off,  and  we  don  t  know  where  we  stand,  how  many  dele- 
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gates  we've  got,  or  whether  this  upstart  at  Leith  is  going 
to  be  nominated  over  our  heads.  Here's  Adam  Hunt  with 
his  back  up,  declaring  he's  a  reformer,  and  all  his  section 
of  the  State  behind  him.  Now  if  that  could  have  been 
handled  otherwise  —  " 

"  Who  told  Hunt  to  go  in  ?  "  Hilary  inquired. 

"  Things  were  different  then,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  vigor- 
ously. "  Hunt  had  been  promised  the  governorship  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  Ridout  became  out  of  the  ques- 
tion—" 

"  Why  did  Ridout  become  r>ut  of  the  question  ?"  asked 
Hilary. 

Mr.  Flint  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

*'•  On  account  of  that  f ouiishness  in  the  Legislature,  of 
course." 

***That  foolishness  in  the  Legislature,'  as  you  call  it, 
represented  a  sentiment  all  over  the  State,"  said  Hilary. 
**  And  if  I'd  be'n  you,  I  wouldn't  have  let  Hunt  in  this 
year.  But  you  didn't  ask  my  opinion.  You  asked  me 
when  you  begged  me  to  get  Adam  out,  and  I  predicted 
that  he  wouldn't  get  out." 

Mr.  Flint  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  send  for  him  to  go  to  New  York," 
he  said.  "  Well,  anyway,  the  campaign's  been  muddled, 
that's  certain,  —  whoever  muddled  it."  And  the  presi- 
dent looked  at  his  counsel  as  though  he,  at  least,  had  no 
doubts  on  this  point.  But  Hilary  appeared  unaware  of 
the  implication,  and  made  no  reply. 

"I  can't  find  out  what  Bascom  and  Botcher  are  doing," 
Mr.  Flint  went  on ;  "I  don't  get  any  reports  —  they  haven't 
been  here.  Perhaps  you  know.  They've  had  trip  passes 
enough  to  move  the  whole  population  of  Putnam  County. 
Fairplay  says  they're  gettin'  delegates  for  Adam  Hunt 
instead  of  Giles  Henderson.  And  Whitredge  says  that 
Jake  Botcher  is  talking  reform." 

"I  guess  Botcher  and  Bascom  know  their  business,'* 
said  Mr.  Vane.  If  Mr.  Flint  had  been  a  less  concentrated 
man,  he  might  have  observed  that  the  Honourable  Hilary 
had  not  cut  a  piece  of  Uouey  Dew  this  afternoon. 
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"What  is  their  business?"  asked  Mr  Plinf      *  iif*u 
irrelevantly  for  him.  *imt-^a  little 

M^ &*'''  ^°-^  ^  *!i"^u^'  '"°^'"  «*id  Mr.  Vane. 

dos'er;- however"'''  ''  *'^    ^^'^^^^^^^^  "^^-^  -ore 

areVTu  ?*^  *^'  "'**^'  "^^^  ^^^  ^*°«  ?    You're  not  sick, 

"No." 

Mr.  Flint  took  another  turn. 

"Now  the  question  is,  what  are  we  ffoine  to  do?  Tf 
you^^egot  any  plan,  I  want  to  hear  it."  ^   ^  ^* 

Mr.  Vane  was  silent. 

"Suppose  Crewe  goes  into  the  convention  with  enough 
ma^^rit"  '  ''  "''  "  ''^'  °°°^  °^  theThLT^^I^ 

,    "I  guess  he'U  do  that,"  said  Mr  Vane      FT«  fnt«Ki  ^ 

S  tenel'  ?hl  'r  ^"*  '  *^»-  ««^  "t 
h^ld^n  X  •  ^^  l^^  caucuses,  or  primaries,  had  been 
?W  .K  i  7*"'*''^  *^^°«  «^  *^e  State  at  odd  dates  and 
that  the  delegates  pledpd  for  the  different  candidates 

-aUhoSrverv';^  '"l  '^'  newspapers  from  time  to  t^e 
— although  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 

Sl^'I'^'i'!}!"^^  newspapers.  Mr.  Crewe's  delegates  nec- 
essarily had  been  announced  bv  what  is  known  1?^?;?  i 
advertising.  Mr.  Flint  took  tL  HoLurabrnL^'s  S 
ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  whistled.  ^  *  ^"^^ 

th^lZZT'^'"'  ^'""*  *''^^  ^""**'^^  ^'^d  fi%  ont  of 

"No,"  said   Hilary,   "he   claims  six  hundred      H«']l 
have  three  hundred  and  fifty. "  nunarea.     He  U 

In  spite  of  the  «  Book  of  Arguments,"  Mr.  Crewe  was  to 

MTVL'tln^r.^'fJ-    ^'  ''^  incredible,  prTpTstrus 
f K  .K     u  ^''°^^,'^,  ^*  ^'^  ^''''^"s^l  once  more  and  wondered 
whether  he  could  be  mentally  failing.         '         ^^^^^^^^ 

Fairplay  only  gives  him  two  hundred." 
Hilary!'         ^^^  ^^""^  ^^  *'"'  ^"  ^^'^  beginning,"  said 
"  You  come  here  two  days  before  the  convention  and 
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teU  me  Crewe  has  three  hundred  and  fiftv  f »  \r,  m-  . 
exclaimed,  as  though  Riio-^  \r  ^  ^     ^'*  ^^^ 

sponsible  for  Mrtrew^slJjZ  ""''1  P^'^^"*"^  ke- 
tone from  that  S  otW  hIL  u^**®^'  ^  ""^"^  different 
ratificatSns  of  Wrii  ZIT  '  V^^'^^^^^^^  ^«'«  ^ere 
means  if  we  os^fontrol  ?  Th'  ^5  y<>V^alize  what  it 
dollars  in  improvement  -  roUinTsLl' 1.^^^°'^  ^^ 

W^Se\-r^tarrlr^^^^ 

understand?  ^^J^J^^J/'^^^^e^ds —  lower  dividends,  do  you 

than   /ou  1^  vouV? *  '^'    ?°"""?' ''""«»  "y  »«tte' 
«AnH^?^„i     y""",n»g""ly   mistaken,"  he  reoUed 

wm  be,  how  ^^^°±g  to^^anSfif-r /°"  "^  *^»" 
deal  through  betwee  i  G  l«.  H.„3  ^  .  ?  y»"  S"  » 

e«gi  g'rr«nnU»tT^iS"SSLete  h'r''V" 
Hunt  gets  into  the  convention  and  SriL  to"  fT^ff 

.TgSr  i^  I'n'tt'The^r;     And^^TeleU:  C™ 

^e'tn j^:„:%^ru?d::?taZ.^ '■r/nr.^^^^^^^^ 

impress  upon  you  how  grave  are  the  conseou  aces  «  thk 

aTea^ErL^^er'HV„:e"'To"^vT"\''!4"'"  »^^ 
hand  on  the  throlue."  ^"^  "^  «""  *°  ''"'P  y<>" 
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Mr.  Flint  did  not  answer,  but  his  eye  rested  again  on 
his  counsers  face. 

"  I'm  that  kind  of  a  lawyer,"  Hilafy  continued,  appar- 
ently more  to  himself  than  to  his  companion.  "  You  pay 
me  for  that  sort  of  thing  more  than  for  the  work  I  do  in 
the  courts.     Isn't  that  so,  Flint  ?  " 

Mr.  Flint  was  baffled.  Two  qualities  which  were  very 
dear  to  him  he  designated  as  $ane  and  safe,  and  he  had 
hitherto  regarded  his  counsel  as  the  sanest  and  safest  of 
men.  This  remark  made  him  wonder  seriously  whether 
the  lawyer's  mind  were  not  giving  away ;  and  if  so,  to 
whom  was  he  to  turn  at  this  eleventh  hour  ?  No  man  in 
the  State  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  conventions  as  did 
Hilary  Vane ;  and,  in  the  rare  times  when  there  had  been 
crises,  he  had  sat  quietly  in  the  little  room  off  the  plat- 
form as  at  the  keyboard  of  an  organ,  ant'  the  delegates 
had  responded  |;o  his  touch.  Hilary  Vane  iij.d  named  the 
presidents  of  conventions,  and  the  comn'ittees,  and  by 
pulling  out  stops  could  get  such  resolutions  as  he  wished 
—  or  as  Mr.  Flint  wished.     But  now  ? 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  invaded  Mr.  Flint's  train  of 
thought ;  he  repeated  Hilary's  words  over  to  himself. 
"  I'm  that  kind  of  a  lawyer,"  and  another  individuality 
arose  before  the  president  of  the  Northeastern.  Instincts 
are  curious  things.  On  the  day,  some  years  before,  when 
Austen  Vane  had  brought  his  pass  into  this  very  room 
and  laid  it  down  on  his  desk,  Mr.  Flint  had  recognized  a 
man  with  whom  he  would  have  to  deal, — a  stronger  man 
than  Hilary.  Since  then  he  had  seen  Austen's  hand  in 
various  disturbing  matters,  and  now  it  was  as  if  he  heard 
Austen  speaking.  "I'm  that  kind  of  a  lawyer.^*  Not 
Hilary  Vane,  but  Hilary  Vane's  son  was  responsible  for 
Hilary  Vane's  condition  —  this  recognition  came  to  Mr. 
Flint  in  a  flash.  Austen  had  somehow  accomplished  the 
incredible  feat  of  making  Hilary  Vane  ashamed  —  and 
when  such  men  as  Hilary  are  ashamed,  their  usefulness 
is  over.  Mr.  Flint  had  seen  the  thing  happen  with 
a  certain  kind  of  tinanciers,  one  day  aggressive,  com- 
bative,  and  the  next   broken,   querulous    men.      Let   a 
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ma^  cease  to  believe  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  he  loees 

Inn^^t^'^'^^lf  ""l  t»»e  Northeastern  used  a  locomotive  as 
lon^  as  possible  but  when  it  ceased  to  be  able  to  hluU 
traiu  up-grade,  he  sent  it  to  the  scrap-heap.  Mr.  Flint 
was  far  from  being  a  bad  man,  but  he  worshipped  power 
and  his  motto  was  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  didZt 
yet  feel  pity  for  Hilary -for  he  was  angry.     Onl  v  con 

S^th^Tn  T'  ''''  "^^  \*^  beenVpowerThouTd 
frilf  •  fej  ^"^  ^^^"^  *  somewhat  far-fetched  parallel 
a  Captain  Kidd  or  a  C^sar  Borgia  with  a  conscience  wouW 
never  have  been  heard  of.  Mr.  Flint  did  not  calTit  a 
conscience -he  had  a  harder  name  for  it.  He  had  to 
send  Hi  ary,  thus  vitiated,  into  the  Convention  Yoc^duc? 
^e  most  important  battle  since  the  founding  of  the  Em* 
^  ^;  *^i.A"8t«n  Vane  was  responsible. 
^    Mr.  Flint  had  to  control  himself.     In  spite  of  his  fee^l 

"  I  get  a  good  many  rumours  here.     They  tell  me  that 

p  *^K  ^®  w  7^  *  meeting  in  the  room  of  a  man  named 

^d  Mr    fc^"^^-  "^'^i^^'^^-  to  push  this^ndidar," 
said  Mr.    Flint,  eyeing  his  counsel  significantly,  "and 

sZ/^g^.t^-^'-  ^-  ^-^  ^l^etly  aroLd  t 

andlKj  the  listless  figure  of  Hilary  Vane  straightened, 
and  the  old  look  which  fiad  commanded  the  resect  and 
obedience  of  men  returned  to  his  eye. 
"You  mean  my  son  ? "  he  demanded. 
Yes,  said  Mr.  Flint ;  « they  tell  me  that  when  the 
time  comes,  your  son  will  be  a  candidate  on  a  platfom 
opposed  to  our  interests."  piaworm 

..„?i!F-f  •    f  had  not  sworn  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
self  to  hjs  feet,  where  he  stood  for  a  moment,  a  tall  figure 
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to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Flint  remembered  it  for  many 
years.  Hilary  Vane's  long  coat  was  open,  and  seemed  in 
itself  to  express  this  strange  and  new-found  vigour  in  its 
flowing  lines ;  his  head  was  thrown  back,  and  a  look  on 
his  face  which  Mr.  Flint  had  never  seen  there.  He  drew 
from  an  inner  pocket  a  long  envelope,  and  his  hand 
trembled,  though  with  seeming  eagerness,  as  he  held  it 
out  to  Mr.  Flint. 

«« Here  I  "  he  said. 

"What's  this?"  asked  Mr.  Flint.  He  evinced  no 
desire  to  take  it,  but  Hilary  pressed  it  on  him. 

"  My  resignation  as  counsel  for  your  road." 

The  president  of  the  Northeastern,  bewildered  by  this 
sudden  transformation,  stared  at  the  envelope. 

"  What  ?    Now  —  to-day  ?  "  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  Hilary;  "read  it.  You'll  see  it  takes 
eftect  the  day  after  the  State  convention.  I'm  not  much 
use  any  more  —  you've  done  your  best  to  bring  that  home 
to  me,  and  you'll  need  a  new  man  to  do  —  the  kind  of  work 
I've  been  doing  for  you  for  twenty-five  years.  But  you 
can't  get  a  new  man  in  a  day,  and  I  said  I'd  stay  with  you, 
and  I  keep  my  word.  I'll  go  to  the  convention  ;  I'll  do  my 
best  for  you,  as  I  always  have.  But  I  don't  like  it,  and 
after  that  I'm  through.  After  that  I  become  a  lawyer — 
a  lawyer^  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"A  lawyer?"  Mr.  Flint  repeated. 

"Yes,  a  lawyer.  Ever  since  last  June,  when  I  came 
up  here,  I've  realized  what  I  was.  A  Brush  Bascom, 
with  a  better  education  and  more  brains,  but  a  Brush 
Bascom  —  with  the  brains  prostituted.  While  things 
were  going  along  smoothly  I  didn't  know — you  never 
attempted  to  talk  to  me  this  way  before.  Do  you  re- 
member how  you  took  hold  of  me  that  day,  and  begged 
me  to  stay  ?  I  do,  and  I  stayed.  Why  ?  Because  I 
was  a  friend  of  yours.  Association  with  you  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  got  under  my  skin,  and  I  thought  it  had 
got  under  yours."  Hilary  let  his  hand  fall.  "  To-day 
you've  given  me  a  notion  of  what  friendship  is.  You've 
given  me  a  chance  to  estimate  myself  on  a  new  basis,  and 
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I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  that.     I  haven't  got  many 

Cra  left,  but  I'm  glad  to  have  found  out  what  my  life 
been  worth  before  I  die." 

*u^®i,m""°?l^  "P  ^^^  ^°^^  slowly,  glaring  at  Mr.  Flint 
the  while  with  a  courage  and  a  defiance  that  were  superb. 
And  he  had  picked  up  his  hat  before  Mr.  Flint  found  his 
tongue. 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Vane,"  he  cried.  « My  God, 
think  what  you've  said  I  " 

Hilary  pointed  at  the  desk  with  a  shaking  finger. 

"  If  that  were  a  scaffold,  and  a  rope  were  around  my 
neck,  I'd  say  it  over  again.  And  I  thank  God  I've  had 
a  chance  to  say  it  to  you."  He  paused,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  continued  in  a  voice  that  all  at  once  had  become  un- 
emotional and  natural.  "I've  three  tin  boxes  of  the 
private  papers  you  wanted.  I  didn't  think  of  'em  to-day, 
but  I'll  bring  'em  up  to  you  myself  on  Thursday." 

Mr.  Flint  reflected  afterwards  that  what  made  him 
helpless  must  have  been  the  sudden  change  in  Hilary's 
manner  to  the  commonplace.  The  president  of  the 
Northeastern  stood  where  he  was,  holding  the  envelope 
in  his  hand,  apparently  without  the  power  to  move  or 
speak.  He  watched  the  tall  form  of  his  chief  counsel  go 
through  the  doorway,  and  something  told  him  that  that 
exit  was  coincident  with  the  end  of  an  era. 

The  end  of  an  era  of  fraud,  of  self-deception,  of  con- 
ditions that  violated  every  sacred  principle  of  free  gov- 
ernment which  men  had  shed  blood  to  obtain. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

AN  ADVENTURE  OP  VICTORIA'S 

Mrs.  Pomfrbt  was  a  proud  woman,  for  she  had  at  last 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  lion  to  attend  a  lunch  party. 
She  would  have  liked  a  dinner  much  better,  but  beggars 
are  not  choosers,  and  she  seized  eagerly  on  the  lunch. 
The  two  days  before  the  convention  Mr.  Crewe  was  to 
spend  at  Leith;  having  continual  conferences,  of  course, 
receiving  delegations,  and  discussing  with  prominent  citi- 
zens certain  offices  which  would  be  in  his  gift  when  he 
became  governor.,  Also,  there  was  Mr.  Watling's  nomi- 
nating speech  to  be  gone  over  carefully,  and  Mr.  Crewe's 
own  speech  of  acceptance  to  be  composed.  He  had  it  in 
his  mind,  and  he  had  decided  that  it  should  have  two 
qualities:  it  should  be  brief  and  forceful. 

Gratitude,  however,  is  one  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
man,  and  a  statesman  should  not  fail  to  rewai'd  his  faithful 
workers  and  adherents.  As  one  of  the  chiefest  of  these, 
Mrs.  Pomfret  was  entitled  to  high  consideration.  Hence 
the  candidate  had  consented  to  have  a  lunch  given  in  his 
honour,  naming  the  day  and  the  hour;  and  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
believing  that  a  prospective  governor  should  possess  some 
of  the  perquisites  of  royalty,  in  a  rash  moment  submitted 
for  his  approval  a  list  of  guests.  This  included  two  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  who  were  staying  at  the  Leith  Inn, 
an  Englishman  and  an  Austrian,  and  an  elderly  ladv  of 
very  considerable  social  importance  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Pomfret. 

Mr.  Crewe  had  graciously  sanctioned  tJ  a  list,  but  took 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  as  an  addition  to  it  the  name  of 
Miss  Victoria  Flint,  explaining  over  the  telephone  to  Mrs. 
Pomfret  that  he  had  scarcely  seen  Victoria  al]  summer. 
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»nd  that  he  wanted  particularly  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Pomf ret 
declared  that  she  had  only  left  out  Victoria  because  her 
presence  might  be  awkward  for  both  of  them,  but  Mr 
Crewe  waved  this  aside  as  a  trivial  and  feminine  object 
Uon;  so  Victoria  was  invited,  and  another  young  man  to 
balance  the  table.  ^       5     •"  w 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  as  may  have  been  surmised,  was  a  woman 
of  taste,  and  her  vUla  at  Leith,  though  small,  had  added 
considerably  to  her  reputation  for  this  quality.     Patter- 
son Pomfret  had  been  a  gentleman  with  red  cheeks  and 
an  income,  who  incidentally  had  been  satisfied  with  both. 
He  had  never  tried  to  add  to  the  income,  which  was 
laroe  enough  to  pay  the  dues  of  the  clubs  the  lists  of 
which  he  thought   worthy  to  include  his  name  ;   large 
raough  to  pay  hotel  bills  in  London  and  Paris  and  at  the 
Daths,  and  to  fee  the  servants  at  country  houses;  large 
enough  to  clothe  his  wife  and  himself,  and  to  teach  Alice 
the  three  essentials  of  music,  French,  and  deportment. 
11  that  man  is  notable  who  has  mastered  one  thing  well 
^atterson  Pomfret  was  a  notable  man:  he  had  mastered 
the  possibilities  of  his  income,  and  never  in  any  year  had 
he  gone  beyond  it  by  so  much  as  a  sole  rf  vin  hlanc  or  a 
pair  of  red  silk  stockin|rs.    When  he  died,  he  left  a  worthy 
financial  successor  in  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  knowing  the  income,  after  an  exhaustive 
search  decided  upon  Leith  as  the  place  to  buUd  her  villa. 
It  must  be  credited  to  her  foresight  that,  when  she  built, 
she  Mw  the  future  possibilities  of  the  place.  The  proper 
people  had  started  it.  And  it  must  be  credited  to  her 
genius  thatshe  added  to  these  possibilities  of  Leith  by  bring- 
ing to  It  such  families  as  she  thought  worthy  to  live  in 
the  neighbourhood— famUies  which  incidentally  increased 
the  value  of  the  land.  Her  villa  had  a  decided  French 
look,  and  was  so  amazingly  trim  and  neat  and  generally 
shipshape  as  to  be  fit  for  only  the  daintiest  and  most  dis- 
criminating feminine  occupation.  The  house  was  small, 
and  Its  metamorphosis  from  a  plain  wooden  farm-house 
had  been  an  achievement  that  excited  general  admiration, 
rorches  had  been  added,  and  a  coat  of  spotless  white  reUeved 
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by  an  orange  striping  so  original  that  ma  ly  envied,  but 
none  dared  to  copy  it.  The  striping  went  around  the  white 
chimneys,  along  the  cornice,  under  the  windows  and  on 
the  railings  of  the  porch :  there  were  window  boxes  gay 
with  geraniums  and  abundant  awnings  striped  white  and 
red,  to  match  the  flowers :  a  high,  formal  hemlock  hedge 
hid  the  house  from  the  road,  through  which  entered  a 
blue-stone  drive  that  cut  the  close-cropped  lawn  and  made 
a  circle  to  the  doorway.  Under  the  ereat  maples  on  the 
lawn  were  a  tea-table,  rugs,  and  wicKer  chairs,  and  the 
house  itself  was  furnished  by  a  variety  of  things  of  a  de- 
sign not  to  be  bought  in  the  United  States  of  America: 
desks,  photograph  frames,  writing-sets,  clocks,  paper- 
knives,  flower  baskets,  magazine  racks,  cigarette  boxes,  and 
dozens  of  other  articles  for  the  duplicates  of  which  one 
might  have  searched  Fifth  Avenue  in  vain. 

Mr.  Crewe  was  a  little  late.  Important  matters,  he 
said,  had  detained  him  at  the  last  moment,  and  he  par- 
ticularly enjoined  Mrs.  Pomfret's  butler  to  listen  care- 
fully for  the  telephone,  and  twice  during  lunch  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Crewe  was  wanted.  At  first  he  was 
preoccupied,  and  answered  absently  across  the  table  the 
questions  of  the  Englishman  and  the  Austrian  about  Amer- 
ican politics,  and  talked  to  the  lady  of  social  prominence 
on  his  right  not  at  all;  nor  to  Mrs.  Pomfret  —  who  excused 
him.  Being  a  lady  of  discerning  qualities,  however,  the 
hostess  remarked  tnat  Mr.  Crewe's  eyes  wandered  more 
than  once  to  the  far  end  of  the  oval  table,  where  Victoria 
sat,  and  even  Mrs.  Pomfret  could  not  deny  the  attraction. 
Victoria  wore  a  filmy  gown  of  mauve  that  infinitely  be- 
came her,  and  a  shadowy  hat  which,  in  the  semi-darkness 
of  the  dining  room,  was  a  wondrous  setting  for  her  shapely 
head.  Twice  she  caught  Mr.  Crewe's  look  upon  her  and 
returned  it  amusedly  from  under  her  lashes, — and  once  he 
could  have  sworn  that  she  winked  perceptiblv.  What 
fires  she  kindled  in  his  deep  nature  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

She  had  kindled  other  fires  at  her  side.  The  tall  young 
Englishman  had  lost  interest  in  American  politics,  had 
turned  his  back  upon  poor  Alice  Pomfret,  and  had  forgot- 
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ten  the  world  in  general.  Not  so  the  Austrian,  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  Alice,  and  who  could  not  see  Victoria. 
Mr.  Crewe,  by  his  manner  and  appearance,  had  impressed 
him  as  a  person  of  importance,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
more.  Besides,  he  wished  to  improve  his  English,  and 
Alice  had  been  told  to  speak  French  to  him.  By  a  lucky 
chance,  after  several  blind  attempts,  he  awakened  the  in- 
terest of  the  personality. 

"I. hear  you  are  what  they  call  r^orm  in  America?" 

Thu  was  not  the  question  that  opened  the  gates. 

"I don't  care  much  for  the  word,"  answered  Mr.  Crewe, 
shortly ;  "  I  prefer  the  word  progresnve." 

Discourse  on  the  word  "  progressive  "  by  the  Austrian  — 
almost  a  monologue.  But  he  was  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged. 

"  And  Mrs.  Pomfret  tells  me  they  play  many  detestable 
tricks  on  you  —  yes  ?  " 

"  Tricks  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Crewe,  the  memory  of  many 
recent  ones  being  fresh  in  his  mind;  "I  should  say  so. 
Do  you  know  what  a  caucus  is  ?  " 

"  Caucus  —  caucus  ?  It  brings  something  to  my  head. 
Ah,  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  it,  in  some  English  book. 
A  very  funny  picture  —it  is  in  fun,  yes  ?  " 

"  A  picture  ? "  said  Mr.  Crewe.     " Impossible!  " 

"  But  no,"  said  the  Austrian,  earnestly,  with  one  finger 
to  his  temples.  "  It  is  a  funny  picture,  I  know.  I  cannot 
recall.  But  the  word  cauetu  1  remember.  That  is  a 
droll  word." 

"  Perhaps,  Baron,"  said  Victoria,  who  had  been  resist- 
ing  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  laugh,  "  you  have 
been  reading  '  Alice  in  Wonderland.' " 

The  Englishman,  Beatrice  Chillingham,  and  some  others 
(among  whom  were  not  Mr.  Crewe  and  Mrs.  Pomfret)  gave 
way  to  an  extremely  pardonable  mirth,  in  which  the  good- 
natured  baron  joined. 

"  AchI  "  he  cried.  « It  is  so,  I  have  seen  it  in  ♦  Alice  in 
Wonderland.' "  Here  the  puzzled  expression  returned  to 
his  face,  "  But  they  are  birds,  are  they  not  ?  " 

Men  whose  minds  are  on  serious  things  are  impatient 
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of  levity,  and  Mr.  Crewe  looked  at  the  baron  out  of  oold, 
reproving  eyes. 

♦*  No,"  lie  said,  ♦*  they  are  not  birdi." 

Thia  reply  was  the  signal  for  more  laughter. 

**  A  thousand  pardons,"  exclaimed  the  baron.  ^  It  is  I 
who  am  so  ignorant.     You  will  excuse  me  —  yes  ?  " 

Mr.  Crewe  was  mollified.  The  baron  was  a  foreigner, 
he  had  been  the  object  of  bughter,  and  Mr.  Crewe's 
chivalrous  spirit  resented  it. 

"  What  we  call  a  caucus  in  the  towns  of  this  State,"  he 
said,  "  is  a  meeting  of  citizens  c'  one  party  to  determine 
who  their  candidates  shall  be.  A  caucus  is  a  primary. 
There  is  a  very  loose  primary  law  in  this  State,  purposely 
kept  loose  by  the  politicians  of  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
roads, in  order  that  they  may  play  such  tricks  on  decent 
men  as  they  have  been  playing  on  me." 

At  this  mention  of  the  Northeastern  Railroads  the  lady 
on  Mr.  Crewe's  ri^ht,  and  some  other  guests,  gave  startled 
glances  at  Victori^.  They  observed  with  surprise  that 
she  seemed  quite  unmoved. 

**  I'll  tell  you  one  or  two  of  the  things  those  railroad 
lobbyists  have  done,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  his  indignation 
rising  with  the  subject,  and  still  addressing  the  baron. 
"  They  are  afraid  to  let  the  people  into  the  caucuses,  be- 
cause they  know  I'll  get  the  delegates.  Nearly  every- 
where I  speak  to  the  people,  x  ^'9t  the  delegates.  The 
raiboad  politicians  send  word  to  the  town  rings  to  hold 
*  snap  caucuses '  when  they  hear  I'm  coming  into  a  town 
to  speak,  and  the  local  politicians  give  out  notices  only  a 
day  before,  and  only  to  the  voters  they  want  in  the  caucus. 
In  Hull  the  other  day,  out  of  a  population  of  two  thou- 
sand, twenty  men  elected  four  delegates  for  the  railroad 
candidate." 

"  It  is  corruption  I "  cried  the  baron,  who  had  no  idea 
who  Victoria  was,  and  a  very  slim  notion  of  what  Mr. 
Crewe  was  talking  about. 

"Corruption!"  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "What  can  you 
expect  when  a  railroad  owns  a  State  ?  The  other  day  in 
Britain,  where  they  elect  fourteen  delegates,  the  editor  of 
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men  in  the  middle.  Fortunately  aome  person  with  aenae 
diacovered  the  fraud  before  it  wm  too  late." 

**  You  don't  tell  me  I  "  aaid  the  baron. 

-  And  every  State  and  federal  office-holder  has  been  dia- 
tributing  paaae«  for  the  laat  three  weeka.''  "^ 

oaron  atruck  out  at  an  imaginary  enemy.     ''It  is  the 
American  language.     I  have  md  it  in  the  pi  I  Lht 
I  ^  told  to  read  the  prize-fight  and  the  haae-Sgame." 

oonvenStTor     ^"*^'  ''  "^'^"""^^  "*"^^^  *°  contini^L 

Mrduvem!!^"*''"  "^'  ^^^  ^--'   "h«  «  the  modern 

Viciril^l"thY/;-arf^^'  ^^^  Englishman,  remarked  to 
T?S\  ?f  ^'t  r«"firh  on  you,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  m  used  to  it,"  she  laughed. 

«H*1J!'*  ^'f'"*'"  "^^^  ^"-  P«™^'«t,  to  the  table  at  larire, 
"deserves  tremendous  credit  for  the  fight  he  has  mX 

!i  wZ\"°^^t^"°^.'^-,.  Our  neatest  nefd  in  thi' Country 
18  what  you  have  in  England,  Mr.  Rangely,- gentlemen 
no^in^r.  ^"'  '°n'^  gentlemen,  liL  ^r.  &,Tre 
S^'^  5f«  ?  Tr'  ^^'f".  P'^P"''  ^"ties  and  responsibili- 
ties.  She  laid  her  napkin  on  the  table  and  glanced  at 
t^^inT  '^'  ^outmued  :  "  Humphrey,  I  shall  have  to 

SCk /''"V,*^  "^"*^'  *^f  "**"  *»^  *»»«  ^«"««-  Will  you 
take  the  gentlemen  into  the  library  ?  " 

Another  privilege  of  celebrity  is  to  throw  away  one's 
cigar,  and  walk  out  of  the  smoking  room  if  one  is  bored. 
^L  TJ'^' '".  *.^®"^^'  *^«  ^««t-  He  indicated  with 
pZJllf  V.  ^''  ^"i  *^  ""T^  *"^  cigarettes  which  Mrs. 
Fomfret  had  provided,  and:  stood  in  a  thoughtful  manner 
before  the  empty  fireplace,  with  his  hands  iS  his  pockets, 
replying  m  brief  sentences  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Chil- 
Imgham  and  the  others.  To  teU  the  truth,  Mr.  Crewe 
was  bringing  to  bear  all  of  his  extraordinary  concen- 
tration of  mmd  upon  a  problem  with  which  he  had  been 
So 
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occupied  for  some  years  past.  He  was  not  a  man,  as  we 
know,  to  take  the  important  steps  of  life  in  a  hurry,  al- 
though, like  the  truly  great,  he  was  capable  of  making  up 
his  mind  in  a  very  brief  period  when  it  was  necessary 
to  strike.  He  had  now,  after  weighing  the  question  with 
the  consideration  which  its  gra^  demanded,  finally  de- 
cided upon  definite  action.  Whereupon  he  walked  out  of 
the  library,  leaving  the  other  guests  to  comment  as  they 
would;  or  not  comment  at  all,  for  all  he  cared.  Like  all 
masterful  men,  he  went  direct  to  the  thing  he  wanted. 

The  ladies  were  having  coffee  under  the  maples,  by  the 
tea-table.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  group  Bea- 
trice Chillingham  was  walking  with  Victoria,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Victoria  found  Miss  Chillingham's  remarks 
amusing.  These  were  tne  only  two  in  the  party  who  did 
not  observe  Mr.  Crewe's  approach.  Mrs.  Pomfret,  when 
she  saw  the  direction  which  he  was  taking,  lost  the  thread 
of  her  conversation,  and  the  lady  who  was  visiting  her 
wore  a  significnnt  expression. 

*'  Victoria,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "  let's  go  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  and  look  at  the  view." 

Victoria  started  and  turned  to  him  from  Miss  Chilling- 
ham,  with  the  fun  still  sparkling  in  her  eyes.  It  was, 
perhaps,  as  well  for  Mr.  Crewe  that  he  had  not  overheard 
their  conversation ;  but  this  might  have  applied  to  any 
man. 

**  Are  you  sure  you  can  spare  the  time  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mr.  Crewe  looked  at  his  watch  —  probably  from  habit. 

*^  I  made  it  a  point  to  leave  the  smoking  room  early," 
he  replied. 

"  We're  flattered  —  aren't  we,  Beatrice  ?  " 

Miss  Chillingham  had  a  turned-up  nose,  and  a  face 
which  was  apt  to  be  slightly  freckled  at  this  time  of 
year  ;  for  she  contemned  vanity  and  veils.  For  fear  of 
doing  her  an  injustice,  it  must  be  added  that  she  was  not 
at  aU  bad-looking;  quite  the  contrary  I  All  that  can  be 
noted  in  this  brief  space  is  that  Beatrice  Chillingham  was 
—  herself.  Some  people  declared  that  she  was  possessed  of 
the  seven  devils  of  her  sex  which  Mr.  Stockton  wrote  about. 
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**I'm  flattered/'  she  said,  and  walked  off  to^eards  the 
tea-table  with  a  glance  in  which  Victoria  read  many  mean- 
ings. Mr.  Crewe  paid  no  attention  either  to  wordst  look, 
or  departure. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said. 

"You've  made  that  very  plain,  at  least,"  answered 
V  I'jtoria.     "  Why  did  you  pretend  it  was  the  view  ?  " 

"  Some  conventionalities  have  to  be  observed,  I  suppose," 
he  said.     "  Let's  go  around  there.     It  m  a  good  view." 

"  Don  t  you  think  this  is  a  little  —  marked  ?  "  asked 
Victoria,  surveying  him  with  her  hands  behind  her  back. 

"  I  can't  help  it  if  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "  Every  hour 
is  valuable  to  me,  and  I've  got  to  take  my  chances  when  I 

fet  'em.  For  some  reason,  you  haven't  been  down  at 
eith  much  this  summer.  Why  didn't  you  telephone  me, 
as  I  asked  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I've  suddenly  grown  dignified,  I  suppose," 
she  said.  **  And  then,  of  course,  I  hesitated  to  intrude 
upon  such  a  person  of  importance  as  you  have  become, 
Humphrey." 

"  I  ve  always  got  time  to  see  you,"  he  replied.  "  I 
always  shall  have.  But  I  appreciate  your  delicacy.  That 
sort  of  thing  counts  with  a  man  more  than  most  women 
know." 

"  Then  I  am  repaid,"  said  Victoria,  "  for  exercising  self- 
control." 

"I  find  it  always  pays,"  declared  Mr.  Crewe,  and  he 
glanced  at  her  with  distinct  approval.  They  were  skirt- 
ing the  house,  and  presently  came  out  upon  a  tiny  terrace 
where  young  Ridley  had  made  a  miniature  Italian  garden 
when  tne  Electric  dividends  had  increased,  and  from  which 
there  was  a  vista  of  the  shallows  of  the  Blue.  Here  was 
a  stone  garden-seat  which  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  brought  from 
Italy,  and  over  which  she  had  quarrelled  with  the  customs 
authorities.  Mr.  Crewe,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  sig- 
nified his  pleasure  that  they  should  sit,  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"  It's  just  as  well,  perhaps,"  he  began,  "  that  we  haven't 
had  the  chance  to  see  each  other  earlier.     When  a  man 
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starts  out  upon  an  undertaking  of  the  gravest  importance, 
wherein  he  stakes  his  reputation,  an  undertaking  for  which 
he  is  ridiculed  and  reviled,  he  likes  to  have  his  judgment 
justified.  He  likes  to  be  vindicated,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  —  people  whom  he  cares  about.  Personally,  I 
never  had  any  doubt  that  I  should  be  the  next  governor, 
because  I  knew  in  the  beginnii.g  that  I  hr.d  estimated 
public  sentiment  correctly.  The  man  who  succeeds  in 
this  world  is  the  man  who  has  sagacity  enough  to  gauge 
public  sentiment  ahead  of  time,  and  the  courage  to  act  on 
nis  beliefs." 

Victoria  looked  at  him  steadily.  He  was  very  calm, 
and  he  had  one  knee  crossed  over  the  other. 

"  And  the  sagacity,"  she  added,  "  to  choose  his  lieuten- 
ants in  the  fight." 

"  Exactly,  said  Mr.  Crewe.  "  I  have  always  declared, 
Victoria,  that  you  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  affairs." 

"  I  have  heard  njy  father  say,"  she  continued,  still  main- 
taining her  steady  glance,  "  that  Hamilton  Tooting  is  one 
of  the  shrewdest  politicians  he  has  ever  known.  Isn't  Mr. 
Tooting  one  of  your  right-hand  men  ?  " 

"  He  could  hardly  be  called  that,"  Mr.  Crewe  replied. 
"  In  fact,  I  haven't  any  what  you  might  call  *  right-hand 
men.'  The  large  problems  I  have  had  to  decide  for  my- 
self. As  for  Tooting,  he's  well  enough  in  his  way  ;  he 
understands  the  tricks  of  the  politicians —  he's  played  'em, 
I  guess.  He's  uneducated  ;  he's  merely  a  worker.  You 
see,"  he  went  on,  "one  great  reason  why  I've  been  so 
successful  is  because  I've  been  practical.  I've  taken 
materials  as  I've  found  them." 

"  I  see,"  answered  Victoria,  turning  her  head  and  gazing 
over  the  terrace  at  the  sparkling  reaches  of  the  river.  She 
remembered  the  close  of  that  wintry  afternoon  in  Mr. 
Crewe's  house  at  the  capital,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to 
do  him  exact  justice,  and  to  believe  that  he  had  forgotten 
it  —  which,  indeed,  was  the  case. 

"  I  want  to  say,"  he  continued,  "  that  although  I  have 
known  and  —  ahem  —  admired  you  for  many  years,  Vic- 
toria, what  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  in  your  favour  has 
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been  your  open-mindedness  —  especially  on  the  great  po- 
litical questions  this  summer.  I  have  no  idea  how  much 
you  know  about  them,  but  one  would  naturally  have  ex- 
pected you,  on  account  of  your  father,  to  be  prejudiced. 
Sometime,  when  I  have  more  leisure,  I  shall  go  into  them 
fully  with  you.  And  in  the  meantime  I'll  have  my  secre- 
tarv  send  you  the  complete  list  of  my  speeches  up  to  date, 
and  I  know  you  will  read  them  carefully." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Humphrey,"  she  said. 

Absorbed  in  the  presentation  of  his  subject  (which 
chanced  to  be  himself),  Mr.  Crewe  did  not  observe  that  her 
lips  were  parted,  and  that  there  were  little  creases  around 
her  eyes. 

"  And  sometime,"  sa^'d  Mr.  Crewe,  "  when  all  this  has 
blown  over  a  little,  I  shall  have  a  talk  with  your  father. 
He  undoubtedly  understands  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
question  of  my  election.  He  probably  realizes,  too,  that  he 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  and  that  railroad  domination  must 
cease  —  he  has  already  made  several  concessions,  as  you 
know.  I  wish  you  would  tell  him  from  me  that  when  I  am 
governor,  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  discuss  the  whole  mat- 
ter v-ith  him,  and  that  he  will  find  in  me  no  foe  of  corpo- 
rations. Justice  is  what  I  stand  for.  Temperamentally,  I 
am  too  conservative,  I  am  too  much  of  a  business  man,  to 
tamper  with  vested  interests." 

"I  will  tell  him,  Humphrey,"  said  Victoria. 

Mr.  Crewe  coughed,  and  looked  at  his  watch  once 
more. 

"And  now,  having  made  that  clear,"  he  said,  "and 
having  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  have  to  leave  to 
keep  an  appointment,  I  am  going  to  take  up  another  sub- 
ject. And  I  ask  you  to  believe  it  is  not  done  lightly,  or 
without  due  consideration,  but  as  the  result  of  some  years 
of  thought." 

Victoria  turned  to  him  seriously  —  and  yet  the  creases 
were  still  around  her  eyes. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  Humphrey,"  she  answered.  "  But 
—  have  you  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  learned  the  value  of  minutes." 
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"  But  not  of  hours,  perhaps,"  she  replied. 

I'  That,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  indulgently,  "  is  a  woman's 
point  of  view.  A  man  cannot  dally  through  life,  and  your 
kind  of  woman  has  no  use  for  a  man  who  dEdlies.  First,  I 
will  give  you  my  idea  of  a  woman." 

"I  am  all  attention,"  said  Victoria. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  putting  the  tops  of  his  fingers 
together,  "  she  should  excel  as  a  housewife.  I  haven't  any 
use  for  your  so-called  intellectual  woman.  Of  course,  what 
I  mean  by  a  housewife  is  something  a  little  less  hourgeoite  ; 
she  should  be  able  to  conduct  an  establishment  with  the 
neatness  and  despatch  and  economy  of  a  well-run  hotel. 
She  should  be  able  to  seat  a  table  instantly  and  accurately, 
giving  to  the  prominent  guests  the  prestige  they  deserve. 
Nor  have  I  any  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  makes  a 
married  woman  a  law  unto  herself.  She  enters  voluntarily 
into  an  agreement  whereby  she  puts  herself  under  the  con- 
trol of  her  husband^  his  interests,  his  career,  his  —  " 

"Comfort?"  suggested  Victoria. 

"Yes,  his  comfort  —  all  that  comes  first.  And  his  es- 
tablishment is  conducted  primarily,  and  his  gfuests  selected, 
in  the  interests  of  his  fortunes.  Of  course,  that  goes  with- 
out saying  of  a  man  in  high  place  in  public  life.  But  he 
must  choose  for  his  wife  a  woman  who  is  equal  to  all  these 
things,  —  to  my  mind  her  highest  achievement,  —  who 
makes  the  most  of  the  position  he  gives  her,  presides  at  his 
table  and  entertainments,  and  reaches  such  people  as,  for 
any  reason,  he  is  unable  to  reach.  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  point  out  these  things  in  a  general  way,  for  obvious 
reasons.     My  greatest  desire  is  to  be  fair." 

"  What,"  asked  Victoria,  with  her  eyes  on  the  river, 
"  what  are  the  wages  ?  " 

Mr.  Crewe  laughed.  Incidentally,  he  thought  her  pro- 
file very  fine. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  flattery,"  he  said,  "  but  I  think  I 
should  add  to  the  qualifications  personality  and  a  sense  of 
humour.  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  never  live  with  a  woman 
who  didn't  have  a  sense  of  humour." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  little  difficult,"  said  Vic- 
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toria,  "  to  get  a  woman  with  the  qualificationa  you  enu- 
nierate  and  a  sense  of  humour  thrown  in." 

"Infinitely  difficult,"  declared  Mr.  Crewe,  with  more 
ardour  than  he  had  yet  shown.  "  I  have  waited  a  good 
many  years,  Victoria."  ® 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  happy.  You  have 
a  perpetual  source  of  enjoyment  denied  to  some  people." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked.  It  is  natural  for  a  man  to 
like  to  hear  the  points  of  his  character  discussed  bv  a 
discernmg  woman. 

"Yourself,"  said  Victoria,  suddenly  looking  him  full 
in  the  face.  "  You  are  complete,  Humphrey,  aa  it  is.  You 
are  happily  married  already.  Besides,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing a  little,  "the  qualities  you  have  mentioned— with  the 
exception  of  the  sense  of  humour  —  are  not  those  of  a  wife, 
but  of  a  business  partner  of  the  opposite  sex.  What  you 
really  want  is  a  business  partner  with  something  like  a 
fifth  interest,  and  whose  name  shall  not  appear  in  the 
agreement." 

Mr.    Crewe  laughed  again.     Nevertheless,   he  was  a 
little  puzzled  over  this  remark. 
"  I  am  not  sentimental,"  he  began. 
"  You  certainly  are  not,"  she  said. 
"You  have  a  way,"  he  replied,  with  a  shade  of  reproof 
in  his  voice,  "  you  have  a  way  at  times  of  treating  serious 
things  with  a  little  less  gravity  than  they  deserve.     I  am 
still  a  young  man,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and 
I  know  myself  pretty  well.     It  is  necessary  to  treat  mat- 
rimony from  a  practical  as  well  as  a   sentimental   point 
of  view.     There  wouldn't  be  half  the  unhappiness  and 
divorces  if  people  took  time  to  do  this,  instead  of  rushing 
off  and  getting  married  immediately.     And  of  course  it 
18  especially  important  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  study 
every  aspect  of  the  problem  before  he  takes  a  step." 

By  this  time  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  a  new 
aspect  of  Mr.  Crewe's  character  had  taken  possession  of 
Victoria. 

"And  you  believe  that,  by  taking  thought,  you  can  tret 
the  kind  of  a  wife  you  want  ?  "  she  asked. 
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♦♦Certainly,"  he  replied;   "does    that   strike    you   as 

**^*  A  litUe,"  said  Victoria.     "  Suppose,"  she  added  gently. 
♦♦  suppose  that  the  kind  of  wife  you'd  want  wouldn  t  w»nt 

your' 

Mr.  Crewe  laughed  again. 

♦'That  is  a  contingency  which  a  strong  man  does  not 
take  into  consideration,"  he  answered.  "  Strong  men  get 
what  they  want.  But  upon  my  word,  Victoria,  you  have 
a  delicious  way  of  putting  things.  In  your  presence  I 
quite  forget  the  problems  and  perplexities  which  beset 
me.  That,"  he  said,  with  delicate  meaning,  "that  is 
another  quality  I  should  desire  in  a  woman." 

♦♦  It  is  one,  fortunately,  that  isn't  marketable,  she  said, 
♦♦  and  it's  the  only  quality  you've  mentioned  that  s  worth 

anything." 

♦♦  A  woman's  valuation,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

♦♦  If  it  made  you  forget  your  own  affairs,  it  would  be 

priceless.  .      i . 

''Look  here,  Victoria,"  cried  Mr.  Crewe,  uncrossing  his 
knees,  "joking's  all  very  well,  but  I  haven't  time  for  it 
to-day.  And  I'm  in  a  serious  mood.  I've  told  you  what 
I  want,  and  now  that  I've  got  to  go  in  a  few  minutes,  1  ii 
come  to  the  point.  I  don't  suppose  a  man  could  pay  a 
woman  a  higher  compliment  than  to  say  that  his  proposal 
was  the  result  of  some  years  of  thought  and  study. 

Here  Victoria  laughed  outright,  but  grew  senous  again 

*  ♦^  Uniess  he  proposed  to  her  the  day  he  met  her.     That 

would  be  a  real  compliment."  .     .,      ..        ^A  v^ 

♦♦The  man,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  impatiently,  "would  be 

♦♦  Or  else  a  person  of  extreme  discernment,"  said  Vic- 
toria. "And  love  is  lenient  with  fools.  By  the  way, 
Humphrey,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  there  s  one 
quality  which  some  people^  think  necessary  in  a  wile, 
which  you  didn't  mention." 

"What's  that? 

♦♦  Love,"  said  Victoria. 
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"  Love,  of  course,"  he  agreed ; »'  I  took  that  for  granted." 
"I  supposed  you  did,"  said  Victoria,  meekly. 
"Well,  now,  to  come  to  the  point—"  he  began  again. 
But  she  interrupted  him  by  glancing  at  the  watch  on 
ner  gown,  and  rising. 

«S?*i'l*^®  matter?"  he  asked,  with  some  annoyance. 
Ihe  fifteen  minutes  are  up,"  she  announced.     «  I  can- 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  detaining  you." 
«„"i^®"Y^\  P"i   i°    tantalizing  as    another   attractive 

^T  S?t'doTn/'-  "'  '"^"'^^  ^^"  ''^"  ^^  '^«P«°- 
"I  believe  you  mentioned  obedience,"  she  answered, 
Md  sat  down  again  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  restinff  her 
chin  on  her  gloved  hand,  and  looking  at  him.  Bv  this 
time  her  glances  seemed  to  have  gained  a  visibly  disturb- 
ing  effect.  He  moved  a  little  nearer  to  her,  took  off  his 
hat  (which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  do),  and  thrust 
his  hands  abruptly  into  his  pockets  — as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  wou  d  not  be  responsible  for  their  movemente 
If  they  were  less  free. 

"Hang  it  all,  Victoria,"  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  a  practical 
Iran,  and   I  try  to   look   at  this,  which  is   one  of   the 
serious  things  in  life,  in  a  practical  way." 
to  hwSlf^^  ^^^  ^^"°^^  things,"  she  repeated,  as  though 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "certainly." 
Qj,"  ^  ^^^^^y  asked  to  be  sure  of  the  weight  you  gave  it. 

"In  a  practical  wav,  as  I  was  saying.  Long  ago  1  sus- 
pected that  you  had  most  of  those  qualities." 

"I'm  overwhelmed,  Humphrey,"  she  cried,  with  her 
eyes  dancing.  "  But— do  you  think  I  could  cultivate  the 
rest)  I 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Crewe, "  I  put  it  that  way  because 
no  woman  is  perfect,  and  I  dislike  superiatives." 

"I  should  think  superlatives  would  be  very  hard  to  live 
with,  she  reflected.  "  But  —  dreadful  thought!  —  sup- 
pose I  should  lack  an  essential  ?  " 

"  What  —  for  instance  ?  " 
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"Love  — for  instance.  But  then  vou  did  not  put  it 
first.     It  was  I  who  mentioned  it,  and  you  who  took  it  for 

granted."  ., ,     ^         x     -i. » -u 

"  Affection  seems  to  be  a  more  sensible  term  for  it,  ne 
said.  "  Affection  is  the  lasting  and  sensible  th  iig.  You 
mentioned  a  partnership,  a  word  that  singularly  fits  into 
my  notion  of  marriage.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you, 
and  understate  my  feelings  on  that  subject." 

Victoria,  who  had  been  regarding  him  with  a  curious 
look  that  puzzled  him,  laughed  again.  j    u       •» 

"  I  have  been  hoping  you  haven't  exaggerated  them, 

she  replied.  t^    j    ,      j        t 

"  They're  stronger  than  you  think,"  he  declared.  1  — 
I  never  felt  this  way  in  my  life  before.  What  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  I  never  understood  running  away  with  a 

woman."  . ,  tr-  i.    • 

"  That  does  not  surpiise  me,    said  Victoria. 

»» I  shouldn't  know  where  to  run  to,"  he  proclaimed. 

"  Perhaps  the  woman  would,  if  you  got  a  clever  one. 
At  any  rate,  it  wouldn't  matter.  One  place  is  as  good  as 
another.  Some  go  to  Niagara,  and  some  to  Coney  Island, 
and  others  to  Venice.  Personally,  I  should  have  no  par- 
ticular preference." 

"  No  preference!  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  could  be  happy  in  Central  Park,"  she  declared. 

« Fortunately,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "  you  will  never  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  trial."  .  i    j 

Victoria  was  silent.  Her  thoughts,  for  the  moment,  had 
flown  elsewhere,  but  Mr.  Crewe  did  not  appear  to  notice 
this.  He  fell  back  into  the  rounded  hollow  of  the  bench, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  never  quite  realized 
that  profile.     And  what  an  ornament  she  would  be  to  his 

"I  think,  Humphrey,"  she  said,  "that  we  should  be 

^°«°8ne^moment,  and  I'll  have  finished,"  he  cried.  "  I've 
no  doubt  you  are  prepared  for  what  I  am  going  to  sav. 
I  have  purposely  led  up  to  it,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  misunderstanding.     In  short,  I  have  never  seen  another 
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woman  with  personal  characteristics  so  well  suited  for  my 
life,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  me,  Victoria.  I  can  oflfer 
you  the  position  of  the  wife  of  a  man  with  a  public  career 
—  ^r  which  you  ore  so  well  fitted." 

Victoria  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  smiled  at  him. 

"  I  couldn't  fill  the  position,"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  replied,  smiling  back  at  her,  "  perhaps  I 
am  the  best  judge  of  that." 

"And  you  thought,"  she  asked  slowly,  "that  I  was  that 
kind  of  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  to  be  a  practical  certainty,"  said  Mr.  Crewe. 

"  Practical  certainties,"  said  Victoria,  "  are  not  always 
truths.  If  I  should  sign  a  contract,  which  I  suppose,  as  a 
business  man,  you  would  want,  — to  live  up  to  the  letter  of 
your  specifications,  —  even  then  I  could  not  do  it.  I  should 
make  life  a  torture  for  you,  Humphrey.  You  see,  I  am 
honest  with  you,  too  —  much  as  your  offer  dazzles  me." 
And  she  shook  her  head  again. 

"  That,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crewe,  impatiently,  "  is  sheer 
nonsense.     I  want  you,  and  I  mean  to  have  you." 

There  came  a  look  into  her  eyes  which  Mr.  Crewe  did 
not  see,  because  her  face  was  turned  from  him. 

"  I  could  be  happy,"  she  said,  "  for  days  and  weeks  and 
years  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  Sawanec.  I  could  be  happy 
in  a  farm-house  where  I  had  to  do  all  the  work.  I  am  not 
the  model  housewife  which  your  imagination  depicts, 
Humphrey.  I  could  live  in  two  rooms  and  eat  at  an 
Italian  restaurant  —  with  the  right  man.  And  I  am 
afraid  the  wrong  one  would  wake  up  one  day  and  discover 
that  I  had  gone.  I  am  sorry  to  disillusionize  you,  but  I 
don't  care  a  fig  for  balls  and  garden-parties  and  salons. 
It  would  be  much  more  fun  to  run  away  from  them  to  the 
queer  places  of  the  earth  —  with  the  right  man.  And  I 
should  have  to  possess  one  essential  to  put  up  with — great- 
ness and  what  you  call  a  public  career." 

"And  what  is  that  essential ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Love,"  said  Victoria.  He  heard  the  word  but  faintly, 
for  her  face  was  still  turned  away  from  him.  "  You've 
offered    me  the  things  that  are   attainable    by  taking 
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thought,  by  perseverance,  by  pertinacity,  by  the  out^dt- 
ting  of  your  fellow-men,  by  the  stacking  of  coins.  And  I 
want  —  the  unattainable,  the  divine  gift  which  is  bestowod, 
which  cannot  be  acquired.  If  it  could  be  acquired, 
Humphrey,"  she  added,  looking  at  him,  "  I  am  sure  you 
would  acquire  it  —  if  you  thought  it  worth  while." 

"  I  don  t  understand  you,"  he  said, — and  looked  it. 

"  No,"  said  Victoi  a,  *'  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't.  And 
moreover,  you  never  would.  There  is  no  use  in  my  try- 
ing to  make  myself  any  clearer,  and  you'll  have  to  keen 
your  appointment.  I  hesitate  to  contradict  you,  but  I 
am  not  the  kind  of  woman  you  want.  That  is  one  reason 
I  cannot  marry  you.    And  the  other  is,  that  I  do  not  love 

"You  can't  be  in  love  with  any  one  else  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  That  does  seem  rather  preposterous,  I'll  admit,"  she 
answered.  "  But  if  I  were,  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence." .  I.-    *    i. 

"  You  won't  marry  me  ?  "  he  said,  getting  to  his  feet. 
Tiiere  was  incredulity  in  his  voice,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  bewilderment.    The  thing  was  indeed  incredible  I 

"  No,"  said  Victoria,  "  I  won't." 

And  he  had  only  to  look  into  her  face  to  see  that  it  was 
80.  Hitherto  nil  de$perandum  had  been  a  good  working 
motto,  but  something  told  him  it  was  useless  in  this  case. 
He  thrust  on  his  hat  and  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  that  settles  it.  I  must  say  I  can't 
see  your  point  of  view  —  but  that  settles  it.  I  must  say, 
too,  that  your  refusal  is  something  of  a  shock  after  what 
I  had  been  led  to  expect  after  the  past  few  years." 

"  The  person  you  are  in  love  with  led  you  to  expect  it, 
Humphrey,  and  that  person  is— yourself.  ^^  You  are  in 
love  temporarily  with  your  own  ideal  of  me." 

"  And  your  refusal  comes  at  an  unfortunate  time  for 
me,"  he  continued,  not  heeding  her  words,  "  when  I  have 
an  affair  on  my  hands  of  such  magnitude,  which  requires 
concentrated  thought.  But  I'm  not  a  man  to  cry,  and 
I'll  make  the  best  of  it." 

"If  I  thought  it  were  more  than  u  temporary  dis- 
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appointment,  I  should  be  sorry  for  you,"  said  Victoria. 
"I  remember  that  you  felt  something  like  this  when  Mr. 
Rutter  wouldn't  sell  you  his  land.  The  lady  you  really 
want,"  she  added,  pointing  with  her  parasol  at  the  house, 
"  is  in  there,  waiting  lor  you." 

Mr.  Crewe  did  not  reply  to  this  prophecy,  but  followed 
Victoria  around  the  house  to  the  group  on  the  liwn, 
where  he  bade  his  hostess  a  somewhat  preoccupied  fare- 
well, and  bowed  distantly  to  the  guests. 

"He  has  so  much  on  his  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret. 
**  And  oh,  I  quite  forgot  —  Humphrey  I  "  she  cried,  calling 
after  him,  "  Humphrey  I " 

*♦  Yes,"  he  said,  turning  before  he  reached  his  automo- 
bile.    "What  is  it?" 

"  Alice  and  I  are  going  to  the  convention,  you  know, 
and  I  meant  to  tell  you  that  there  would  be  ten  in  the 
party —  but  I  didn't  have  a  chance."     Here  Mrs.  Pom- 


fret  glanced  at  Victoria,  who  had  been  joined  at  once  by 
the  tall  Englishman.     "Can  you  get  tickets  for  ten?^' 

Mr.  Crewe  made  a  memorandum. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I'll  get  the  tickets  —  but  I  don't  see 
what  you  want  to  go  for." 
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Victoria  had  not,  of  course,  confided  in  Beatrice 
Chillingham  what  had  occurred  in  the  garden,  although 
that  lady  had  exhibited  the  liveliest  interest,  and  had 
had  her  suspicions.  After  Mr.  Crewe's  departure  Mr. 
Rangely,  the  tall  young  Englishman,  had  renewed  his 
attentions  assiduously,  although  during  the  interval  in  the 
garden  he  had  found  Miss  Chillingham  a  person  of  dis- 
cernment. 

*'•  She's  not  going  to  marry  that  chap,  is  she.  Miss  Chil- 
lingham ?  "  he  had  asked. 

"No,"  said  Beatrice;  "you  have  my  word  for  it,  she 
isn't." 

As  she  was  leaving,  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  taken  Victoria's 
hand  and  drawn  her  aside,  and  looked  into  her  face  with 
a  meaning  smile. 

"My  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  "he  particularly  asked 
that  you  be  invited." 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Victoria. 

"  Humphrey.  He  stipulated  that  you  should  be 
here." 

"  Then  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  him,"  said  Victoria, 
"  for  I've  enjoyed  myself  immensely.  I  like  your  English- 
man so  much." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  searching  Victoria's 
face,  while  her  own  brightened.  "  He's  heir  to  one  of 
the  really  good  titles,  and  he  has  an  income  of  his  own. 
I  couldn't  put  him  up  here,  in  this  tiny  box,  because  I 
have  Mrs.  Froude.  We  are  going  to  take  him  to  the 
convention  —  and  if  you'd  care  to  go,  Victoria  —  ?  " 

Victoria  laughed. 
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fi^«  •    *?"  '  ^"t^**  ***®  convention- 1  have  some  thinw 
to  do  m  the  neighbourhood."  uaiugi 

Mrs.  Pomfiet  looked  wise. 

T*  w!^fn  ^"^^'^  attractive  man,  with  the  beit  prospects. 
It  would  be  a  splendid  match  for  you,  Victoria.'^    ^ 

Mrs.   Pomfret,"  replied  Victoria,    waverinj?  between 
amusement   and  a  desire  to  be  serious,   "Th?ven't  the 

Mrs.  Porafret  kissed  her. 

"Th?n"k  o/'iL'^v-'f   '^^^i   r^  ^W«"'"  -»^«  ^^• 
inink   of  him,    Victoria.     And   your    dear  mother  — 

perhaps  you  will  know  some  day  wLt  the  resplsibUi^ 

18  of  seeing  a  daughter  well  placed  in  life."  ^ 

Victoria  coloured,  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

replied!"         ^'""^  "  *  ^"""^  '^'^^  **^'  ^'"-  ^o^n^ret,"  she 

"I  think  so  much  of  Victoria,"  Mrs.  Pomfret  declared  a 
moment  later  to  her  guest;  "she's  like  my  own  daughter 
fllZ   ^T*"  'Yf  '°  ''^P^lessly  unconventional.    Vhy 
I  believe  Rangely's  actually  going  home  with  her."         ^' 
He  asked  her  to  drop  him  at  the   Inn,"  said  Mrs 
^'u  u"-     ':?f'  ^'"^  «^"  heels  in  love  already^ 
PomfreT"  '"'*  *  ''^''^  *^  **'*"  ^^♦"  «^h«*^  ^rs. 

"I  like  the  girl,"  replied  Mrs.  Froude,  dryly.  "She 
has  indiyidua lity,  and  knows  her  own  mind;  Whoever 
she  marries  will  have  something  to  him  " 

"I  devoutly  hope  so!  "  said  Mrs.  Pomfret. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Arthur  Rangelv  had  asked 
Victoria  to  drop  him  at  the  Inn.  But  when  they  re^hed 
It  he  made  another  request.  ^  reacnea 

"  ^o  yo"  mind  if  I  go  a  bit  farther.  Miss  Flint  ^  "  he 
suggested.     "  I'd  rather  like  the  walk  back." 
Victoria  laughed. 
"  Do  come,"  she  said. 
He  admired  the  country,  but  he  looked  at  Victoria,  and 
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asked  an  hundred  exceedingly  frank  questions  about 
Leith,  about  Mrs.  Pomfret,  whom  he  had  met  at  his 
uncle's  seal  in  Devonshire,  and  about  Mr.  Crewe  and  the 
railroads  in  politics.  Many  of  these  Victoria  parried,  and 
she  came  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Arthur  Rangely 
was  a  more  astute  person  than  —  to  a  casual  observer  — 
he  would  seem. 

He  showed  no  inclination  to  fix  the  limits  of  his  walk, 
and  made  no  protest  as  she  drove  under  the  stone  arch- 
way at  the  entrance  of  Fairview.  Victoria  was  amused 
and  interested,  and  she  decided  that  she  liked  Mr.  Rangely. 
"Will  you  come  up  for  tea?"  she  asked.  "I'll  send 
you  home." 

He  accepted  with  alacrity.  They  had  reached  the 
first  turn  when  their  attention  was  caught  by  the  sight 
of  a  buggy  ahead  of  them,  and  facing  towards  them. 
The  horsfo,  mth  ihe  reins  hanging  loosely  over  the  shafts, 
had  strayed  to  the  side  of  the  driveway  and  was  con- 
tentedly eating  the  shrubbery  that  lined  it.  Inside  the 
vehicle,  hunched  up  in  the  corner  of  the  seat,  was  a  man 
who  presented  an  appearance  of  helplessness  which  struck 
them  both  with  a  sobering  effect. 

"Is  the  fellow  drunk ?^'  said  Mr.  Rangely. 
Victoria's  answer  was  a  little  cry  which  startled  him, 
and  drew  his  look  to  her.     She  had  touched  her  horse 
with  the  whip,  and  her  eyes  had  widened  in  real  alarm. 

" It's  Hilary  Vane !  "  she  exclaimed.  "I  —  I  wonder 
what  can  have  happened  I " 

She  handed  the  reins  to  Mr.  Rangely,  and  sprang  out 
and  flew  to  Hilary's  side. 

"Mr.  Vane  !  "  she  cried.  "What's  the  matter?  Are 
you  ill?" 

She  had  never  seen  him  look  so.  To  her  he  had  always 
been  as  one  on  whom  pity  would  be  wasted,  as  one  who 
long  ago  had  established  his  credit  with  the  universe  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  But  now,  suddenly,  intense  pity 
welled  up  within  her,  and  even  in  that  moment  she  won- 
dered if  it  could  be  because  he  was  Austen's  father.  His 
hands  were  at  his  sides,  his  head  was  fallen  forward  a 
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little,  and  his  face  was  whitfi      n«<.  -w-  •  .  . 

her  most;  instead  of  f7oM  ^^^'»"  eyes  frightened 
which  she  remembered  {tl  l^ulf"'!;^^^*"*  expression 
a  dumb  suC'nTthat  weS:  to  if  ^T^'  *^'^,^^  ^"  '^^^ 

'^«'S^  ^#  raU^^bXaS!'  ^^^'^'  '' 

speU  rn  hf  'i/^'  ."J"."^^'"  ^«  «^iJ'  "  ^otZg.  A  little 
speu.     1 11  be  all  right  in  a  moment."  ^  "® 

fte  Lien  lap-robe  over  Kneel  '^      "  """'  ""'  ''""' 

"A-'f«leVneV;S  tt!^  ^»^^'-'"  «"»  »'^- 

»ut  She  had  underrated  the  amount  of  will  }^u  •    i.- 
He  did  not   move  thnntrh  i^A  ^  -i  ?     ,      ^®"  "*  ^^^m. 
reins  from  heT  haA^  hf      ^A^t^  '^  ^^  ^^^  seized  the 
effect  oHurorise      n?  u^T'  ^^^"  ^"^  °«  greater 

summons^ydomin^^eeTnlo  ^^^^         '^^  f^  ^*  ^^« 
breathed  heavily  °  *^®  ''°'°®'  although  he 

eo:R|jn°!:;r,';;tt^;sr?:i^^^^^^^  j:s.^?'«« 

mmute,  and  I'll  take  the  lines  "        '  "  "»  «11  "gkt  m  a 
«flectd  lickfv  '  Shf*. '""".  her  «tonid.ment  at  this, 

reaeon  why  he  did  not  <riA^o1i  Lklo  Fai^w""""^' 
common  sense  told  her  th.f  .„?.».•  *»irvieT,  and 

-t.^"11w"t«^''oi.n*  TT'i^'  ■""  ^'«*<>™ 

entrance  wav      PmmtiZ  ♦\"'°  t""";*'  '<>»'»'^s  the 
upon  him  anWsly  *°  '""*  *«  '»'  ''«  «?««  «»' 

«  vf  .?1"  """fortaWe  ?  "  she  asked. 
Kos,    he  said,  "yes.     I'm  all  rio.ht      I'll  ho  »n    » 
dnve  in  a  minute."  "o"'-     lu  oe  able  to 

So 
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But  the  minutes  passed,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to 
take  the  reins.  Victoria  had  drawn  the  whalebone  whip 
from  its  socket,  and  was  urging  on  the  horse  as  fast  as 
humanity  would  permit ;  and  the  while  she  was  aware 
that  Hilary's  look  was  fixed  upon  ner  — infact,  never  left 
her.  Once  or  twice,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  to  get  him 
home,  Victoria  blushed  faintly,  as  she  wondered  what  he 
was  thinking  about. 

And  all  flie  while  she  asked  herself  what  it  was  that 
had  brought  him  to  this  condition.  Victoria  knew  suffi- 
cient of  life  and  had  visited  hospitals  enough  to  under- 
stand that  mental  causes  were  generally  responsible  for 
such  breakdowns  —  Hilary  had  had  a  shock.  She  remem- 
bered how  in  her  childhood  he  had  been  the  object  of  her 
particular  animosity ;  how  she  used  to  put  out  her  tongue 
at  him,  and  imitate  his  manner,  and  how  he  had  never 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  conciliate  her  ;  most  people 
of  this  sort  are  sensitive  to  the  instincts  of  children,  but 
Hilary  had  not  been.  She  remembered  —  how  long  ago  it 
seemed  now  I  —  the  day  she  had  given  him,  in  deviltry,  the 
clipping  about  Austen  shooting  Mr.  Blodgett. 

The  Hilary  Vane  who  sat  beside  her  to-day  was  not  the 
same  man.  It  was  unaccountable,  but  he  ivas  not.  Nor 
could  this  changed  estimate  of  him  be  attributed  to  her 
regard  for  Austen,  for  she  recalled  a  day  only  a  few 
months  since — in  June  —  when  he  had  come  up  to  Fair- 
view  and  she  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  and  she  had 
looked  at  him  without  recognition;  she  had  not,  then, 
been  able  to  bring  herself  to  bow  to  him ;  to  her  childhocni 
distaste  had  been  added  the  deeper  resentment  of  Austen's 
wrongs.  Her  early  instincts  about  Hilary  had  been  vin- 
dicated, for  he  had  treated  his  son  abominably  and  driven 
Austen  from  his  mother's  home.  To  misunderstand  and 
maltreat  Austen  Vane,  of  all  people  I  Austen,  whose  con- 
sideration for  his  father  had  been  what  it  had  I  Could  it 
be  that  Hilary  felt  remorse  ?  Could  it  be  that  he  loved 
Austen  in  some  peculiar  manner  all  his  own  ? 

Victoria  knew  now  —  so  strangely — that  the  man  beside 
her  was  capable  of  love,  and  she  had  never  felt  that  way 
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about  Hilary  Vane.     And  her  mind  was  confused    ,.nH 

teacher  at  school  came  to  her,  and  shf  k^evv  f^«/  r""*^ 
the  witness  of  a  retribution,  if  a  sutrfng  Lfond  tncT 
tion  of  a  soul  prepared  for  suffering, -not  physical  S 
m^  but  of  that  torture  which  is  tlfe  meaning  of  heir 

However,  there  was  physical  suffering  It  n^r^l  a 
went,  and  at  such  momeStJshe  saTthe  traces  ofTin  tSe 
^'  aUe^^LV'it'"  'lh^;ri^"^:'  '^''l'  womLy  iL\uit  on' 

couK^cjitd  i^a^tCZtZTtT^^^^^ 

then  suddenly  she  reached  out  and  touched  hL'  ham! 
Nor  could  she  have  accounted  for  the  actln  ^* 

«K    ?  ^?V''  """^^  P^^°- "  slie  asked, 
ohe  felt  him  tremlxe. 

I  " ^l^'L^A  ^'^'^  " '^>  """"^y  »  «P«11  --  I've  had  'em  before 
;  <^n  drive  in  a  few  minutes." 

J!^        ^^  y"""^  *hink,"8he  asked,  «that  I  would  aUow 
you  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  alone  V  "  ^^^^ 

ja  guess  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  comin'  with  me,"  he 

W Jr"'^  *''•''  ^"f  '»y<'"  "*  «>«  "»'"  shell,  a'dfh*! 

i  Jont"  to  k"'  t^l'  "''"  "T' ''.''™  f»"  ^"-  °™  '•e^*. 
ingr  out  to  It  — who  can  say?  And  how  it  must  hav« 
striven  again  for  utterance  I  ™ 

"It  was  good  of  yon  to  come,"  he  said, 
tog  theTiS.^  ""'"""'"  humanity,"  she  answered,  touch. 
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"  Common  humanity,"  he  repeated.  "  You'd  have  done 
it  for  anybody  along  the  road,  would  you  ?  " 

At  this  remark,  so  characteristic  of  Hilary,  Victoria 
hesitated.  She  understood  it  now.  And  yet  she  hesi- 
tated to  g^ve  him  an  answer  that  was  hypocritical. 

"  I  have  known  you  all  my  life,  Mr.  vane,  and  you  are 
a  very  <ld  friend  of  my  father's." 

"  Old,"  he  repeated,  "  yes,  that's  it.  I'm  ready  for  the 
scrap-heap  —  better  have  let  me  lie,  Victoria." 

Victoria  started.  A  new  surmise  had  occurred  to  her 
upon  which  she  did  not  like  to  dwell. 

"  You  have  worked  too  hard,  Mr.  Vane  —  you  need  a 
rest.  And  I  have  been  telling  father  that,  too.  You 
both  need  a  rest." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I'll  never  get  it,"  he  said.  "  Stopping  work  won't 
give  it  to  me."   ^ 

She  pondered  on  these  words  as  she  guided  the  horse 
over  a  crossing.  And  all  that  Austen  had  said  to  her,  all 
that  she  had  been  thinking  of  for  a  year  past,  helped  her 
to  grasp  their  meaning.  But  she  wondered  still  more  at 
the  communion  which,  all  at  once,  had  been  established 
between  Hilary  Vane  and  herself,  and  why  he  was  saying 
these  things  to  her.  It  was  all  so  unreal  and  inexpli- 
cable. 

"  I  can  imagine  that  people  who  have  worked  hard  all- 
their  lives  must  feel  that  way,"  she  answered,  though 
her  voice  was  not  as  steady  as  she  could  have  wished. 
"  You  —  you  have  so  much  to  live  for." 

Her  colour  rose.  She  was  thinking  of  Austen  —  and 
she  knew  that  Hilary  Vane  knew  that  she  was  thinking 
of  Austen.  Moreover,  she  had  suddenly  grasped  the  fact 
that  the  gentle  but  persistently  strong  influence  of  the 
son's  character  had  brought  about  the  change  in  the 
father.  Hilary  Vane's  lips  closed  again,  as  in  pain,  and 
she  divined  the  reason. 

Victoria  knew  the  house  in  Hanover  Street,  with  its  classic 
porch,  with  its  certain  air  of  distinction  and  stability,  and 
long  before  she  had  known  it  as  the  Austen  residence  she 
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remembered  wonderincr  who  lived  in  i*      Tk    x. 

"  ifw  T/  5'""7  "'  •"^'Iple^nes,  was  strong. 

heJ^Z'sts^tToteTtlf  irTu;"*;  hand  „„  the  k„„b.  and 
daugW  of  Mr.  Flint      *      "^         '^'*^  ^"'"y »»  the 

"Xeire  h^'e^^lth'S^  "'"'"  ^"=*<"^  "P'"-^ 

the  h^f  7nd  »f dl^  °„'„^''{:  -  "rf  'he  'hresliold  into 
.U.eLo.Sl^Sro„"£7i^i---^^ 

-o'a'd'^o^:  "^i^r^teii^^i^^^  ^-»  -^  *«- 

"No,  we  haven't,"  eaid  Knphrasia: 
in  Jjt^;sSrt„"thia^^e'  '^-  •««>  •«»»  »  -eepl. 

TredtiXr  t?^f^'Sa\S'n."^  "'""  "^^  °'- 
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"Yea." 

"  And  if  he  isn^t  in,  go  to  the  hospital.  It's  only  a  few 
doors  farther  on." 

"  m  wait,"  said  Victoria,  simply,  when  he  had  gone  ; 
**  my  father  will  wish  to  know  about  Mr.  Vane." 

'♦  Hold  on,"  said  Hilary,  "  I  haven't  any  use  for  a  doc- 
tor —  I  won't  see  one.  I  know  what  the  trouble  is,  and 
I'm  all  right." 

Victoria  became  aware  for  the  first  time  that  Hilary 
Vane's  housekeeper  had  not  moved  ;  that  Euphrasia  Cotton 
was  still  staring  at  her  in  a  most  disconcerting  manner, 
and  was  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  Hilary. 

"  Come  in  and  set  down,"  she  said  ;  and  seeing  Victoria 
glance  at  Hilary's  horse,  she  added,  "  Oh,  he'll  stand  there 
till  doomsday." 

Victoria,  thinking  that  the  situation  would  be  less  awk- 
ward, accepted  the  invitation,  and  Euphrasia  shut  the 
door.  The  hall,  towing  to  the  fact  that  the  shutters  of 
the  windows  by  the  stairs  were  always  closed,  was  in  semi- 
darkness.  Victoria  longed  to  let  in  the  light,  to  take 
this  strange,  dried-up  housekeeper  and  shake  her  into  some 
semblance  of  natural  feeling.  And  this  was  Austen's 
home  1  It  was  to  this  house,  made  gloomy  by  these  people, 
that  he  had  returned  every  night  1  Infinitely  depressed, 
she  felt  that  she  must  take  some  action,  or  cry  aloud. 

"  Mr.  Vane,"  she  said,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
"I  think  you  ought,  at  least,  to  lie  down  for  a  little 
while.  Isn't  there  a  sofa  in  — in  the  parlour  ?  "  she  asked 
Euphrasia. 

"  You  can't  get  him  to  do  anything,"  Euphrasia  replied, 
with  decision;  "he'll  die  some  day  for  want  of  a  little  com- 
mon sense.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  took  off  soon." 

"  Oh  1 "  cried  Victoria.  She  could  think  of  no  words 
to  answer  this  remark. 

"  It  wouldn't  surprise  me,"  Euphrasia  continued.  "  He 
fell  down  the  stairs  here  not  long  ago,  and  went  right  on 
about  his  business.  He's  never  paid  any  attention  to 
anybody,  and  I  guess  it's  a  mite  late  to  expect  him  to 
begin  now.     Won't  you  set  down  ?  " 
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.nT'^ZZt^  ^°^^^J  °^*^  aijaiMtthe  low  wainscoting, 
and  Victona  drew  it  over  besTde  Hilary  and  sat  down  fn 
It.     He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  action,  and  Euohrasia 

posture  of  this  remarkable  woman,  Victoria  thought --a 
posture  of  vigilance,  of  defiance.  A  clock  of  one  of  the 
i^„n  ^°/fr^^**^''*.''°^  obscurely  at  the  back  of  the 
K^iv.  ?K  •?  measured  swing  of  its  pendulum  was  all  that 
broke  the  silence.  Thu  was  Austen's  home.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  realize  that  he  could  be  the  prXct 
aL^ft^T""'^''*  -  ""*".*  P^'*"**^*  «»  *he  opposite  wall, 

like  the  glow  of  light.  At  first,  becoming  aware  of  it 
with  a  start,  she  thought  it  a  likeness  of  A^isten  himself. 

W^  ihTi^*"*  V  T  ™  ^""""Ser.  and  more  wavy  than 
bB,  and  fell  down  a  little  over  the  velvet  collar  of  a  coat 
mth  a  wide  lapel  and  brass  buttons,  and  that  the  original 
of  this  portrait  had  worn  a  stock.  The  face  had  not  S 
the  strength  of  Austen's,  she  thought,  but  a  wondrouJ 
sweetness  and  intellect  shone  from  it,  like  an  erprSn  X 
had  seen  on  his  face.  The  chin  rested  on  the  hand,  -  an 
mteUectual  hand,  -  and  the  portrait  brought  to  her  mind 

Nall!ffi?yfntS?dor^°^^  '''  ^^^  ^^^^  '^  ''^ 
«  That;s  Channing  Austen,  -  he  was  minister  to  Spain." 
V  ctoria  started.     It  was  Euphrasia  who  was  spewing, 

and  unmistakable  pride  was  in  her  voice.  P^a^^^^g* 

fortunately  for  Victoria,  who  would  not  in  the  least 

^rFnT"""^**  ^VfF^yj  "^"P«  ^«^«  h«"d  on  the  porch, 
and  Euphrasia  opened  the  door.  Mr.  Rangely  had  returned 

"Here's  the  doctor.  Miss  Flint,"  he  siid,  "and  I'li 
wait  for  you  outside." 

Victoria  rose  as  young  Dr.  Tredway  came  forward. 
They  were  old  friends,  and  the  doctor,  it  may  be  recalled 

uL^'fTr.l:b'i;Terdt^:^  '^^  ^^^  ^"^--^^^^^  ^'  *^« 

"I  have  sent  for  you.  Doctor,"  she  said,  "against  in- 
structions  and  on  my  own  responsibility.     Mr.  Vane  is  ill 
although  he  refuses  to  admit  it. "  v  »ae  is  ui, 
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Dr.  Tredwa^  had  a  respect  for  Victoria  and  her  opinions, 
and  he  knew  Hilarv.  He  opened  the  door  a  little  wider, 
and  looked  critically  at  Mr.  Vane. 

**  It's  nothing  but  a  spell,"  Hilary  insisted.  *'  I've  had 
*em  before.  I  suppose  it's  natural  that  they  should  scare 
the  women-folks  some." 

"  What  kind  of  a  spell  was  it,  Mr.  Vane  ?  "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"It  isn't  worth  talking  about,"  said  Hilary.  "You 
might  as  well  pick  up  that  case  of  yours  and  go  home 
again.     I'm  eoing  down  to  the  square  in  a  little  while." 

"You  see,  Euphrasia  put  in,  "he's  made  up  his  mind 
to  kill  himself." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling  a  little,  "  Mr. 
Vane  woiddn't  object  to  Miss  Flint  telling  me  what  hap- 
pened." 

Victoria  glanced  at  the  doctor  and  hesitated.  Her 
sympathy  for  Hilary,  her  new  understanding  of  him, 
urged  her  on  —  and  yet  never  in  her  life  had  she  been 
madie  to  feel  so  distinctly  an  intruder.  Here  was  the 
doctor,  with  his  case  ;  here  was  this  extraordinary  house- 
keeper, apparently  ready  to  let  Hilary  walk  to  the  square, 
if  he  wished,  and  to  shut  the  door  on  their  backs ;  and 
here  was  Hilary  himself,  who  threatened  at  any  moment 
to  make  his  word  good  and  depart  from  their  midst. 
Only  the  fact  that  she  was  convinced  that  Hilary  was  in 
real  danger  made  her  relate,  in  a  few  brief  words,  what 
had  occurred,  and  when  she  had  finished  Mr.  Vane  made 
no  comment  whatever. 

Dr.  Tredway  turned  to  Hilary. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  you,  Mr. 
Vane,"  he  said,  "and  sit  here  awhile  and  talk  to  you. 
Would  you  object  to  waiting  a  little  while.  Miss  Fhnt  ? 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  added  significantly, 
"  and  this  meeting  will  save  me  a  trip  to  Fairview." 

"  Certainly  I'll  wait,"  she  said. 

"You  can  come  along  with  me,"  said  Euphrasia,  "if 
you've  a  notion  to." 

Victoria  was  of  two  minds  whether  to  accept  this  invi- 
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thia  .tmnge  woml  who  lov^d  h?^  ou„oa,ty  to  we  more  of 
phni.18  to  the  back  of  the  ImU  followed  Eu- 

"^""i™  M«.  Ce"dild'"'  'h  ?J'.~"'.'  ""'•  ""« •»•» 
"  Oh  "  J7^  ir •  !    .     ®°' "~  °"*  ^hero  it  is. " 

we  go,"  she  added    wif^        -      ^^^  **  ^^"^  ™e.     Can't 

intoL^hrkitchen?"    sh^^       inspiration,  "can't  we  go 

"  Well,"  sSd   EuphrLil  «r  h  ^?5  ^uphrasia's  plal? 

you'd  care  much  fflShen«  ''    An^d  \^"!,  ^J^'^^*** 
onward,  through  the  Hffli^?!  .      ,    ®^®  ^ed  the  way 

had  spent  mS  of  her  dav^'T'  ^  2^"  i^T  ^*»«™  «he 

Wt,  E"phn«iar™tinI"d\^';^t™ap"S3"  ?  *« 

mayed  byTeir  ^^^'.^  ^fj'^e  «go  «««ed  to  be  di"- 

E»phrasiLho,tilTtrfo;Vh?oh,he"co^i'°''J  ^'^*^  " 
In  that  simole  Lt  -;„..—.      "°"'°  °»*  ""o"""'- 

.uited  her,  S?4ti"'  ^f^^'^^^V"  '"oh  eo  subtly 
a  oelebrat^l  ParMan  dr™.H    '?r  """''^  *h»  »«!»»  » 

window,  and   an   in v^lnnt  ,  °  *^^  '  ««»'  by  the 

eecaped'he'tCwsfTuS^  *'ll''r'r   »'  P"*""" 
flow^  garden  CeSM    "  Z"Jt''; 'f  1;  "'^f-h'^ed 

for  the  moment  disarmed  EuphLu!  *'  e«lam,t.on 

They  were  Sarah  Austen's  — Mrs    V«n.'."    k 
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"  Mrs.  Vane  must  have  loved  flowers,"  said  Victom. 
"  Loved  'em  I     They  were  everything  to  her  —  and  the 
wild  flowers,  too.     She  used  to  wander  off  and  spend 
whole  days  in  the  country,  and  come  back  after  sunset 
with  her  arms  full."  .     . 

"  It  was  nature  she  loved,"  said  Victoria,  in  a  low  voice. 
"That  was  it  — nature,"  said  Euphrasia.  "She  loved 
all  nature.  There  wasn't  a  living,  creeping  thing  that 
wahn't  her  friend.  I've  seen  birds  eat  out  of  her  hand  m 
that  window  where  you're  settin',  and  she  d  sav  to  me, 
'  Phrasie,  keep  still !  They'd  love  you,  too,  if  they  only 
knew  you,  but  they're  afraid  you'll  scrub  era  if  you  get 
hold  of  them,  the  way  you  used  to  sonib  me. 

Victoria  smiled  — but  it  was  a  smile  that  had  tears  in 
it.  Euphrasia  Cotton  was  standing  in  the  shaft  of  sun- 
light at  the  other  window,  staring  at  the  little  garden. 

"  Yes,  she  used  \o  say  funny  things  like  that,  to  make 
vou  laugh  when  you  were  all  ready  to  cry.  There 
wahn't  many  folks  understood  her.  She  knew  everv 
oath  and  hUltop  within  miles  of  here,  and  every  brook 
and  spring,  and  she  used  to  talk  about  that  mountain 
just  as  if  it  was  alive." 
Victoria  caught  her  breath.  ^ 

*»  Yes,"  continued  Euphrasia,  "  the  mountain  was  alive 
for  her.     'He's  angry  to-day,  Phrasie.     That's  because 
vou  lost  your  temper  and  scolded  Hilary.      Its  a  queer 
thine,  but  there  have  been  hundreds  of  times  since  when 
he  needed  scoldin'  bad,  and  I've  looked  at  the  mountain 
and  held  my  tongue.     It  was  just  as  if  I  saw  Aer  with 
that  half-whimsical,   half -reproachful   expression   in  her 
eyes,  holding  up  her  finger  at  me.     And  there  were  other 
mornings  when  she'd  say,  '  The  mountain's  lonesome  to- 
day, he  wants  me.'     And  I  vow,  I'd  look  at  the  mountain 
and  it  would  seem  lonesome.     That  sounds  like  nonsense, 
don't  it?  "  Euphrasia  demanded,  with  a  sudden  sharpness. 
"  No,"  said  Victoria,  "it  seems  very  real  to  me. 
The  simplicity,  the  very  ring  of  truth,  and  above  all  the 
absolute  lack  of  self -consciousness  in  the  girl's  answer  sus- 
tained the  spell. 
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"  She'd  go  when  the  mountain  caUed  her,  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  whether  it  was  raining -UinnJverap! 
peared  to  do  her  anv  hurt.  Nothin'  t^ural  ever  did  h?r 
any  hurt.  When  she  was  a  little  child  flittin'  about  like 
a  wild  creature  and  she'd  come  in  drenched  to  the  skii  iJ 
Jk  M*^/  ^  u""^"^  ^"^  ^  °**°^  ^«^  •'^d  change  her  clothig. 

thn^  Ph^^*''TM*^*''t°^«»°*  ^  b«^«t  once  in  a 
while,  Phraaie,'  she'd  sav;  ♦  that's  what  the  rain's  for,  to  wet 

us.  It  washes  some  of  the  wickedness  out  of  us.'  Itwasthfl 
makin't/^T''^'  ^T  ^^^^  ~  the  unkind  wo^s^nd 
^n.«  «  T  *J*  ^^^""^^  ^^'  "*t"^-  *  Phrasie,'  she  said 
Zt  I  IZl  P^y  »»/l^«  "eeting-house  with  my  eye. 
shut --I  cant,  I  can't.  I  seem  to  know  what  they're 
all  wishing  for  when  they  pray, -for  more  rfcherand 

AnA  r^r.f^'^'  ""f  T'"  *""""*^'  *°d  more  importance 
t1;«l?   V.  '\  '"^^  X*  I'^^S^  '^^^  °ff-     ^  can't  feel  ffim,  and 

of  a  book  of  poetry,  and  one  verse  I  got  by  heart— I  ffueas 
her  prayers  were  like  that."  *  guess 

"Do  you  —  remember  the  verse ? "  asked  Victoria. 

Euphrasia  went  to  a  little  shelf  in  the  corner  of  the 

hrntd%:"vVjrt"^'  ^  ^''   ^^^^^  •'^^  °P-<^  -^ 

yo^'l'S^^lt^VSlhln^'^^^^^    "readitaloud.   Iguess 
And  Victoria  read :  — 

"  Hi^er  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  tpringeH 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deef  thou  wingett. 
And  singing  stUl  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest." 

Victoria  let  fall  the  volume  on  her  lap 

F„'lhi'^•^'^.*K**.*^f^''^''^  '"^  *^**  ^""^  «he  liked,"  said 
Euphrasia,  «  but  it  always  was  sad  to  me." 

Victoria  took  the  book,  and  read  again: 

"  Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  xtill  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  f  " 
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Euphniia  laid  the  volume  tenderly  on  the  shelf,  imd 
-  urned  and  faced  Victoria. 

'*  She  was  unhappy  like  that  before  she  died/*  she  ex- 
claimed, and  addeti,  with  a  flins  of  her  head  towards  the 
front  of  the  house,  "  Me  killed  her." 

"  Oh,  no  1 "  cried  Victoria,  involuntarily  rising  to  her 
feet.  **  Oh,  no  I  I'm  sure  he  didn't  mean  to.  He  didn't 
understand  her  I  " 

"  He  killed  her,"  Euphrasia  repeated.  "  Why  didn't  he 
understand  her  ?  She  was  just  as  simple  as  a  child,  and 
just  as  trusting,  and  just  as  loving.  He  made  her  unhappy, 
and  now  he's  driven  her  son  out  of  her  house,  and  made 
Am  unhappy.  He's  all  of  her  I  have  left,  and  I  won't  see 
him  unhappy." 

Victoria  summoned  her  courage. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  asKed  bravely,  "that  Mr. 
Austen  Vane  ough^  to  be  told  that  his  father  is — in  this 
condition  ?  " 

"No,"   said  Euphrasia,   determinedly.     "Hilary  will 
have  to  send  for  him.   This  time  it'll  be  Austen's  victory ." 
"But  hasn't  he  had  —  a  victory?"  Victoria  persisted 
earnestly.     "  Isn't  this  —  victory  enough  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Euphrasia  cried  sharply. 
"  I  mean,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  mean  that 
Mr.  Vane's  son  is  responsible  for  his  condition  to^iay. 
Oh  —  not  consciously  so.  But  the  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
mental  —  can't  you  see  it  ?  The  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
remorse.  Can't  you  see  that  it  has  eaten  into  his  soul  ? 
Do  you  wish  a  greater  victory  than  this,  or  a  sadder  one  ? 
Hilary  Vane  will  not  ask  for  his  son  —  because  he  cannot. 
He  has  no  more  power  to  send  that  message  than  a  man 
shipwrecked  on  an  island.  He  can  only  give  signals  of 
distress  —  that  some  may  heed.  Would  the  have  waited 
for  such  a  victory  as  you  demand  ?  And  does  Austen 
Vane  desire  it  ?  Don't  you  think  that  he  would  come  to 
his  father  if  he  knew  ?  And  have  you  any  right  to  keep 
the  news  from  him?  Have  you  any  right  to  decide  what 
their  vengeance  shall  be  ?  " 

Euphrasia  had  stood  mute  as  she  listened    to    these 
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words  which  ahe  had  go  little  expected,  but  her  eyes  flashed 
and  her  breath  came  quickly.     Never  had  she  been  so 

spoken  to  !     Never  had living  soul  come  between  her 

and  her  cherished  obje  le  breaking  of  the  heart  of 

Hilary  Vane  I  Nor,  u  c  ju,  had  that  object  ever  been  so 
plainly  set  forth  as  Victoria  had  set  it  forth.  And  this 
woman  who  dared  to  do  this  had  herself  brought  unhappi- 
ness  to  Austen.  Euphrasia  had  almost  forgotten  that, 
such  had  been  the  strange  harmony  of  their  communion 
"Have  you  the  right  to  tell  Austen  ?"  she  demanded. 
♦*  Have  I  ?  "  Victoria  repeated.  And  then,  as  the  full 
meaning  of  the  question  came  to  her,  the  colour  flooded 
into  her  face,  and  she  would  have  fled,  if  she  could, 
but  Euphrasia's  words  came  in  a  torrent. 

"You've  made  him  unhappy,  as  well  as  Hilary.  He 
loves  you  —  but  he  wouldn't  speak  of  it  to  you.  Oh,  no, 
he  didn't  tell  me  who  it  was,  but  I  never  rested  till  I  found 
out.  He  never  would  have  told  me  about  it  at  all,  or  any- 
body  else,  but  that  I  guessed  it.  I  saw  he  was  unhappy, 
and  I  calculated  it  wasn't  Hilary  alone  made  him  so.  One 
night  he  came  in  here,  and  I  knew  all  at  once  —  somehow 
—  there  was  a  woman  to  blame,  and  I  asked  him,  and  he 
couldn't  lie  to  me.  He  said  it  wasn't  anybody's  fault  but 
his  own  —  he  wouldn't  say  anv  more  than  that,  except  that 
he  hadn't  spoken  to  her.  I  always  expected  the  time  was 
<»ming  when  there  would  be  — a  woman.  And  I  never 
thought  the  woman  lived  that  he'd  love  who  wouldn't  love 
him.    I  can't  see  how  any  woman  could  help  lovin'  him. 

"And  then  I  found  out  it  was  that  railroad.  It  came 
between  Sarah  Austen  and  her  happiness,  and  now  it's 
come  between  Austen  and  his.  Perhaps  you  don't  love 
him  I "  cried  Euphrasia.  "  Perhaps  yon're  too  rich  and  high 
and  mighty.  Perhaps  you're  a-going  to  marry  that  fine  young 
man  who  came  with  you  in  the  buggy.  Since  I  heard  who 
you  was,  I  haven't  had  a  happy  hour.  Let  me  tell  you 
there's  no  better  blood  in  the  land  than  the  Austen  blood. 
I  won't  mention  the  Vanes.  If  you've  led  him  on,  if  you've 
deceived  him,  I  hope  you  may  be  unhappy  as  Sarah  Austen 
was  —  " 
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♦*  Don't  I "  pleaded  Victoria  ;  »*  don't  I  Please  don't  I  " 
and  she  seized  Euphrasia  by  the  arms,  as  though  seeking 
by  physical  force  to  stop  the  intolerable  flow  of  words. 
**  Ohf  you  don't  know  me ;  you  can't  understand  me,if  you 
say  that.     How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  " 

In  another  moment  she  had  gone,  leaving  Euphrasia 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  staring  after  her  through 
the  doorway. 
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raiss  iiiint,    he  called  out."l  witntd  tr.  . j 

to  you  before  you  went."  to  say  a  word 

"Yes,"  she  said,  stopping  and  turning  to  him. 
her  fac^e.    "^  "  """""''  '*^°™  »P«»kin«f«  heTooked  into 

••a"Li°tl'„''^'"^"  *''''  ^  "J^'  y"  »  little,"  he  said: 
.t^nP'of  ul"?^"  """"«'  "f^'wards-even"  with  th^ 

HZ;T:il^'%t  is^rCe^ '°"'''  "P"'"« 

Kr;;^ '"rn/hroontit:rr  »^^^^^^ 

IZd  rTr  **  *"  '/«*''  *<>  y"  «•»»'•    HeTs'an  intl^te 
faend,  I  believe,  of  your  father's,  as  well  as  Mr    S^ 

KfciL"'-.^"'*'  ^™  intention  to  attend  it.     loathe 

K  VanTJi,.*.'""  P?i.'""y  ^  ""^  influence^"^ 
xiuary  vane  than  my  other  man.     Howev«r»'  Ka  ^aaIa 

seeing  Victoria  hesitate,  « if  there  i«  anri^^^n  X    '  " 
shouia  not  care  to  speak  to  Mr.  Flint -"  ^  ^^"^ 
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»»0h,  no,"  said  Victoria;  "Fll  speak  to  him,  certe-.ly. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  — have  you  thought  of  Mr. 
Austen  Vane?    He  might  be  able  to  do  something. 

*♦  Of  course,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  moment,  "  it  is  to 
open  secret  that  Austen  and  his  father  have— have,  in 
short,  never  agreed.    They  are  not  now  on  speaking  terms. 

"Don't  you  think,"  asked  Victoria,  summoning  her 
courage,  "  that  Austen  Vane  ought  to  be  told  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  doctor  repeated  decidedly, "  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Everybody  who  knows  Austen  Vane  as  I  do  has  the 
greatest  admiration  for  him.  You  probably  remember 
him  in  that  Meader  case,  — he  isn't  a  man  one  would  be 
likely  to  forget,  —  and  I  know  that  this  quarrel  with  his 
father  isn't  of  Austen's  seeking."  .^  ,r-  .    • 

"  Oughtn't  he  to  be  told  —  at  once  ?    said  Victorui. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  doctor;  "time  is  valuable,  and  we  can't 
predict  what  Hilslry  wiU  do.  At  any  rate,  Austen  ought 
to  know— but  the  trouble  is,  he's  at  Jenneys  farm. 
I  met  him  on  the  way  out  there  just  before  your  f nend 
the  Englishman  caught  me.  And  unfortunateW  I  have  a 
case  which  I  cannot  neglect.     But  I  can  send  word  to 

"i  know  where  Jenney's  farm  is,"  said  Victoria;  "ITl 
drive  home  that  way."  ..^v  i.»         j 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Tredway,  heartily,  "  that  s  good 
of  you.  Somebody  who  knows  Hilary's  situation  ought 
to  see  him,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  messenger  than 

you."  ,^         ^    , 

Anu  ne  helped  her  into  the  runabout. 

Young  Mr.  Rangely  being  a  gentleman,  he  refrained 
from  aScing  Victoria  questions  on  the  drive  out  of 
Ripton,  and  expressed  the  greatest  willingness  to  ac- 
company her  on  this  errand  and  to  see  her  home  after- 
wards. He  had  been  deeply  impressed,  but  he  felt 
instinctively  that  after  such  a  serious  occurrence,  this  was 
not  the  time  to  continue  to  give  hints  of  his  admiration. 
He  had  heard  in  England  that  many  American  women 
whom  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  socially  were  super- 
ficial and  pleasure-loving ;  and  Arthur  Rangely  came  of 
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a  family  which  had  long  been  cited  as  a  vindication 

lemoer  evening.     Those  hills  never  failed  to  mov«  Vio 
toria,  and  they  were  garnished  this  evening  in  nTIarThlv 
l^raiiiTplH^'^l.  '^S  the  billowy  4sLT  ^Lt'^ 

fhe^ord?v  C  .?  Q^^  ^'"P  ?^^*«  «^  *^«  streaiCand 
tne  lordly  form  of  Sawanec  shrouded  in  indieo  aSainat 
a  flame  of  orange.     And  orange  fainted,  by  t?e  sKt 

:'srit":;e'nrnr^^^^ """ ""  "'^^'  '"'^'^^  ^  ^^^^y^ 

fnio  «^^°ce  they  drew  up  before  Mr.  Jenney's  ancestral 
trees,  and  through  the  deepening  shadowrSneathThf^ 
Hlr'irVili?^  \™:i«?ouse>wed  with  ^dco^ 
1  ;  A  ^»<'*ona's  bidding  Mr.  Raneelv  knockflTIS 
asTc  for  Austen  Vane,  and  Austen  himil?  {nsw?^  th^ 
summons.  He  held  a  book  in  his  handTandTR^iVv 
spoke  she   saw  Austen's  look  turn  auicklv  t^  w  *^  J 

TiiV'rK"^'  *'^  gathering  girmtt/enVem'  "in 
fnt.^i*°*.  ^^  ™.  *l  ^^'  Side,  looking  up  quesSn rf? 
mto  her  face,  and  the  teUtale  blood  leaped  into  hfrl^ 
What  must  he  Uiink  of  her  for  comi^  ag^ff  f  She  J^uTd 
not  speak  of  her  errand  too  quickly.  ^ 

uv    7»^^'  ^  ^^^  ^  ^®*^®  *  message." 
„oii  5®^  ^*^'  ^^^  glanced  at  the  broad-shoulderfld 
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"An  attaok?"  he  repeated. 

"  Tes."  And  she  related  simply  how  Ae  had  found 
Hilary  at  Fairview,  and  how  she  had  driven  him  home. 
But,  during  the  whole  of  her  recital,  she  could  not  rid 
herself  of  the  apprehension  that  he  was  thinking  her  inter- 
ference unwarranted,  her  coming  an  indelicate  repetition 
of  the  other  visit.  As  he  stood  there  listening  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  she  could  not  tell  from  his  face  what  he 
thought.  His  expression,  when  serious,  had  a  determined, 
combative,  almost  grim  note  in  it,  which  came  from  a 
habit  he  had  of  closing  his  jaw  tightly;  and  his  eyes  were 
like  troubled  skies  mrough  which  there  trembled  an 
occasional  flash  of  light. 

Victoria  had  never  felt  his  force  so  strongly  as  now, 
and  never  had  he  seemed  more  distant;  at  times — she  had 
thought — she  had  had  glimpses  of  his  soul;  to-night  he  was 
inscrutable,  andn^ver  had  she  realized  the  power  (which  she 
had  known  he  must  possess)  of  making  himself  so.  And 
to  her  ?  Her  pride  forbade  her  recalling  at  that  moment 
the  confidences  which  had  passed  between  them  ?nd 
which  now  seemed  to  have  been  so  impossible.  He  was 
serious  because  he  was  listening  to  serious  news  —  she  told 
herself.  But  it  was  more  than  this  :  he  had  shut  himself 
up,  he  was  impenetrable.  Shame  seized  her ;  yes,  and 
anger  ;  and  shame  again  at  the  remembrance  of  her  talk 
with  Euphrasia  —  and  anger  once  more.  Could  he  think 
that  she  would  make  advances  to  tempt  his  honour,  and 
risk  his  good  opinion  and  her  own? 

Confidence  is  like  a  lute-string,  giving  forth  sweet 
sounds  in  its  perfection;  there  are  none  so  discordant  as 
when  it  snaps. 

Victoria  scarcely  heard  Austen's  acknowledgments  of 
her  kindness,  so  perfunctory  did  they  seem,  so  unlike  the 
man  slie  had  known  ;  and  her  own  protestations  that  she 
had  done  nothing  to  merit  his  thanks  were  to  her  quite 
as  unreal.     She  introduced  him  to  the  Englishman. 

"  Mr.  Rangely  has  been  good  enough  to  come  with  me," 
she  said. 

"I've  never  seen  anybody  act  with  more  presence  of 
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AJStenM^  JHnV'Rangely  declared,  as  he  shook 
Austens  hand.  "She  did  lust  the  right  thin?  without 
wasting  any  time  whatever.'^  ^  ^'  witftout 

tnVw  '"^u^  '^"^'^  Ansten,  cordially  enough.  But 
to  Victoria's  keener  ear.  other  tones  which  she  had  heard 
at  other  times  were  lacking.     Nor  could  she,  clever  m 

I  say,  said  Rangely,  as  they  drove  away,  "  he  strike 
me  Ma  remarkably  sound  chap.  Miss  FliJ't.  There  is 
something  unusual  about  him,  so^mething  clean  c^  ''  '  '" 
For  Z  f  »fd^.otl»er  people  say  so,"  Victoria  replied. 
*or  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him  nraisfi  of 
Austen  was  painful  to  her.     What  was  thi^  iuHous  at! 

iTh  him  ?'  tSTV'^.  '"^k^^^  ''  *"  "^°  came  in  contact 
witn  mm/    The   doctor    had  it,   Mr.    Redbrook    Jabe 

AndTeTttT.'L"""^''"'^  ^"«*^°^'  «^«  rememW 
And  he  attracted  women  as  well  as  men -it  must   be 

so      Certainly  her  own  interest  in  him -a  man  beyond 

the  radius  of  her  sphere -and  their  encounters  had Cn 

strange  enough  I     And  must  she  go  on  all  her  life  hear 

wSnr  t^lL  ^V°^  i^l^  she  waS'Lre-who 
was  not  f  —  that  Austen  Vane  had  a  future.  He  was  tho 
type  of  man  which  is  inevitably  impelled  into  pKs  of 

Manly  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  understand  women      Thev 

weep -with  caresses,  laugh   with  them   if    they  have 

mZTV^l^  '''^'  ^^'''  °""«^  »nd  unaccounSwe 
moods  by  keeping  out  of  the  way.  Such  n  husband  was 
Arthur  feangely  destined  to  make  ;  a  man  ho Td Men 
any  number  of  women  and  understood  no..  -^  won^ 
drous  mechanisms.  He  had  merely  acquired  th  facX 
of  appraisal,  although  this  does  not  mean  that  e  ™ 
incapable  of  falling  in  love. 

Mr.  Rangely  could  not  account  for  the  sudden  access 

f h.f  ^S*?i,'^^^£'°"^'«  "*°"^^  ^  tJ^«y  drove  to  Fairv^^w 
through  the  darkness,  nor  did  he  try.  He  took  what  th« 
gods  sent  him,  and  was  thankfuL  When  he  rethed 
l^airview  he  was  asked  to  dinner,  as  he  could  not  ^blv 
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get  back  to  the  Inn  in  time.  Mr.  Flint  had  gone  to 
Sumner  with  the  engineers,  leaving  orders  to  be  met  at 
the  East  Tunbridge  station  at  ten  ;  and  Mrs.  Flint,  still 
convalescent,  had  dined  in  her  sitting  room.  Victoria 
sat  opposite  her  guest  in  the  big  dining  room,  and  Mr. 
Rangely  pronounced  the  occasion  decidedly  jolly.  He 
had,  he  proclaimed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Vane's 
deplorable  accident,  never  spent  a  better  day  in  his 
Ufe. 

Victoria  wondered  at  her  own  spirits,  which  wera 
feverish,  as  she  listened  to  transatlantic  gossip  about 
girls  she  had  known  who  had  married  Mr.  Rangely's 
friends,  and  stories  of  Westminster  and  South  Africa,  and 
certain  experiences  of  Mr.  Rangely's  at  other  places  than 
Leith  on  the  American  continent,  which  he  had  grown  suffi- 
ciently confidential  to  relate.  At  times,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
him  as  he  sat  smoking  after  dinner  on  the  other  side  of 
the  library  fire,  slle  almost  doubted  his  existence.  He  had 
come  into  her  life  at  one  o'clock  that  day  —  it  seemed 
an  eternity  since.  And  a  subconscious  voice,  heard 
but  not  heeded,  told  her  that  in  the  awakening  from 
this  curious  dream  he  would  be  associated  in  her  mem- 
ory with  tragedy,  just  as  a  tune  or  a  book  or  a  game 
of  cards  reminds  one  of  painful  periods  of  one's  existence. 
To-morrow  the  episode  would  be  a  nightmare ;  to-night 
her  one  desire  was  to  prolong  it. 

And  poor  Mr.  Rangely  little  imagined  the  part  he  was 
playing  —  as  little  as  he  deserved  it.  Reluctant  to  leave, 
propriety  impelled  him  to  ask  for  a  trap  at  ten,  and  it 
was  half  past  before  he  finally  made  his  exit  from  the 
room  with  a  promise  to  pay  his  respects  soon  —  very 
soon. 

Victoria  stood  before  the  fire  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  gradually  growing  fainter,  and  her  mind  re- 
fused to  work.  Hanover  Street,  Mr.  Jenney's  farm-house, 
were  unrealities  too.  Ten  minutes  later — if  she  had 
marked  the  interval  —  came  the  sound  of  wheels  again, 
this  time  growing  louder.  Then  she  heard  a  voice  in 
the  hall,  her  father's  voice. 
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"  Towers,  who  was  that  ?  " 

^^°r3">'^ '-'°«>r  "•-  -«•  M'« 
„  S",  *'.'"  ywtona  retired  7  " 

Mr.  rant.'"  *'  '"•"■y-  '"•     Here  .re  «,„«  teleg«„^ 

»j9tg''^tX'  'ftr/rytitrr  '"'  "'"'^™- 
««d  them.  She  did  not  «t  r  f  JL  K  ''?"  '^P'  "  •>• 
«"•  She  i«w  him  enter  and  v^h  ,  I  P''"^  '*'''"  ""e 
■nent  which  h«d  become  .Im^T??  ".''""oteristio  move- 
telesram.  in  fronrof  hto  wi?E  w^u""'/  '»'«•  """t  the 

not  moved.  Whatever  Sr  F w  ^^«.<^?"firhter  —  she  had 
have  been  in  his  Ion  J-foPao;^ f  *  \'l"«^^°*l  character  may 
hm  farm  in  Truro  hwS-J5°  ^Z""*^  ?°  *^^  windswept 

were  responsible  for  tWSSit  ^     *'''**  experience 

"ted  V^^S'^  ^^^«'^--  ^  <J-ner,  I  suppose." 

aelf  bS^r^HeLTs  U'^tr^'l"."  ft  loose  and  cut  him- 
got  me  to  hire."    ^       '  *^^  ^^^^^^  «^  *^«  Eben  Fitch  you 

likeLt-V^etTareZ^^  fault  ^  Simpson  doesn't 

;;  Simpson  tells  me  fetch  drinks." 

l"t  three  montt,  anHe  l^^T  S.trr^.*'^  '"*« 
""IwJto""*!"'  -  '■-"on*:h"eXV?"^-     '^«'' 
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here  on  the  place.  I  can  get  capable  men  to  tend  cattle, 
at  least.  I  have  to  put  up  with  poUtical  rascals  who  rob 
and  deceive  me  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  I  have  to 
put  up  with  inefficiency  and  senUity,  but  I  wont  have  it 

tit  noiUB.  ,         ••         .1  •  1. 

"  Fitch  will  be  transferred  to  the  gardener  if  you  think 

best,"  she  said.  .     .    ^,     ,.  i.^    *        . 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Victona,  in  the  light  of  a  new 
discovery,  that  in  the  past  her  father's  irritability  had  not 
extended  to  her.  And  this  discovery,  she  knew,  ought  to 
have  some  significance,  but  she  felt  unaccountably  indif- 
ferent to  it.  Mr.  Flint  walked  to  a  window  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  and  flung  apart  the  tightly  closed  curtains 

'°I  never  can  get  used  to  this  new-fangled  way  of  shut- 
ting everything  up  tight,"  he  declared,  "  When  I  lived 
in  Centre  Street,  fused  to  read  with  the  curteins  up  every 
night,  and  nobody  tever  shot  me."  He  stood  looking  out 
at  the  starlight  for  a  while,  and  turned  and  faced  her 

*^  I  haven't  seen  much  of  you  this  summer,  Victoria," 

he  remarked.  vi.    *^  -,«iir 

"I'm  sorry,  father.  You  know  I  always  like  to  walk 
with  you  every  day  you  are  here."  *ie  had  aroused  her 
sufficiently  to  have  a  distinct  sense  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  refer  to  the  warning  she  had  given  him  that  he 
was  working  too  hard.  But  he  was  evidently  bent  on 
putting  this  construction  on  her  answer. 

«  Several  times  I  have  asked  tor  you,  and  you  have  been 

away,"  he  said.  ,      , ,  i^  j    •!. 

"If  you  had  only  let  me  know, I  should  have  made  it  a 

point  to  be  at  homt^"  . 

"  How  can  I  teU  when  these  idiots  will  give  me  any 
rest?"  he  asked.  He  crushed  the  telegrams  again,  and 
came  down  the  room  and  stopped  in  front  of  her.  "Per- 
haps there  has  been  a  particular  reason  why  you  have 
n&u  been  at  home  as  much  as  usual." 

"A   particular   reason?"    she    repeated,    m    genuine 

sunrise. 
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put  I'Sildfy, tve  «!ot?Zd^C  '''"""^  '^^"^^  ^^»°^'  to 
J  Sff??fir  things?" 

to  care  something  about  rydau^h?pVl*^  ?°*  ^o  busy  not 
then,  to  deceive  me,  VictSL  hn?  }    •  *  *^.'''"»^-     ^  ««Pect 

^sr^aiith-^i^^^^^ 

to  me::iirhX%7S  ^  tl^  y^  ^-  ^'everything 
uine,  disinterested  C_i„Tthi?^'  '"'^  "^  «««  ^^"^ 
always  sure  of  hearing  the  truth  }tt  "^^  T""'     ^  ^a* 
"  Father  I  "  she  cried  "*  ^°"'  ^^1^«-" 

AfhrgHe^roU^i^^^^^  -  Her  voice. 

"»  fact,  beside  himseff  *°°^''  ^"^tus  Flint  was, 

beenldd^7;lt"d,^f^^^^  that  vou  have 

enemy,  with  a  man  who  hrdonf ml  *  T""  ^'»«  "  '"J 
other  single  individual,  wiTh  a  m.^  T^^  ?**™  *Han  any 
in  my  house  -  do  you^TderstaTd  0  ^^^  ^  ^^1^  °*^^  ^ave 
before  to-night,  I  give  h^m  credit  fL  k  '?''  ''l^^  ^^^  ^^at 

sH&eXI  ^^^^ThtiTdsn^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

apin  and  loofed  into  Ms  f Ic?  "fp.?^^"^?  *?  '^^  *"'»ed 
the  high  courage  to  look  •  w  j  "^^^  '"  ^er  eye,  and 
to  be  fooking  at  another  man  .f  °^  '°"^^^^-  ^he  8e;med 
father.  And  Mr  F  fnt  Tsnite  h"'"  ^^°  ^^  "^^^  h^' 
preting  her  meanin^wa^  tJien  X'F V"«^r^7  ^^^r- 
seen  anybody  withfucl  a  lo^k  T^  I^  ^^^  °«^er 
quiet  quality  of  her  voice  inti^ffi^^"**  *^^  unexpected 
,  "A  Mr.  feangelv  an  Fn^H  »,  ^^**  ^'t  strange sensVtion. 

I^ith  Inn,  wasf^rJCdSr'tl^^^^^^  «*  the 

here  before."  ""er  to-night.   He  has  never  been 
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**  Austen  Vane  wasn't  here  to-nieht  ?  *' 

"  Mr.  Vane  has  never  been  in  this  house  to  mj  know- 
ledge but  once,  and  you  know  more  about  that  meeting 
than  I  do." 

And  still  Victoria  spoke  quietly,  inexplicably  so  ^o  Mr. 
Flint  —  and  to  herself.  It  seemed  to  her  that  some  other 
than  she  were  answering  with  her  voice,  and  that  she  alone 
felt.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  nightmare,  all  unreal,  and 
this  was  not  her  lather ;  nevertheless,  she  suffered  now, 
not  from  anger  alone,  nor  sorrow,  nor  shame  for  him 
and  for  herself,  nor  disgust,  nor  a  sense  of  injustice,  nor 
cruelty  —  but  all  of  these  played  upon  a  heart  responsive 
to  each  with  a  different  pain. 

And  Mr.  Flint,  halted  for  the  moment  by  her  look  and 
manner,  yet  goaded  on  by  a  fiend  of  provocation  which 
had  for  months  been  gathering  strength,  and  which  now 
mastered  him  completely,  persisted.  He  knew  not  what 
he  did  or  said.      , 

**And  you  haven't  seen  him  to-day,  I  suppose,"  he 
cried. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  to-day." 

"  Ah,  you  have  1  I  thought  as  much.  Where  did  you 
meet  him  to-day  ?  " 

Victoria  turned  half  away  from  him,  raised  a  hand  to 
the  mantel-shelf  again,  and  lifted  a  foot  to  the  low  brass 
fender  as  she  looked  down  into  the  fire.  The  movement 
was  not  part  of  a  desire  to  evade  him,  as  he  fancied  in  his 
anger,  but  rather  one  of  profound  indifference,  of  profound 
weariness  —  the  sunless  deeps  of  sorrow.  And  he  thought 
her  capable  of  deceiving  him !  He  had  been  her  constant 
companion  from  childhood,  and  knew  only  the  visible 
semblance  of  her  face,  her  form,  her  smile.  Her  sex  was 
the  sex  of  subterfuge. 

"  I  went  to  the  place  where  he  is  living,  and  asked  for 
him,"  she  said,  '*  and  he  came  out  and  spoke  to  me." 

"You?"  he  repeated  incredulously.  There  was  surely 
no  subterfuge  in  her  tone,  but  an  unreal,  unbelievable  note 
which  his  senses  seized,  and  to  which  he  clung.  **  You  1 
My  daughter !  " 
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tears,  1,e  coSd  h?fe  unde^^"'"^'' '  *^*?°*=«'  ^««H 
crushed  the  teVim«btoa^hr\',T^  ^^^'>-  «« 
footing  and  fo/faTrerio!.';^^^^^^  ''*"'  -"^^^  ^-  a 

ledgf  whL'';ou'"kn^r  If^  ^?  "^'^°"*  -^  know. 
j^j\,       «a    you    jcnew    my    sentiments    towards    the 

thrtT:slrt'b?u  hi'vl  tri-^"'^  "'*^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

01  ?rg'l^';ri^^^  r^n;  -binet  between  two 
lection  of  fans^Tch  his  wif«^«5  there  examining  a  col- 
in  Paris.  Had  he  suddenhr  Wn  ^£*^5M*  *  ^*™«"«  «*!« 
could  not  have  ^id  wffl  .1!  '^^^^  *^«  question,  he 
And  it  occurred  to  V^l^Z  S'{  ""'"^  ^"°«  °^  »^«tl««- 
back,  that  she  ought  to^^^^^  'T^  «°  t« 

somehow.     Perhaw  she  wonM  iZ  /      ^"°-but  wasn't, 

monte,  disappointment  fri,. J  OlMtaclea,  embarraes- 
he  hS  takeTthem  M^hBv  i     "etf^ly  in  his  life,  and 

long  period  when^wSSCbeeltw  ^^'f  ""^^  » 
age  came  on,  and  he  was  meetino.  »1?1,  „w  ^"*  "°"''  " 
had  lost  the  maeio  mttnl  7^1^    '.     obstacles  again,  he 

ing  certainty  Xt^e  wr^PZ-n""  "°"f'  "1°  8""- 
eventffir,S?;Cua,:d'«.eT'  ""^  *''°  '""^^^  »'  »™»'  »*'•' 
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He  left  the  cabinet  abruptly  and  came  b^k  to  Victoria. 
She  was  standing  in  the  same  position. 

**  You  have  spared  roe  something/'  he  said.  **  He  has 
apparently  undermined  me  with  my  own  daughter.  He 
has  evidently  given  you  an  opinion  of  me  which  is  hia. 
I  think  I  can  understand  why  you  have  not  spoken  of 
these  — meetings." 

•♦It  is  an  inference  that  I  eT'>«cted,"  said  Victoria. 
Then  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  and  again  he 
could  not  read  her  expression,  for  a  li^ht  burned  in  her 
eyes  that  made  them  impenetrable  to  him,  —  a  light  that 
seemed  pitilessly  to  search  out  and  reveal  the  dark  places 
and  the  weak  places  within  him  which  he  himself  had 
not  known  were  there.  Could  there  be  another  stand- 
ard by  which  men  and  women  were  measured  and 
judged? 

Mr.  Flint  snapped  his  fingers,  and  turned  and  began  to 
pace  the  room.     * 

♦♦  It's  all  pretty  clear,"  he  suid ;  "  there's  no  use  going 
into  it  any  farther.  You  believe,  ^vith  the  rest  of  them, 
that  I'm  a  criminal  and  deserve  the  penitentiary.  I  don't 
care  a  straw  about  the  others,"  he  cried,  snapping  hia 
fingers  again.  "  And  I  suppose,  if  I'd  had  any  sense,  I 
might  have  expected  it  from  you,  too,  Victoria  —  though 
you  are  my  daughter." 

He  was  aware  that  her  eyes  followed  him. 

"  How  many  times  have  you  spoken  with  Austen 
Vane?"  she  asked. 

**  Once,"  he  exclaimed ;  **  that  was  enough.     Once." 

"And  he  gave  you  the  impression,"  she  continued 
slowly,  ♦*  that  he  was  deceitful,  and  dishonourable,  and  a 
coward  ?  a  man  who  would  say  things  behind  your  back 
that  he  dared  not  say  to  your  face?  who  desired  reward 
for  himself  at  any  price,  and  in  any  manner?  a  man  who 
would  enter  your  house  and  seek  out  your  daughter  and 
secretly  assail  your  character?  " 

Mr.  Flint  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

»*  And  you  tell  me  he  has  not  done  these  things?  " 

"  Suppose  I  did  tell  you  so,"  said  Victoria,  "  would  you 


"Rkai>  that!"  he  <»\m. 
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believe  me?  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  you  would. 
I  am  your  daughter,  I  have  been  your  most  intimate  com- 
panion, and  I  had  the  right  to  think  that  you  should 
have  formed  some  estimate  of  my  character.  Suppose  I 
told  you  that  Austen  Vane  has  avoided  me,  that  he  would 
not  utter  a  word  against  you  or  in  favour  of  himself? 
Suppose  I  told  you  that  I,  your  daughter,  thought  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  the  political  question  that  is  agitat- 
ing^ you,  and  wished  in  fairness  to  hear  the  other  side,  — 
as  1  intended  to  tell  you  when  you  were  less  busy  ?  Sup- 
pose 1  told  you  that  Austen  Vane  was  the  soul  of  honour, 
that  he  saw  your  side  and  presented  it  as  ably  as  you 
have  presented  it?  that  he  had  refrained  in  many  matters 
which  might  have  been  of  advantage  to  him  —  although  I 
did  not  hear  of  them  from  him  —  on  account  of  his  father? 
Would  vou  believe  me?  " 

^*  And  suppose  I  told  you,"  cried  Mr.  Flint  —  so  firmly 
fastened  on  nim  was  the  long  habit  of  years  of  talking 
another  down,  **  suppose  I  told  you  that  this  was  the  most 
astute  and  the  craftiest  course  he  could  take?  I've 
always  credited  him  with  brains.  Suppose  I  told  you 
that  ne  was  intriguing  now,  as  he  has  been  all  along,  to 
obtain  the  nomination  for  the  governorship  ?  Would  you 
believe  me  ?  " 

**  No,"  answered  Victoria,  quietly. 

Mr.  Flint  went  to  the  lamp,  unrolled  the  ball  of  tele- 
grams, seized  one  and  crossed  the  room  quickly,  and  held 
it  out  to  her.     His  hand  shook  a  little. 

**  Read  that  I  "  he  said. 

She  read  it:  "  E%timate  that  more  than  half  of  delegate* 
fnmi  thii  uetion  pledged  to  Hendervm  will  go  to  Au$ten 
Vane  when  signal  is  given  in  convention.  Am  told  on 
credible  aiUhoritg  tame  »•  trtie  of  other  sections^  including 
many  of  Hunt's  men  and  Crewe's.  This  is  the  result  of 
quiet  but  persistent  political  work  I  spoke  about.     BiLLlNOS. " 

She  handed  the  telegram  back  to  her  father  in  silence. 

**  Do  you  believe  it  now  ?  "  he  demanded  exultantly. 

"  Who  is  the  man  whose  name  is  signed  to  that  mes- 
sage ?  "  she  asked. 
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Mr.  Flint  eyed  her  narrowly. 

**  Whftt  difference  does  that  make  ?  "  he  demanded. 

**  None,"  said  Victoria.  But  a  vision  of  Mr.  Billings 
rose  before  her.  He  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  we 
man  who  had  opposed  Austen  in  the  Meader  suit.  **  If 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  signed  it,  I  would  not  believe 
that  Austen  Vane  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"  Ah,  you  defend  him!  ^'  cried  Mr.  Flint.  "  I  thought 
so  —  I  tnought  so.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him,  he  is  a 
cleverer  man  even  than  I.  His  own  father,  whom  he  has 
ruined,  comes  up  here  and  defends  him." 

"Does  Hilary  Vane  defend  him?"  Victoria  asked 
curiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  beside  himself;  "  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  he  does.  I  have  Austen  Vane  to  thank  for 
still  another  favour  —  he  is  responsible  for  Hilary's  con- 
dition to-day.  He  has  broken  him  down — he  has  made 
him  an  imbecile.'  The  convention  is  scarcely  thirty-six 
hours  off,  and  Hilary  is  about  as  fit  to  handle  it  as — as 
Eben  Fitch.     Hilary,  who  never  failed  me  in  his  life!  " 

Victoria  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  then  shn 
reached  out  her  hand  quickly  and  laid  it  on  his  that  still 
held  the  telegram.  A  lounge  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  she  drew  him  gently  to  it,  and  he  sat  down 
at  her  side.  His  acquiescence  to  her  was  a  second  nature, 
and  he  was  once  more  bewildered.  His  anger  now  seemed 
to  have  had  no  effect  upon  her  whatever. 

**  I  waited  up  to  tell  you  about  Hilarv  Vane,  father," 
she  said  gently.  "He  has  had  a  stroke,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  serious." 

"A  stroke!  "  cried  Mr.  Flint.  "Why didn't  you  tell 
me  ?    How  do  you  know  ?  " 

Victoria  related  how  she  had  found  Hilary  coming 
away  from  Fairview,  and  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
word  Dr.  Tredway  had  sent. 

"Good  God!  "  cried  Mr.  Flint,  "he  won't  be  able  to 
go  to  the  convention  1"  And  he  rose  and  pressed  the 
electric  button.  "Towers,"  he  sftid,  when  the  butler 
appef^ed,  "  is  Mr.  Freeman  still  in  my  room  ?    Tell  him 
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to  telephone  to  Ripton  at  once  and  find  out  how  Mr 
HUary  Vane  w.     f hey'U  have  to   send  7\mZn^t 

^hYi  J'i'^^^  ^®.  ^»*°  ^  P»««  the  room  once  moT 
"he  looked  like  a  sick  man  when  he  was  here  Tid^^h4 
have  we  got  to  put  in  his  place  ?    Not  ^soul  f  "  "" 

gotton^?:^ir  ^  '"  '^^°"-     "^  *PP«*-^  ^«  »^-«  for. 

"  Poor  Hilary!  "  he  said  again,  "  noor  Hil«pvr     I'll  ™ 

down  tihere  the  first  thing  i„^e  morS."       ^  '     '  "  «° 

entoj;^       "'"""'•  ""*  ''""'  "■••  ''™<">'"».  the  secretary, 

V«n?t!i'"  *''"*  ^  ^?*  *^^  ^^*«''  ^ho  «aid  that  Mr. 
Sk^To  l/ri".**  '^  "'?.  ^^  ^^«  "f^-  And  then  i 
sultSl  Jfi'  n ''*^"  7*"^  T*^"^^^^'  ^^o  was  there  con- 
Vai«  LJ^  ff  l^   ^T""''-  J^  ^^PP^*"   that   Mr.  Hilary 

«Th?.'^?K^''^K°^  out  of  his  head,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Flint, 
^w  thmgr  has  unhinged  him.  Here,  take  these  te?e. 
Im^^  ""a  "^^'-Z  °^^°«te,ril  go  out  there.  Call  up 
wf  S'  i""^  ^^  'V*?"  ^*^  &«t  Senator  Whitredge. "  ^ 
and  h^^ed."*  '  ''^'°'  ^^^'  *°^  turned  his  head 

ou;f;Knt"  ''"'^^  "'  "^'^'^  ^^^"^  «"-^  Vane  is 
"  You  don't  ?  "  he  said  quickly.     «  Why  ?  " 

whi/h  mTS'^""^*^^^  change  in  the  atmosphere,  of 
wmoh  Mr  Flint  was  unconscious,  his  normal  relation  to 
h  8  daughter  had  been  suddenly  reestablished.  He  wm 
K™?  ear,  as  usual,  to  her  judgment. 

v.nt?on^?i7as^^  ''"  ^^"  '^  "*^^'  ^  *«  *»^«  -- 
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**  Ye«."  In  spite  of  himielf,  he  had  given  the  word  an 
spol^etie  inflection. 

"Then  be  has  gone  already,"  she  said.  "I  think,  if 
you  will  telephone  a  little  later  to  the  State  capital,  you 
will  find  that  he  is  in  his  room  at  the  Pelican  Hotel." 

"  By  thunder,  Victoria!  "  he  ejaculated,  "you  may  be 
right.    It  would  be  like  him." 


m 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


II 


THE  ABBNA  AND  THE   DUST 

Alas!  that  the  great  genius  who  described  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  not  alive  to-day  and  on  this  side  of  the  At^ 
lantic,  for  a  subject  worthy  of  his  pen  is  at  hand,  —  noth- 
ing less  than  that  convention  of  conventions  at  which  the 
Honourable  Humphrey  Crewe  of  Leith  is  one  of  the  can- 
didates. One  of  the  candidates,  indeed  I  Will  it  not  be 
known,  as  long  as  there  are  pensions,  and  a  governor  and 
a  state-house  and  a  seal  and  State  sovereignty  and  a  staff, 
m  the  Crewe  Convention  f  How  charge  after  charge  was 
B»de  during  the  long,  hot  day  and  into  the  night;  how  the 
delegates  were  carried  out  limp  and  speechless  and  starved 
j«d  wet  through,  and  carried  in  to  vote  again,  — -  will  all 
be  told  m  time.  But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  which 
18  the  day  before. 

But  look!  it  is  afternoon,  and  the  candidates  are  arriv- 
ing at  the  PeUcan.  The  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  is 
the  first,  and  walks  up  the  hill  from  the  station  escorted 
by  such  prominent  figures  as  the  Honourables  Brush  Bas- 
corn  and  Jacob  Botcher,  and  surrounded  by  enthusiastic 
supporters  who  wear  buttons  with  the  image  of  their 
leader— goatee  and  all— and  the  singularly  prophetic 
superscription,  To  the  La%t  Ditch!  Onlv  veterans  and 
experts  like  Mr.  Bascom  and  Mr.  Botcher  can  recogniae 
the  last  ditch  when  they  see  it. 

Another  stir  in  the  street  —  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
cf  the  Honourable  Giles  Henderson,  —  of  the  blameless  life. 
Utter  a  syllable  against  him  if  you  can!  These  words 
should  be  inscribed  on  his  buttons  if  he  had  any  — but  he 
has  none.  They  seem  to  be,  unuttered,  on  the  tongues  of 
the  gentlemen  who  escort  the  Honourable  Giles,  United 
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States  Senator  Greene  and  the  Honourable  Elisha  Jane, 
who  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  consular  post 
to  attend  the  convention,  —  and  incidentally  to  help 
prepare  for  it. 

But  who  and  what  is  this?  The  warlike  blast  of  a  si- 
ren horn  is  heard,  the  crowd  in  the  lobby  rushes  to  the 
doors,  people  up-stairs  fly  to  the  windows,  and  the  Hon- 
ourable Adam  B.  Hunt  leans  out  and  nearly  falls  out, 
but  is  rescued  by  Division  Superintendent  Manning  of  the 
Northeastern  Railroads,  who  has  stepped  in  from  Number 
Seven  to  give  a  little  private  tug  of  a  persuasive  nature  to 
the  Honourable  Adam  s  coat-tails.  A  red  Leviathan  comes 
screaming  down  Main  Street  with  a  white  trail  of  dust  be- 
hind it,  smothering  the  occupants  of  vehicles  which  have 
barely  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  makes  a 
spdotacular  finish  before  the  Pelican  by  sliding  the  last 
nity  feet  on  locked  rear  wheels. 

A  group  in  the  street  raises  a  cheer.  It  is  the  People's 
Champion!  Dust  coat,  gauntlets,  goggles,  cannot  hide 
him;  and  if  they  did,  some  one  would  recognize  that 
voice,  familiar  now  and  endeared  to  many,  and  so  suited 
to  command:  — 

"  Get  that  baggage  off,  and  don't  waste  any  time  I  Jump 
out,  Watling  —  that  handle  turns  the  other  way.  Well, 
Tooting,  are  the  headquarters  ready  ?  What  was  the  mat- 
ter that  I  couldn't  get  you  on  the  telephone  ?  "  (To  the 
crowd.)  "  Don't  push  in  and  scratch  the  paint.  He's  go- 
ing to  back  out  in  a  minute,  and  somebody '11  get  hurt.' 

Mr.  Hamilton  Tooting  (Colonel  Hamilton  Tooting  that 
is  to  be  —  it  being  an  open  secret  that  he  is  destined  for 
tlM  staff)  is  standing  hatiess  on  the  sidewalk  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  great  man.  The  crowd  in  the  rotunda  ma^es  a 
lane,  and  Mr.  Crewe,  glancing  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
walks  upstairs;  and  scarce  is  he  installed  in  the  bridal 
suite,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  workers  for  reform,  than 
that  amazing  reception  begins,  Mr.  Hamilton  Tooting, 
looking  the  very  soul  of  hospitality,  stands  by  the  doorway 
with  an  open  box  of  cigars  in  his  left  hand,  pressing  them 
upon  the  visitors  with  nis  right.     Refor»,  contrary  to  the 
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preconceived  opinion  of  many,  is  not  made  of  icicles  nor 
answers  with  a  stone  a  request  for  bread.  Is  the  hou«  run 
on,  the  visitors  grow  more  and  more  numerous  and  after 
supper  the  room  is  packed  to  suffocation  and  a  W  Hne 
18  waiting  in  the  corridor,  marshalled  and  kentZ  J^ 
humour  by  able  lieutenants;  while  Mr.  Jrewe  U  dLfv^ 
be  perceived  through  clouds  of  incense  bumTngTn^h^S 
nnmZ-^n^  incidentally  at  his  expense  -  ^th  a  Ve! 
coming  smile  and  an  appropriate  wwd  for  each  caS 

rr5.bSro?1irs'^*^  -^^^  ''^y  --^^'  ^--bSt: 

More  cigars  were  hastily  sent  for,  and  more      Thpr« 
aro  to  be  but  a  thousand  delegates  to  thrconvendo^ 

??L*K  Ir*  ^''^  *^°^«*°*^  °»«°  have  already  p^Jd 
through  the  room -and  those  who  don't  smoke  Z^ 
friends.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Crewe  has  stnrlr^  k^ 
servative  habit  of  not  squeezinThrnd'rotard  ^  '"  °°"- 
.  Isn't  that  Mr.  Putter,  who leeps  a  liverv-steble  h«r«?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Crewe,  about  nine  o'clocr-?our  cLdTdl 

£jn  Wr^r?^  ^y^  °f  ^^  °^"-     Mr.  Putter's  coat  bei^^ 
brushed  back,  has  revealed  six  cigars.  '      ^ 

"Why,  yes -yes,"  says  Mr.  Catling. 

U  he  a  delegate?"  Mr.  Crewe  demanded. 

n  *l2'    1?*^^  ^®  """«*  ^'"  «ay8  Mr.  Watlini? 
But  Mr.  Putter  is  not  a  delegate.  ^ 

"  ^o^  ve  stood  up  and  made  a  grand  fight,  Mr  Crewe  " 
says  another  gentleman,  a  little  later,  with  a  bland  smooth 
rimven  face  and  strong  teeth  to  clinch  Mr.  Crewe's  Xa„ 

I  wish  I  was  hxed  so  as  I  could  vote  for  you."        ^ 

Mr.  Crewe  looks  at  him  narrowly 

To"rJwh!,°?rie7S  Z?^^""^  '  '"'™!,""K  »"'  from  New 
f1,r  m!" J7''  ?"">'  ''■'»'  'W  ^ll  »  tyro,  are  vou  ?  "  sav. 

yoa."""  °°  '  "  "'^'  ^'-  ^"'"'  "  ^""'-8  will  talk  to 
And,  M^the  gentleman  follows  Mr.  Watling  through  the 
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press,  a  pamphlet  drops  from  his  pocket  to  the  floor.  It 
IS  marked  Catalogue  of  the  Maine$  Farm  Implement  Com- 
pantf.  Mr.  Watline  picks  it  up  and  hands  it  to  the 
gentleman,  who  winks  again. 

'*  Tim,"  he  says,  ^*  where  can  we  sit  down  ?  How  much 
are  you  getting  out  of  this  ?  Brush  and  Jake  Botcher  are 
bidding  nigh  down-stairs,  and  the  quotation  on  delegates 
has  gone  up  ten  points  in  ten  minutes.  It's  mighty  good 
of  you  to  remember  old  friends,  Tim,  even  if  they  re  not 
delegates." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Crewe  is  graciously  receiving  others 
who  are  crowding  to  him. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Giddings  ?  How  are  the  cows  ?  I 
carry  some  stock  that'll  make  you  sit  up  —  I  believe  I 
told  you  when  I  was  down  your  way.  Of  course,  mine 
cost  a  little  money,  but  that's  one  of  my  hobbies.  Come 
and  sec  'em  some  day.  There's  a  good  hotel  in  Ripton, 
and  I'll  have  you  met^there  and  drive  you  back." 

Thus,  with  a  genial  and  kindly  remark  to  each,  he 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when  the  members  of 
the  press  come  to  him  for  his  estimate  of  the  outcome  on 
the  morrow,  he  treats  them  with  the  same  courtly  consid- 
eration. 

"  Estimate  I "  cries  Mr.  Crewe.  **  Where  have  your  eyes 
been  to-night,  my  friends?  Have  you  seen  the  people 
coming  into  these  headquarters  ?  Have  you  seen  'em 
pouring  into  any  other  headquarters  ?  All  the  State  and 
federal  office-holders  in  the  country  couldn't  stop  me  now. 
Estimate!     I'll  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot." 

They  wrote  it  down. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crewe,"  they  said ;  "  that's  the  kind 
of  talk  we  like  to  hear." 

"  And  don't  forget,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "  to  mention  this 
reception  in  the  accounts." 

Mr.  Tooting,  who  makes  it  a  point  from  time  to  time 
to  reconnoitre,  saunters  halfway  down-stairs  and  surveys 
the  crowded  rotunda  from  the  landing.  Through  the  blue 
medium  produced  by  the  burning  of  many  cigars  (mostly 
Mr.  Crewe's)  he  takes  note  of  the   burly  form  of  Mr. 
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^,ir2!L.?*^^°'?  ^V"^^  *^**  °^  ^'  Redbrook  and  other 
rurri  figures  ;  he  takes  note  of  a  quiet  corner  with  a  rin^ 
of  chain,  surrounded  by  scouts  and  outposts,  although  it 
requires  a  trained  eye  such  as  Mr.  Tootfng's  to  recofnii 
them  as  such  -  for  they  wear  no  uniforms^    They  afeX 

ent  dnH«?'  """"^-T'  ^^f ^'  il""^*^  ^y*^*"'  ^^^  their  p^s- 
ent  duties  consist  (^as  Mr.  Tooting  sees  clearly)  in  pre- 
venting the  innocent  and  inquisitive  from  unprofitable 
speech  with  the  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher,  whTsite  in 
dn^crlTn,?."? ^  conversing  cordially  with  those  who  are 
singled  out  lor  this  honour.  Still  other  scouts  conduct 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  talked  with  Mr.  Botcher 
Sfr  tJIJ^"  i**  *  mysterious  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Mr.  looting  discovers  that  the  room  is  occupied  bv  the 
Honourable  Brush  Bascom  ;  Mr.  Tooting  lea?ns  wiSiin 

1  fifi^^- J  f ^^^.^  '^  ^''-  ^'^^^'  whereupon  he  rushes  back 
to  the  bndal  suite  to  report  to  his  chief.     The  cigars  are 

fJZl  °?u  T'"";  ^L^^^  ''"^  ^««  slackened,  Ind  he 
detaches  the  People's  Champion  from  the  line  aid  draws 
torn  to  the  inner  room. 

aZ^r^A^'  ^^«^**™'«  conducting  a  bourse  on  the  second 
floor  and  is  running  the  price  up  right  along,"  cried  the 
honest  and  indignant  Mr.  Tooting.  "He^  strinirl? 
Adam  Hunt  aU  right.  They  say  he'Lot  Adam  to  coSgh 
up  "X  thousand  extra  since  five  o'clock,  but  the  question 
uZv  f  f  ^  «tringm'  us  ?  He  paid  six  hundred  for  a 
block  of  ten  not  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  —  and  nine  of  'em 
were  our  delegates."  «»"«mueoi  em 

^i""*j  w  '•emembered  that  these  are  Mr.  Tootme's 
If  *  ?{!  .  ^''-  S""^"^®  evidently  treated  them  as  the  pr&- 
uct  of  that  gentleman's  vivid  imagination.  Translated, 
they  meant  that  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  has  no 
chance  for  the  nomination,  but  that  the  crafty  Messrs. 
Botcher  and  Bascom  are  inducing  him  to  think  that  he 
has  — by  making  a  supreme  effort.  The  supreme  effort 
is  represented  by  six  Uiousand  dollars. 

"Are  you  going  to  lie  down  under  that?"  Mr.  Toot- 
ing demanded,  forgetting  himself  in  his  zeal  for  reform 
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Mid  Mr.  Crewe.     But  Mr.  Tootinfr,  in  some  alarm,  per- 
ceived the  eye  of  his  chief  crowing  virtuoua  and  S^Msy. 

**  I  gueM  I  know  when  rm  otrunff,  as  you  call  it,  Mr. 
Tooting,"  he  replied  severely.  **  This  cigar  bill  alone  is 
enough  to  support  a  large  family  for  several  month*.'* 

And  with  this  merited  reproof  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  back  to  his  admirers  without,  leaving  Mr.  Tooting 
aghast,  but  still  resourceful.  Ten  minutes  later  that 
gentleman  was  engaged  in  a  private  conversation  with  his 
colleague,  the  Honourable  Timothy  Watling. 

''  He's  up  on  his  hind  legs  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Tooting; 
**  it  looks  as  if  he  was  catching  on." 

Mr.  Watling  evidently  grasped  these  mysterious  words, 
for  he  looked  grave. 

**He  thinks  he's  got  the  nomination  cinched,  don't  he  ?  " 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  cried  Mr.  Tooting. 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  the  Honourable  Tim. 
"He's  always  talking  about  thorough;  let  him  do  it 
thorough."     And  Mr.  Watling  winked. 

*'  ThorougK'  repeated  Mr.  Tooting,  delightedly. 

"  That's  it—  Colonel,"  said  Mr.  Watling.  "  Have  you 
ordered  your  uniform  yet.  Ham  ?  " 

Mr.  Tooting  plainly  appreciated  this  joke,  for  he 
grinned. 

**  I  guess  you  won't  starve  if  you  don't  get  that  com- 
missionership,  Tim,"  he  retorted. 

"  And  I  guess,"  returned  Mr.  Watling,  "that you  won't 
go  naked  if  you  don't  have  a  uniform." 

Victoria's  surmise  was  true.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  two 
days  before  the  convention,  a  tall  figure  had  appeared  in 
the  empty  rotunda  of  the  Pelican,  startling  the  clerk  out 
of  a  doze.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared,  recognized 
Hilary  Vane,  and  yet  failed  to  recognize  him.  It  was  an 
extrv  rdinary  occasion  indeed  which  would  cause  Mr.  Mc- 
Avoy  to  lose  his  aplomb;  to  neglect  to  seize  the  pen  and 
dip  it,  with  a  flourish,  into  the  ink,  and  extend  its  handle 
towards  the  important  guest ;  to  omit  a  few  fitting  words 
of  welcome.     It  was  Hilary  who  got  the  pen  first,  and 
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kZ?*!^"*  name  in  silence,  and  by  this  time  Mr.  McAvov 
the\K"'^  ^"  P™~°°«  °^  "'"^  .ufficienUy  to  wielS 

a  iZl  li^f'*  «Pect  you  to-night,  Mr.  Vane,"  he  said,  in 

Numul  ^  ***  '^'"'^''^  ,•*"!?«•  *«  ^i~'  **t»'^»t  we've  kei? 
number  Seven,  as  usual.     Front  I "  *^ 

remaAed'^l  h^^lJuT'S  II"  ^^^-^  ^  S^^^"'"  ^^^  ^oAvoy 
wmarked,  as  he  studied  the  reffister  with  a  lone  reporter. 

"This  Crewe  must  have  got  fn  on  'era  hard,  frcTm  Xi 

they  tell  me,  and  Adam  Hunt  has  his  dander  up.^ 

were  still  tacking  down  the  fireproof  carpets  in  head- 

the  armies  had  begun  to  arrive,  the  eye  of  the  clerk  was 

..  J'  "f."'  "'Number  Seven,"  aaid  Mr.  McAvoy,  who  wu 
o«dg<aimg  hui  brain,.     "  Give  me  your  eard,  ^dvS^ 

•^i^^'^'/^  ^P^  ^^^^'^  do»'t  know  him,  I  jrive  ud  " 
said  the  clerk,  irritably,  «  but  he  looks  as  if  he^iulht  io 
be  somebody.     He  knows  his  business,  Tnyway.''^ 

alVllT'^^Tl  ^^:  ^*"^'*  °*^^"  ^'^  ^achid  the  first 
d^rnf  V     *{^*t?  J"'^  *  T"^^""^  ^f«'«  knocking  at  the 

rtpde^L'^::^^^^^^^^  ««"^-^^«  «"-' « -- 

f^wi^^'^K-T  ^^^^^^  *^  "^"»^'  ^ide  the  marble-topped 
^n^L  ^V'^""^  "^^"'"^  ^^^^  newspapers  and  mem(^ 
randa.  In  the  room  were  Mr.  Ridout,tfie  capital  lawver 
and  Mr.  Manning,  the  division   superinteXt     ffi 

exp«s^ioir  "'^"'^  ^*^  '^'  '""^y  °"^  ^^^  remained 

"If  you  don't  mind,  gentlemen,"  said  the  visitor   "I 
should  like  to  talk  to  my'^father  for  a  few  mi^uis.'' 


HKi:"  JT'l.. 
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"  Why,  certainly,  Austen,"  Mr.  Ridout  replied,  with  an 
attempt  at  heartiness.  Further  words  seemed  to  fail  him, 
and  he  left  the  room  somewhat  awkwardly,  followed  by 
Mr.  Manning ;  but  the  Honourable  Hilary  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  proceeding. 

"  Judge,"  said  Austen,  when  the  door  had  closed  behind 
them,  "  I  won't  keep  you  long.  I  didn't  come  down  here 
to  plead  with  you  to  abandon  what  you  believe  to  be  your 
duty,  because  I  know  that  would  be  useless.  I  have  had 
a  talk  with  Dr.  Tredway,"  he  added  gently,  "and  I 
realize  that  you  are  risking  your  life.  If  I  could  take  you 
back  to  Ripton  I  would,  but  I  know  that  I  cannot.  I  see 
your  point  of  view,  and  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should 
do  the  same  thing.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  this — " 
Austen's  voice  caught  a  little,  "if  —  anything  should 
happen,  I  shall  be  at  Mrs.  Peasley's  on  Maple  Street, 
opposite  the  Duncan  house."  He  laid  his  hand  for  an  in- 
stant, in  the  old  familiar  way,  on  Hilary's  shoulder,  and 
looked  down  into  the  older  man's  face.  It  may  have  been 
that  Hilary's  lips  trembled  a  little.  "I  —  I'll  see  you 
later.  Judge,  when  it's  all  over.    Good  luck  to  you." 

He  turned  slowly,  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  gave 
one  glance  at  the  motionless  figure  in  the  chair,  and  went 
out.  He  did  not  hear  the  voice  that  called  his  name,  for 
the  door  had  shut. 

Mr.  Ridout  and  Mr.  Manning  were  talking  together  in 
low  tones  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  the  lawyer 
who  accosted  Austen. 

"  The  old  gentleman  don't  seem  to  be  quite  himself, 
Austen.  Don't  seem  well.  You  ought  to  hold  him  in  — 
he  can't  work  as  hard  as  he  used  to." 

"  I  think  you'll  find,  Mr.  Ridout, '  answered  Austen, 
deliberately,  "  that  he'll  perform  what's  required  of  him 
with  his  usual  efficiency." 

Mr.  Ridout  followed  Austen's  figure  with  his  eyes  until 
he  was  hidden  by  a  turn  of  the  stairs.     Then  he  whistled. 

"  I  can't  make  that  fellow  out,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Never 
could.  All  I  know  is  that  if  Hilary  Vane  pulls  us 
through  this  mess,  in  the  shape  he's  in,  it'U  be  a  miracle. 
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Here's  Adai  Hunt  wUh  bT^.f^";,*"''"'''^ ''™lf- 
more  chance  of  f  he  Tominat  nn^h  V*  *™"«f'''  ""^  <"> 
«nd  Botcher  tea8in7  S  on  an  A*."  '  '"V*'  """^  ^ascom 

the  geSert^Th/Tenre'^htJ^'^^^  Ridout,  voicing 
some  pretty  slick  work  nL  T  i  T  ^'^y^^rd's  done 
if  that  isn't  a  mess^ ''  ""  ^  ^'^^"  '^  to  you,  Manning. 

t^^'^PVe^^^^^^^  --  interrupted  by 

United  States  Senator  WhS       J'm  ^™P^«««ive  iorm  o^f 

carrying  the  senator  a^grtsafk  '^  Tr^  ^^  '"^  ^''''  ^^^ 
wore  a  look  of  concern  wMnh  i^  ^^'^  senator's  face 
interpreted.  ™  '^^'''^  ^^^^^  not  possibly  be  mis- 

"  How's  Hilary  ?»  were  his  first  words 

'^HV^t^N^b^^^^^^^^^^  ?>?'at  each  other, 

him,  Senator."  ^^^^'''  >^^"  ^  better  take  a  look  at 

in  Th':  r^T^ht^'Taf  Jotr '  ^t'  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  Vut 
an  amber  cigar-holder  from V.  f*  "^^^*'  Produced 

waistcoat  poSket.  *  '^"^'  ^^^  *  ^igar  from  his 

^^^^'n^'^lr^^^^  he  said; 

truth.      In    facV'X    added    7  '«°"^^',  ^"^  *^^t's  the 
pocket,  "I've  goUretterftt  Sf  Flinf ^^^  J?P^"^  ^'^ 
I  may  have  to  use.     You  understand  me  "'"  ^^^'^^'  ^^'^^ 
;;  ^guessed  as  much,"  said  Mr^maZt. 

iustp;!?'\He  rto^rrc"L7kr/  ^^t  ^-.^  ff  ^^«  ^^^^^ 

good  authority,  that  undeTcertL  ''     "*""  ^°^^'  °"  P^^tty 

must  confess  seem  not  unlike! v"t  "'""''*"?""«'  ^^^'^h  I 

candidate  for  the  nominS  ^  Thfr!'*'  [^^  ™«>^  be  a 

town  tends  to  make  tl^^  cTrcumstJi    ^^'*  *^f  ^«  ''  i° 
o  me  circumstance  more  probable." 
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"  He's  just  been  in  to  see  Hilary,"  said  i*lr.  Ridout. 

"  You  don't  tell  me  I  "  said  the  senator,  pausing  as  he 
lighted  his  cigar;  "I  was  under  the  impression  that  — 
that  they  were  not  on  speaking  terms." 

♦*  They've  evidently  got  together  now,"  said  Mr.  Ridout. 
"I  wonder  how  old  Hilary  woiUd  feel  about  it.  We 
couldn't  do  much  with  AUsten  Vane  if  he  was  governor 

—  that's  a  sure  thing." 

The  senator  pondered  a  moment. 

"It's  been  badly  managed,"  he  muttered;  "there's  no 
doubt  of  that.  Hunt  miMt  be  got  out  of  the  way.  When 
Bascom  and  Botcher  come,  tell  them  I  want  to  see  them 
in  my  room,  not  in  Number  Seven." 

And  with  this  impressive  command,  received  with  nods 
of  understanding.  Senator  Whitredge  advanced  slowly 
towards  Number  Seven,  knocked,  and  entered.  Be  it 
known  that  Mr.  Flint,  with  characteristic  caution,  had 
not  confided  even  to  the  senator  that  the  Honourable 
Hilary  had  had  a  stroke. 

"  Ah,  Vane,"  he  said,  in  his  most  affable  tones,  "  how 
are  you  ?  " 

The  Honourable  Hilary,  who  was  looking  over  some 
papers,  shot  at  him  a  glance  from  under  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows. 

"Came  in  here  to  find  out  — didn't  you,  Whitredge?'* 
he  replied. 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  senator,  taken  aback,  and  for  once  at 
a  loss  for  words. 

The  Honourable  Hilary  rose  and  stood  straighter  than 
usual,  and  looked  the  senator  in  the  eye. 

"  What's  your  diagnosis  ?  "  he  asked.     "  Superannuated 

—  unfit  for  duty — unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  — 
ready  to  be  superseded  ?    Is  that  about  it  ?  " 

To  say  that  Senator  Whitredge  was  startled  and  un- 
comfortable would  be  to  put  his  case  mildly.  He  had 
never  before  seen  Mr.  Vane  in  this  mood. 

"  Ha-ha  I  "  he  laughed ;  "  the  years  are  coming  over  us  a 
little,  aren't  they  ?  But  I  guess  it  isn't  quite  time  for  the 
youngsters  to  step  in  yet." 
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i«g  hS  I^e"^rthf '''  "/•  y""^  ^"""y-  '''*•«•«  fk- 
■u^  OM  eye  from  the  senator's,  "and  it  won't  h«  nn>ii 

"".f  iJ'"™"'^- i»  over     Do  you  understand T"         """' 
..!j  .k  °  firatgood  news  I've  heard  this  momin<,  " 

8Md  the  senator,  with  the  unensv  feelin»  »fc.t   i^^^' 
».raoulous  way,  the  Honourablelll  ytaOih'e    ™T 
sedine orders  from  highest  authority  throuSThspSKr 

^'ott^h^'h'^^^  ^^^•^■^^''-^riiTi.io^^, 

u  r    .  •  ,  *'^,»*™a»i  of  the  convention."         ^  ^' 

starSS;  dr^\e?hrtrn":r'!:,?r.f  5'^  "« 

MrStrthTiil.'' '---    "^    ---- 
Seven, tV.TL"ild'L;''"\'''"  o™'*'^"'  '»  Number 

Hedshowhim  he  couldn't  throw  away  a  ma^^  S 

«  £nM^  ?'^  ^'J^'  ^^^  *  sucked  oran^"^  "^^'^ 

if?     A  ^t^  ^  ^"""^f,*^  °^°fi^«-     That's  wFat  he  said,  u 

'*l  t1;  '*V'^«t  «'\"g«' '  Hilary  repeated.  ***  "* 
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gram  from  Fairview,  and  had  called  a  private  conference 
(in  which  Hilary  was  not  included)  in  a  back  room  on 
the  second  floor  (where  the  conflicting  bands  of  Mr. 
Crewe  and  Mr.  Hunt  coulu  not  be  heard),  which  Mr. 
Manning  and  Mr.  Jane  and  State  Senator  Billings  and 
Mr.  Ridout  attended.  Query:  the  Honourable  Hilary 
had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Flint,  that  was  an  open  secret ; 
did  not  Mr.  Vane  think  himself  justified,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  in  taking  a  singular  revenge  in  not  over- 
exerting himself  to  pull  the  Honourable  Adam  out, 
thereby  leaving  the  field  open  for  his  son,  Austen  Vane, 
with  whom  he  was  apparently  reconciled?  Not  that  Mr, 
Flint  had  hinted  of  such  a  thing !  He  had,  in  tho  tele- 
gram, merely  urged  the  senator  himself  to  see  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  restrain  the  loyalty  to 
that  candidate  of  Messrs.  Bascom  and  Botcher. 

The  senator  made  the  attempt,  and  failed  signally. 

It  was  half -past  midnight  by  the  shining  face  of  the 
clock  on  the  tower  of  the  state-house,  and  hope  flamed 
high  in  the  bosom  of  the  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  — 
a  tribute  to  the  bellows-like  skill  of  Messrs.  Bascom  and 
Botcher.  The  bands  in  the  street  had  blown  themselves 
out,  the  delegates  were  at  last  seeking  rest,  the  hall  boys 
in  the  corridors  were  turning  down  the  lights,  and  the 
Honourable  Adam,  in  a  complacent  and  even  jubilant 
frame  of  mind,  had  put  on  his  carpet  slippers  and  taken 
off  his  coat,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  his  door.  He 
was  not  a  little  amazed  and  embarrassed,  upon  opening  it, 
to  see  the  Honourable  Hilary.  But  these  feelings  gave 
place  almost  immediately  to  a  sense  of  triumph;  gone 
were  the  days  when  he  had  to  report  to  Number  Seven. 
Number  Seven,  in  the  person  of  Hilary  (who  was  Number 
Seven),  had  been  forced  to  come  to  him  I 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul ! "  he  exclaimed  heartily. 
"Come  in,  Hilary." 

He  turned  up  the  jets  of  the  chandelier,  and  gazed  at 
his  friend,  and  was  silent. 

"Have  a  seat,  Hilary,"  he  said,  pushing  up  an  arm- 
chair. 
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Mr.  Vane  gat  down.     Mr.  Hunt  took  a  seat  ooDotite. 

"And  whatever  harm  I've  done  in  mv  lifo  "  Hn—^ 
continued,  "I've  always  tried  to  keep  m7wo  d.   Ito^S 

^  Mr.   Flint  had  consulted  me  about  your  candidacy 
K^hLTie?^' "  ^^  ^'^  ^''^'  ^  ^^^"^^'^  have  aS 

JJjft.^,"^**?^*''^®  Adam's  face  stiffened. 
Ihat  s  what  you  said.     But  —  " 

"And  I  meant  it,"  Mr.  Vane  interrupted.  "I  was 
never  pledged  to  your  candidacy,  as  a  citizen.  I've  bTe^ 
thinking  over  my  situation  some,  this  summer,  and  I'H 
tell  you  m  so  many  plain  words  what  it  is.  I  ^ess  you 
know -I  guess  everybody  knows  who's  thought  about  it. 

L^T"^  v^-""^^  ^°^*  ^°°^  ^^^  ^y  believing  that  i 
Mroad^  C^H^  *^'  *''^™^y  ^''''^'  Northeastern 
thfim  »n^*  T'  ®  ^'^''''  "P  '''"^  P'^"3^  &«od  papers  for 
them,  and  I  ve  won  some  pretty  difficult  suits.  Tm  not 
proud  of  'em  all,  but  let  tW  go.     Do  you  know  what  1 

The  Honourable  Adam  was  capable  only  of  a  startlfid 
ejaculation.     Was  Hilary  Vane  in  his  righLenl? 

finnii"  "!r^^*^*'''  P*'^  P^^^*^<^^  ^ol'    Mr.  Vane  con- 
tinned,  m  the  same  tone.     "  I've  sold  them  my  brain,  a  °d 
my  nght  of  opinion  as  a  citizen.     I  wanted  t^  Seth^ 
clear  to  you  first  of  all.     Not  that  you  didn't  kn"w  it,  bu 
I  wished  you  to  know  that  I  know  it.     When  Mr.  Flint 

Eiii^  y''\''''^  *<>  be  the  Republican  nominee,  my 
business  was  to  work  to  get  you  elected,  which  I  did! 
Mted  —  """  *"*^  apparent  that  you  couldn't  be  nomi- 

"  5°^**  °^  ^  "  °"®*^  *be  Honourable  Adam. 

"Please  wait  until  I  have  finished.    When  it  became 


!        1 
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apparent  that  you  couldn't  be  nominated,  Mr.  Flint  sent 
me  to  try  to  get  you  to  withdraw,  and  he  decreed  that 
the  new  candidate  should  pay  your  expenses  up  to  date. 
I  failed  in  that  mission." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  Hilary,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hunt. 
♦*  I  told  you  so  at  the  time.  But  I  guess  I'll  soon  be  in 
a  position  where  I  can  make  Flint  walk  the  tracks  — his 
own  tracks." 

"  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  « it  is  because  I  deserve  as 
much  of  the  blame  as  Mr.  Flint  that  I  am  here." 

Again  Mr.  Hunt  was  speechless.  The  Honourable 
Hilary  Vane  in  an  apologetic  mood  I  A  surmise  flashed 
into  the  brain  of  the  Honourable  Adam,  and  sparkled 
there.  The  Honourable  Giles  Henderson  was  prepared 
to  withdraw,  and  Hilary  had  come,  by  authority,  to  see 
if  he  would  pay  the  Honourable  Giles'  campaign  expenses. 
Well,  he  could  snap  his  fingers  at  that. 

"  Flint  has  treated  me  like  a  dog,"  he  declared. 
"  Mr.  Flint  never  pretended,"  answered  Mr.  Vans,  coldly, 
"  that  the  nomination  and  election  of  a  governor  was  any- 
thing but  a  business  transaction.  His  regard  for  you  is 
probably  unchanged,  but  the  interests  he  has  at  stake  are 
too  large  to  admit  of  sentiment  as  a  factor." 

"Exactly,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hunt.  "And  I  hear  he 
hasn't  treated  you  just  right,  Hilary.  I  understand  —  " 
Hilary's  eyes  flashed  for  the  first  time. 
"Never  mind  that,  Adam,"  he  said  quietly;  "I've  been 
treated  as  I  deserve.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  com- 
plain of  from  Mr.  Flint.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  came  here 
tc-juight.  I  haven't  felt  right  about  you  since  that  inter- 
view, and  the  situation  to-night  is  practically  what  it  was 
then.     You  can't  be  nominated." 

"Can't  be  nominated  I"  gasped  Mr.  Hunt.  And  he 
reached  to  the  table  for  his  figures.  "I'll  have  four 
hundred  on  the  first  ballot,  and  I've  got  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more  pledged  to  me  as  second  choice.  If  you've 
come  up  here  at  this  time  of  night  to  try  to  deceive  me 
on  that,  you  might  as  well  go  back  and  wire  Flint  it's 
no  use.     Why,  I  can  name  the  delegates,  if  you'll  listen.'* 
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Mr.  Vane  shook  his  head  sadly.  And,  confident  as  Ha 
was,  the  movement  sent  a  cold  chill  down  the  Ho"ou,^bie 
Adams  spine,  for  faith  in  Mr.  Vane's  iudgmerTh^dh^. 
come  almost  a  second  nature.  He  had  to  Tree  himself 
to  remember  that  this  was  not  the  old  Hilary 

You  won't  have  three  hundred,  Adam  at  anv  fimo  " 

said,  and  if  you  won't  now,  you  won't.     But  I  can't  cm 

Whats  that?  '  demanded  Mr.  Hunt,  wonderingly. 
yet  shown  ^  J?^''^  Hi  ary,  with  more  force  than  he  had 
JLtm^Z  w    ""'"^  S^^  ^^""^  nomination.     If  you'll 

to  date  drof'2'"'*°^P.*^^°  expenses  have  beL  up 
TO  aate,— all  of  em,  you  understand,  to-nieht  too  —I'll 
give  you  a  check  for  them  within  the  next^  two  weeks  '^ 

ml  n*"""-  «^*^^,*^«  «ff«r  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  HunT  wiih 
more  curiosity  than  alarm;  "  Mr.  Flint  ^  " 

"No,"  said  Hilary  ;  «  Mr.  Flint  does  not  use  the  road's 
funds  for  such  purposes." 
♦♦  Henderson  ?  " 

mZ^'to  ^u.""^'"'^  '   "^  ^^^'^  ^«  ^^**  ^liff-^ence  it 

.n  J  kI  ???  v"'^^^^^^*"'  ^»<^  *»»  eminently  human  side 
"?i»«  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Vane's  knee.  ' 


oome 

my  friena.  1  wouldn't  take  it  even  if  I  thoughtVu'a  sized 
^Uie  situation  right.  But-I  don't  agreeVifhyou  thU 
tone.     I  know  I've  got  the  nomination      And  I  want  to 

don  t  hold  anything  against  you."  »  «"«  * 

Mr.  Vane  rose. 

.ftlJ'ji  ^**^'^'  A?*"'"  ^^  ^^*^  5  """^^  offer  holds  good- 
after  to-morrow.  6"*^ 

"  After  to-morrow  I  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Honourable   Hilary.     « I  don't  feel 

"^HoW  nn  r  '  *^^^  ^L-^«^  -^^^^  Adam/'    '''^ 
"  Hold  on  I     cried  Mr.   Hunt,  as  a  new  nhase  of  f  >,« 
matter  struck  him.     "Why,  if  I  got  out -.^'  ^ 
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*♦  What  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  '/ane,  turning  around. 

*•  Oh,  I  won't  ffet  out,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  "  but  if  I  did, 
—  why,  there  wouIdD't,  according  to  your  way  of  thinking, 
be  any  chance  for  a  dark  horse. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Vane. 

**  Now  don't  get  mad,  Hilary.  I  guess,  and  you  know, 
that  Flint  hasn't  treated  you  decently  this  summer  i^ter 
all  you've  done  for  him,  and  I  admire  the  way  you're 
standing  by  him.  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  just  wanted  to 
say,"  Air.  Hunt  added  slowly,  "  that  I  respect  you  all  the 
more  for  trying  to  get  me  out.  If — always  according  to 
your  notion  of  the  convention  —  if  I  don't  get  out,  and 
haven't  any  chance,  they  tell  me  on  pretty  good  authority 
Austen  Vane  will  get  the  nomination." 

Hilary  Vane  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  went  out, 
and  slammed  it  behind  him. 

*_••«•#♦ 

It  is  morning,  —  a  hot  morning,  as  so  many  recall,  — and 
the  partisans  of  the  three  loaders  are  early  astir,  and  at 
seven-thirty  Mr.  Tootinp  discovers  something  going  on 
briskly  which  he  terms  "  dealing  in  futures."  My  vote 
is  yours  as  long  as  you  are  in  the  race,  but  after  that  I 
have  something  -  "«yotiable.  The  Honourable  Adam  Hunt 
strolls  into  the  rotunda  after  an  early  breakfast,  with  a 
toothpick  in  his  mouth,  and  is  pointed  out  by  the  sophisti- 
cated to  new  arrivals  as  the  man  who  spent  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  over  night,  much  of  which  is  said  to  have 
stuck  in  the  pockets  of  two  feudal  chiefs  who  could  be 
named.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  split  in  the  feudal 
system  at  last?  that  the  two  feudal  chiefs  (who  could 
be  named)  are  rebels  against  highest  authority  ?  A  smile 
from  the  sophisticated  one.  This  duke  and  baron  have 
merely  stopped  to  pluck  a  bird;  it  matters  not  whether  or 
not  the  bird  is  an  erstwhile  friend  —  he  has  been  outlawed 
by  highest  authority,  and  is  fair  game.  The  bird  (with 
the  toothpick  in  his  mouth)  creates  a  smile  from  other 
chiefs  of  the  system  in  good  standing  who  are  not  too 
busy  to  look  at  him.  They  have  ceased  all  attempts  to 
buttonhole  him,  for  he  is  unapproachable. 
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•t..  Iti.hTwttS  brought  th^  Emni»  ?'!?''  '"'«'"»« 
carious  state.  """"Sit  the  tmpire  to  ita  moat  pr». 

into  town!  Vwn'bv't'S?^""  f™".  near  and  fa.  thront 
culminate  ^nuSleiXr;?"'  ""re'e  wu.oh  i,"? 
force..  AH  the  deWus  iho  ™„  i!.''  ".""^"Uing  hi. 
wear  the  button  wtfth-  it.  ""  "»  °»"<«t«d,  and  who 
Humphrey  Crcwe^fre  d^w'^^r^,?/,  tZIoT""""  ?' 

n.arLl  mLrto^a^d.^e^'crv^ntirt.  "'r'""l»° 
collect  in  a  borfv  «r,fi,  «^    convention   hall,   where  thev 

the  People's  ffipToL  ^efi  tKf /'''rT  ^'^  P"^'-  °^ 
i«  generally  regarded  r7!\!^    ^  ?°''*  *"^  ^'^"^^e.    This 

ship  on  the'^pa^f  o  Thlrle^d^rVlr ''""™r'%^«'^«"»^- 
the  galleries,  -  already  packed  .-  ^  a^^  applauded  from 
spicuous  end  where  sfttw' "^  ^^^^'''^"^  ^''°™  o°e  con- 

t  JrXt'enlatl":.'  ^Z'  I^e'lrttnat""""''  l''»^*--« 

nXrhSn  otr iiS>?^ '"-^^ 

their  creden  a?s  mayX  Ll2?  *''  ^i^  ^'^  "«*'  "°^ 
Some  political  eiantewhnKr^  ?  '''^'^  °'  conferred. 
dentiaU,  arericSzed  J^  .  ],  ^^  °,?*  J^i^otiated  their  cre- 
statesmicuL  4Te  of  Se„ato^  down  the  aisle:  the 

of  Senator  Grein  rnof  1  !?  .     ^'^'f?^®  <^*  °^««0  5  that 
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a  fiffure  that  does  not  inspire  cheers^  —  least  of  all  to-day, 
—  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  political  future 
of  the  Northeastern.  The  conservative  Mr.  Tredways 
and  other  Lincoln  radicals  of  long  ago  who  rely  on  his 
strength  and  judgment  are  not  the  sort  to  cheer.  And 
yet  —  and  yet  Hilary  inspires  some  feeling  when,  with 
stooping  gait,  he  traverses  the  hall,  and  there  is  a  hush  in 
many  quarters  as  delegates  and  spectators  watch  his  prog- 
ress to  the  little  room  off  the  platform  :  the  generafs 
room,  as  the  initiated  know. 

Ah,  but  few  know  what  a  hateful  place  it  is  to  Hilary 
Vane  to-day,  this  keyboard  at  which  he  has  sat  so  compla- 
cently in  years  gone  by,  the  envied  of  conventions.  He 
sits  aown  wearily  at  the  basswood  table,  and  scarcely 
hears  the  familiar  scunds  without,  which  indicate  that  the 
convention  of  conventions  has  begun.  Extraordinary 
phenomenon  at  such  a  time,  scenes  of  long  ago  and  little 
cherished  then,  are  stealing  into  his  mind. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Crane  (so  often  chaplain  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  known  to  the  irreverent  as  the  chaplain  of 
the  Northeastern)  is  praying  now  for  guidance  in  the 
counsels  of  this  great  gathering  of  the  people's  represen- 
tatives. God  will  hear  Mr.  Botcher  better  if  he  closes 
his  eyes  ;  which  he  does.  Now  the  platform  is  being  read 
by  State  Senator  Billings;  closed  eyes  would  best  suit  this 
proceeding,  too.  As  a  parallel  to  that  ;  latform,  one  can 
think  only  of  the  Ten  Commandments. "  The  Republiean 
Party  (^ehoten  children  of  Israel)  mu9t  he  kept  free  from  the 
domination  of  corporations.  (Cheers  an»i  banner  waving 
for  a  frU  minute.)  Some  better  method  of  >^hoonng  delegatet 
which  joill  more  truly  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  (Plank  of 
the  Honourable  Jacob  Botcher,  whose  conscience  is  awak- 
ening.) Never  mind  the  rest.  It  is  a  triumph  for  Mr. 
Crewe,  and  is  all  printed  in  that  orthodox  (reform  I)  news- 
paper, the  State  Tribune^  with  Ui.-gent  editorials  that  it 
must  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

And  what  now  ?  Delegates,  credential  holders,  audience, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crane  draw  long  breaths  of  heated 
carbon  dioxide.    Postmaster  Burrows  of  Edmundton,  in 
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ntSlSfi!?  P«"^^»?,P"ttin|r  in  nomination  his  diHtiuffuished 
neighbour  and  fellow-citrzen.  the  Honourable  AfamB 
S^f  ni/i''  '""  "^^P^  »"d  say  amen  to  every  plank  in 
that  platform.     He  believea  it,  ho  has  proclafmed  it    n 

Iv^u'^'f  i^  f^^^'''''  ''^'     M'-   "arrows  tduLs    n 
j£  t"^«ff«^^'^«  «»'^«»m  of  sham  reformers  and  J, 
called  business  men  who  perform  the  arduous   twk  ^f 
cutting  coupons  and  live  iVrarefied  regions Ther^thev 

Tturne'd^^on'^^r^^  the  common  peopfe  when  the  light 
w  turned  on.     (Cheers  from   two  partisan  bodies  and 
groans  and  hisses  from  another.     Generaf  Doby  with  a 
pained  face,  pounding  with  the  gavel.     This  isn't  a  rir 
cumstance  to  what's  coming,  GenSal.)  *  '*'" 

in  hn!fnn  'J^Ji?^  2^^^  ^'^r  succecded  in  abating  the  noise 
wct^no^      U^  "«»o"rable  Adam,  there  is  a  hush  of  e^ 

t^o,Jjf5;  A  "TP^""®^  ?'«'^«'  ^*»o  faa«  «ade  all  this 
trouble  and  enthusiasm,  is  to  be  nominated  next  and  the 
Honourable  Timothy  Watling  of  NewcSar^s  to  make 
that  celebrated  oration  whic^the  cynical  have  called  the 

wer?wh1cTisrr?-"  ^°'^^'" ''  ^^«^  ^^-^^ 

n  well  (which  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  admitted  I^  it 

«  'KLV  h-  ^T\    "^^  ^^-  ^^«-«'«  '^^  mu^t  tingle 

i5  .?l°®*  ^^*  headquarters  in  the  Pelican  I     Almost 

would  It  be  sacrilege  to  set  down  cold,  on  pa^r,  the  worl 

h^rt  H«^rr^"^;,""*  ""^  '>^  Honourab  JT?^othy%loyal 
nunif  iJf'^®'.  gentlemen,  is  a  man  at  last,  not  a  mere 

SElr  ?  "^^  ^'^  °t"«  ^**«"  »  citizen  of  New  York 
pulls  the  stnng  ;  one  who  is  prepared  to  make  any  ^cri- 
fice,- to  spend  his  life,  if  n^dU,  in  their  servSI  Tk 
barely  audible  voice,  before  the  cheering  commenck  «I 

-Xe  tltL^2  T^rt''^  ^^*^"«  needsTde^ence 
—  ifte  Honourable  Timothy  avers  —  at  his  hands  or  anv 

one's      Not  merely  an  idealist,  but  a  practSan  who 

l^.fnf  ft '  w°t^  "^  '^'  S**^  '  "ns^elfish  to  the  coTe  ; 
^ngmg,  hke  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  t<^ 

hZ^i^L  .1    *  ^r?^.^*"^  ^  P^^"^  *"^  "«»»  ali^»  yet 

Roman*^o?nlH\^",^  ^"^^^u  ^"*^^°&'  ^^^^  ^^^  noWe 
noman  of  old,  his  plough  in  the  furrow- 
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as  before,  "  I  wish  he'd  left  his  sutomo'bil*  thar  I "  Hisses 
and  laughter.)  The  Honourable  Timothy,  undauntad, 
snatches  his  hand  from  the  breast  of  his  Frince  Albert 
and  flings  it,  with  a  superb  gesture,  towards  the  Pelican. 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  nominate  to  this  con- 
vention that  peerless  leader  for  the  right,  the  Honourable 
Humphrey  Crewe  of  Leith— -our  next  governor." 

General  Andre>r  Jackson  himself,  had  he  been  alive 
and  on  this  historic  ground  and  chairman  of  that  con- 
vention, could  scarce  have  quelled  the  tumult  aroused  by 
this  name  and  this  speech  —  much  less  General  Doby. 
Although  a  man  of  presence,  measurable  by  scales  with 
weights  enough,  our  general  has  no  more  ponderosity 
now  than  a  leaf  in  a  mountain  storm  at  Hale— and  no 
more  control  ever  the  hurricane.  Behold  him  now,  pound- 
ing with  his  gavel  on  something  which  should  give  forth 
a  sound,  but  doesn't.  Who  is  he  (to  change  the  speech's 
figure  — not  the  general's),  who  is  he  to  drive  a  wild 
eight-horse  team,  who  is  fit  only  to  conduct  Mr.  Flint's 
oxen  in  years  gone  by  ? 

It  is  a  memorable  scene,  sketched  to  life  for  the 
metropolitan  press.  The  man  on  the  chair,  his  face 
lighted  by  a  fanatic  enthusiasm,  is  the  Honourable 
Hamilton  Tooting,  coatless  and  collarless,  leading  the 
cheers  that  shake  the  building,  that  must  have  struck 
terror  to  the  soul  of  Augustus  P.  Flint  himself —  fifty 
miles  away.  But  the  endurance  of  the  human  throat  is 
limited. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  political  strategy,  has  United 
States  Senator  Greene  been  chosen  to  nominate  the  Hon- 
ourable Giles  Henderson  of  Kingston?  Some  say  that 
it  is  the  will  of  highest  authority,  others  that  the  sen- 
ator is  a  close  friend  of  the  Honourable  Giles— buys  his 
coal  from  him,  wholesale.  Both  surmises  are  true.  The 
senator's  figure  is  not  impressive,  his  voice  less  so,  and 
he  reads  from  manuscript,  to  the  accompaniment  of  con- 
tinual cries  of  "Louder  1"  A  hook  for  Leviathan  I  "A  great 
deal  of  dribble,"  said  the  senator,  for  little  rocks  sometimes 
strike  fire,  «  has  been  heard  about  the  '  will  of  the  people.* 
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The  Honourable  Giles  Henderson  is  beholden  to  no  man 
and  to  no  corporation,  and  wiU  go  into  office  Drenared  t^ 
do  justice  impartially  to  all."  prepared  to 

^n^T^-^/*;*^*^"*-^®^  "«  *°  *he  main  business  I 
^J\l  hundred  newspapers,  to  Mr.  Flint  at  Fairview 
n^ilS'^  i?»portant  personages  ticks  out  the  momentous 
news  that  the  baUoting  has  begun.  No  use  tryiniTto  S 
your  breath  until  the  first  baUot  is  announced  ft  Xs  time 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  thousand  men  -  especially  whTn 

1  he  only  way  is  to  march  up  on  the  stage  by  counties 

^vf/J^P'^ir^^t^^^^^'-^^-     P"<^«»°^'  witi  their  gSr- 

llrxf^^'u'^^''^'''^^  **  *^«i'  head-presumably^lM 

w  nffi"  ^;  S?°*'  P"*'^  ^•^""^«'  ^ho  farms  out  the 
post-office  at  Edmundton,  leads  Edmunds  County;  Earl 

the  tnpl«T%'''''''''lu**  5°"*^  ^^^  P^^°«  ^^»«^«  he  spends 
the  inclemer.t  months,  drops  the  first  ticket  for  Haines 

HrS'abrG^^  '^"^  '^'  ^^"^^-^^  -^-  -d  tS 
wnfu  ^nT  *°*^  »  3^^er  of  suspense  and  torture  passes, 

^«rvf*"'"^*  *°?  "^^^  ^«"«  «ff'  «»d  fans  irthe 
^IZl  ^^  J^cessanthr,  and  excited  conversation  buzzes 
in  every  quarter.  And  now,  seel  there  is  whispering  on 
^  stage  among  the   big-bugs.     Mr.    ChairmS Toby 

The  Honourable  GUes  Hendenon  of  Kingston  haa  .    .    398 

The  Hononrab  e  Humphrey  Crewe  of  Leith  has  353 

The  Honourable  Ad.mB.  Hunt  of  Edmundton  has.    .    2^ 

And  a  majority  being  required,  there  is  no  choice  I 

faiu!!  *?^ V'^PP^J"*®"  ""L^^^  People's  Champion  crest- 
faUen,  think  you?     Mr.  Tooting  is  not  leading  them  for 

the  Z^Ta  fl  *  "  P'T"^  ^^''^^^^  *^e  «'«^d  outside 
Krf^oi      ^?       ?;'°^  y  *^®  **^®e*^  *o  the  Pelican  and  the 

^  ,^r  •^'  ^J^r  ^^  I'  ^"*  '^^^^^  *^«  '^e^-  Note  for 
an  unabridged  biography:  the  great  man  is  discovered 
«tUng  quietly  by  the  window,  poring  over  a  book  on  the 
modern  science  of  road-building,  some  notes  from  which 
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he  is  making  for  his  first  message.  And  instead  of  the 
reek  of  tobacco  smoke,  the  room  is  filled  with  the  scent 
of  the  floral  tributes  brought  down  by  the  Ladies*  Aux- 
iliary from  Leith.  In  Mr.  Crewe's  right-hand  pocket, 
neatly  typewritten,  is  his  speech  of  acceptance.  He  is 
never  caught  unprepared.  Unkind,  now,  to  remind  him 
of  that  prediction  made  last  night  about  the  first  ballot 
to  the  newspapers  —  and  useless. 

"  I  told  you  last  night  they  were  buyin*  'em  right  under 
our  noses,"  cried  Mr.  Tooting,  in  a  paroxysm  of  indigna- 
tion, "  and  you  wouldn't  believe  me.  They  got  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  away  from  us." 

"  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Tooting,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  "  that 
it  was  your  business  to  prevent  that." 

There  will  no  doubt  be  a  discussion,  when  the 
biographer  reaches  this  juncture,   concerning  the  oon- 

fruity  of  reform  delegates  who  can  be  bought.  It  is  too 
notty  a  point  of  ethics  to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

"  Prevent  it  I"  echoed  Mr.  Tooting,  and  in  the  strong 
light  of  the  righteousness  of  that  eye  reproaches  failed 
him.  *'  But  there's  a  whole  lot  of  'em  can  be  seen,  right 
now,  while  the  ballots  are  being  taken.  It  won't  be 
decided  on  the  next  ballot." 

"  Mr.  Tooting,"  said  Mr.  Crewe,  indubitably  proving 
that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  leader  —  if  such  proof  were 
necessary,  **go  back  to  the  convention.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  outcome,  but  that  doesn't  mean  you  are  to 
relax  your  efforts.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"I  guess  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Tooting,  and  was  gone. 
"  He  still  has  his  flag  up,"  he  whispered  into  the  Honour- 
able Timothy  Watling's  ear,  when  he  reached  the  hall. 
"  He'll  stand  a  little  more  yet." 

Mr.  Tooting,  at  times,  speaks  a  language  unknown  to 
us  —  and  the  second  ballot  is  going  on.  And  during  its 
progress  the  two  principal  lieutenants  of  the  People's 
Champion  were  observed  going  about  the  hall  apparently 
exchanging  the  time  Ci  day  with  various  holders  of 
credentials.  Mr.  Jane,  too,  is  going  about  the  hall,  and 
Postmaster  Burrows,  and  Postmaster  Bill  Fleming  of 
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Brampton,  and  the  Honourable  Nat  Billings,  and  Messrs. 
Basoom  and  Botcher,  and  Mr.  Manning,  division  super- 
intendent, and  the  Honourable  Orrin  Young,  railroad 
commissioner  and  candidate  for  reappointment  —  all  are 
embracing  the  opportunity  to  greet  humble  friends  or  to 
make  new  acquaintances.  Another  hour  and  a  quarter, 
with  the  temperature  steadily  rising  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  increasing— and  the  second  ballot  is  announced. 

The  Honourable  Giles  Henderson  of  Ejneston  has  .  .  440 
The  Honourable  Humphrey  Crewe  of  Leith  has  .  .  .  336 
The  Honourable  Adam  B.Hunt  of  Edmundton  has.    .    256 

And  there  are  three  votes  besides  improperly  made  out  I 
What  the  newspapers  call  indescribable  excitement 
ensues.  The  three  votes  improperly  made  out  are  said 
to  be  trip  passes  accidentally  dropped  into  the  box  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Honourable  Elisha  Jane.  And  add  up 
the  sum  total  of  the  votes  I     Thirty-one  vote»  more  than 

there  are  credentialt  in  the  hall!    Mystery  of  mysteries 

how  can  it  be?  The  ballot,  announces  General  Doby, 
after  endless  rapping,  is  a  blank.  Cheers,  recriminations, 
exultation,  disgust  of  decent  citizens,  attempts  by  twenty 
men  to  get  the  eye  of  the  president  (which  is  too  watery 
to  see  any  of  them),  and  rushes  for  the  platform  to  sug- 
gest remedies  or  ask  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  such 
palpable  fraud.  What  can  be  done  ?  Call  the  roll!  How 
in  blazes  can  you  call  the  roll  when  you  don't  know 
who's  here  ?  Messrs.  Jane,  Botcher,  Bascom,  and  Fleming 
are  not  disturbed,  and  improve  their  time.  Watling  and 
Tooting  rush  to  the  bridal  suite,  and  rush  back  again  to 
demand  justice.  General  Doby  mingles  his  tears  with 
theirs,  and  somebody  calls  him  a  jellyfish.     He  does  not 

resent  it.      Friction  makes  the  air  hotter  and  hotter 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  would  scarce  enter  into 
this  furnace,  —  and  General  Doby  has  a  large  damp  spot 
on  his  back  as  he  pounds  and  pounds  and  pounds  until 
we  are  off  again  on  the  third  ballot.  No  dinner,  and 
three-thirty  p.m.!  Two  delegates  have  fainted,  but  the 
essential  parts  of  them— the  credentials— are  left  behind. 
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Four-forty,  whispering  again,  and  the  gavel  drop«. 


The  Honourab  e  G,!  s  Henderson  of  Kingrton  has  , 
The  Honourable  Humphrev  Crewe  of  Lefth  has  .    , 
The  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  of  Edmundton  has. 
And  there  u  no  choice  on  the  third  ballot! 
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Thirteen  delegates  are  actuaUy  missing  this  time.  Scour 
the  town  I  And  now  even  the  newspaper  adjectives  de- 
scribing  the  scene  have  given  out.  A  persistent  and  ter- 
rifying  rumour  goes  the  rounds,—  where's  Tom  Gaylord  ? 
Somebody  said  Le  was  in  the  haU  a  moment  ago.  on  a 
Ripton  credential.  If  so,  he's  gone  out  again -|one  out 
to  consult  the  dark  horse,  who  is  in  town,  somewhere. 
Another  ominous  sign:  Mr.  Redbrook,  Mr.  Widgeon  of 
HuU,  and  the  other  rui-al  delegates  who  have  been  votine 
for  the  People  s  Champion,  and  who  have  not  been 
observed  m  friendly  conv  8ation  with  anybody  at  alL 
now  have  their  heads  togbh.:  Mr.  Billings  g(is  saun- 
tering  by,  but  cannot  hear  what  they  are  saying.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  right  away,  and  the  knowing 
metropohten  reporters  are  winking  at  each  other  and 
declc^nng  darkly  that  a  sensation  is  about  to  turn  up. 

Where  is  Hilary  Vane?  Doesn't  he  realize  the  danger? 
Or— traitorous  thoughtl— doesn't  he  care?  To  see  his 
son  nominated  would  be  a  singular  revenge  for  the  indig- 
nities  which  are  said  to  have  been  heaped  upon  him. 
Does  Hilarv  Vane,  the  strong  man  of  the  Stat^  merely 
sit  at  the  keyboard,  powerless,  while  the  tempest  itself 
shakes  from  the  organ  a  new  and  terrible  music  ?  "Vearly 
SIX  hours  he  has  sat  at  thd  basswood  table,  whUc  atori 
congressmen,  feudal  chiefs,  and  even  Chairman  Doby  him- 
self flit  in  and  out,  whisper  in  his  ear,  set  papers  before 
Him,  and  figures  and  problems,  and  telegrams  from  high- 
est authonty.  He  merely  nods  his  head,  says  a  word  now 
and  then,  or  holds  his  peace.  Does  he  know  what  he's 
about?  If  they  had  not  heard  things  concerning  his 
health,  — and  other  things,  — they  would  still  feel  safe. 
He  seems  the  only  calm  man  to  be  found  in  the  hali- 
but 18  the  calm  aberration  ? 
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tott^hTf^ '"  *''°  """■"«'•  "f  the  platform,  while  the 
wCJSLd  0"™S^'  i?.  held'^betweei  Senate™ 
mnureage  and  Greene,  Mr.  Ridout  and  Mr.  Manning 

lufZ  vZ^'lSl''  """'""«  '"«  ^»"-    The  na^m/ol 

.^i:^re£S5=^£r"rs 

TW,V  ^T?F  *t  """-ernVnts  since  yesterday  of  Mr 
N^Ke^vJ?"'"^,"'"'  ""  '""o-^deraU^intere    : 

o'S.SS  ?  »'    r~.  - -ownTntS^^ 
W^^wTeasfe^ii'  *^^  gentleman  said  to  be  at  the 

bedi'^rroke' w'.'*  '""^  '»"'"  ^^  »-''<"«=e<^  and 

The  Honourable  Adam  B.knt  of  EdmundSw    i    IS 
Total,  one  thousand  and  eleven  out  of  a  thousand  I    T„„ 
delegates  ab.,t»ined  from  voting,  and  pr^wS  the  ?J^ 
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but  were  heard  only  a  few  feet  away.  Other  delegates, 
whose  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  the  atm(»phere  no 
longer,  were  known  to  have  left  the  hall!  Aha  I  the 
secret  is  out,  if  anybody  could  hear  it.  At  the  end  of 
every  ballot  several  individuals  emerge  and  mix  with  the 
crowd  in  the  street.  Astute  men  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes, and  the  following  conversation  occurs  between  one 
of  the  individuals  in  question  and  Mr.  Crewe's  chauffeur. 

Individual:  Do  you  want  to  come  in  and  see  the  con- 
vention and  vote  ? 

Chauffeur:  I  am  Frenchman. 

Individual:  That  doesn't  cut  any  ice.  I'll  make  out 
the  ballot,  and  all  you'll  have  to  do  is  to  drop  it  in  the 
box. 

Chauffeur :  All  right ;  I  vote  for  Meester  Crewe. 

Sudden  disappearance  of  the  individual. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Duke  of  Putnam,  for  example, 
knows  how  many  credentials  there  are  in  his  county — say, 
seventy-six.  He  counts  the  men  present  and  voting,  and 
his  result  is  sixty-one.  Fifteen  are  absent,  getting  food 
or  —  something  else.  Fifteen  vote  over  again.  But,  as 
the  human  brain  is  prone  to  error,  and  there  are  men  in 
the  street,  the  Duke  miscalculates ;  the  Earl  of  Haines 
miscalculates,  too.  Result  —  eleven  c  r  a  thousand  votes, 
and  some  nine  hundred  men  in  the  hail ! 

How  arw  you  going  to  stop  it  ?  Mr.  Watling  climbs 
up  on  the  platform  and  shakes  his  fist  in  General  Doby's 
face,  and  General  Doby  tearfully  appeals  for  an  honest 
ballot  —  to  the  winds. 

In  the  meantime  the  Honourable  Elisha  Jane,  spurred 
on  by  desperation  and  thoughts  of  a  dolcefar  niente  gone 
forever,  has  sought  and  cornered  Mr.  Bascom. 

"  For  God's  sake.  Brush,"  cries  the  Honourable  Elisha, 
"hasn't  this  thing  gone  far  enough?  A  little  of  it  is  all 
right  —  the  boys  understand  that ;  but  have  you  thought 
what  it  means  to  you  and  me  if  these  blanked  reformers 
get  in,  —  if  a  feller  like  Austen  Vane  is  nominated  ?  " 

That  cold,  hard  glitter  which  we  have  seen  was  in  Mr. 
Bascom's  eyes. 
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"You  fellers  have  got  the  colic,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
arch-rebel.  "Do  you  think  old  Hilary  doesn't  know 
what  he's  about  ?  " 

"  It  looks  that  way  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Jane. 

"  It  looks  that  way  to  Doby  too,  I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Bas- 
com,  with  a  glance  of  contempt  at  the  general ;  "he's  lost 
about  fifteen  pounds  to-day.  Did  Hilary  send  you  down 
here  ?     he  demanded. 

"  No,"  Mr.  Jane  confessed. 

"Then  go  back  and  chase  yourself  around  the  platform 
some  more,  was  Mr.  Bascom's  unfeeling  advice,  "and 
don  t  have  a  fit  here.  All  the  brains  in  this  hall  are  in 
Hilary  s  room.  When  he's  ready  to  talk  business  with 
me  m  behalf  of  the  Honourable  Giles  Henderson,  I  imess 
he  11  do  so."  * 

But  fear  had  entered  the  heart  of  the  Honourable 
iLlisha,  and  there  was  a  sickly  feeling  in  the  region  of  his 
stomach  which  even  the  strong  medicine  administered  by 
the  Honourable  Brush  failed  to  aUeviate.  He  perceived 
benator  Whitredge,  returned  from  the  Pelican.  But  the 
advice--if  any  — the  president  of  the  Northeastern  has 
myen  the  senator  is  not  forthcoming  in  practice.  Mr 
Fhnt,  any  more  than  Ulysses  himself,  cannot  recall  the 
tempests  when  his  own  followers  have  slit  the  bags  —  and 
m  sight  of  Ithaca  I  Another  conference  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  out  of  which  emerges  State  Senator  Nat  Billinjrs 
and  gets  the  ear  of  General  Doby. 

"Let  'em  yell,"  says  Mr.  BUlings  — as  though  the  gen- 
eral, by  raising  one  adipose  hand,  could  quell  the  storm. 
Eyes  are  straining,  scouts  are  watching  at  the  back  of  the 
hall  and  m  the  street,  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  dreaded 
figure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gaylord.  «  Let  'em  yell,"  counsels 
Mr.  Billings,  "and  if  they  do  nominate  anybody  nobody  '11 
hear  'em.  And  send  word  to  Putnam  County  to  come 
along  on  their  fifth  ballot." 

It  is  Mr.  Billings  himself  who  sends  word  to  Putnam 
County,  m  the  name  of  the  convention's  chairman.  Be- 
fore the  messenger  can  reach  Putnam  County  another 
arrives  on  the  stage,  with  wide  pupils— "Tom  Gaylord 
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is  coming  I  "  This  momentous  news,  Marconi-like,  pene- 
trates the  storm,  and  is  already  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Wid- 
geon  an'd  Mr.  Redbrook  are  pushing  their  way  towards  the 
door.  The  conference,  emboldened  by  terror,  marches  in  a 
body  into  the  little  room,  and  surrounds  the  calmly  insane 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  forces ;  it  would  be  ill-natured 
to  say  that  visions  of  lost  railroad  commissionerships,  lost 
consulships,  lost  postmasterships,  —  yes,  of  lost  senator- 
ships,  were  in  these  loyal  heads  at  this  crucial  time. 

It  was  all  very  well  (so  said  the  first  spokesman)  to 
pluck  a  few  feathers  from  a  bird  so  bountifully  endowed 
as  the  Honourable  Adam,  but  were  not  two  gentlemen 
who  should  be  nameless  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too  far  ? 
Mr.  Vane  unquestionably  realized  what  he  was  doing, 
but  —  was  it  not  aln^ost  time  to  call  in  the  two  gentlemen 
and  —  and  come  to  some  understanding  ? 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Honourable  Hilary,  apparently 
unmoved,  "  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bascom  or  Mr.  Botcher 
since  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  and  I  do  not  intend  to." 

Some  clearing  of  throats  followed  this  ominous  declara- 
tion, —  and  a  painful  silence.  The  thing  must  be  said  — 
and  who  would  say  it  ?    Senator  Whitredge  was  the  hero. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gaylord  has  just  entered  the  convention 
hall,  and  is  said  to  be  about  to  nominate  —  a  dark  horse. 
The  moment  was  favourable,  the  convention  demoralized, 
and  at  least  one  hundred  dt  egates  had  left  the  hall.  (How 
about  the  last  ballot.  Senator,  which  showed  1011  ?) 

The  Honourable  Hilary  rose  abruptly,  closed  the  door 
to  shut  out  the  noise,  and  turned  and  looked  Mr.  Whit- 
redge in  the  eye. 

"  Who  is  the  '  dark  horse '  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  members  of  the  conference  coughed  again,  looked 
at  each  other,  and  there  was  a  silence.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  nobody  cared  to  mention  the  name  of 
Austen  Vane. 

The  Honourable  Hilary  pointed  at  the  basswood  table. 

"  Senator,"  he  said, "  I  understand  you  have  been  telephon- 
ing Mr.  Flint.     Have  you  got  orders  to  sit  down  there  ?  '* 

♦*  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Senator, "  you  misunderstand  me." 
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"  Have  you  got  orders  to  sit  down  there  ?  "  Mr.  Vane 
repeated. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Senator ;  "  Mr.  Flint's  confidence  in 
you  —  ' 

The  Honourable  Hilary  sat  down  again,  and  at  that 
instant  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  open  by  Postmas- 
ter Hill  l^leming  of  Brampton,  his  genial  face  aflame  with 
excitement  and  streaming  with  perspiration.  Forgotten, 
in  this  moment,  is  senatorial  courtesy  and  respect  for  the 
powers  of  the  feudal  system. 

^u"^f^l^**^*'"^®  ^"^^'  "Putnam  County's  voting,  and 
there  8  be  n  no  nomination  and  ain't  likely  to  be.  Jim 
bcudder,  the  station-master  at  Wye,  is  here  on  credentials, 
and  he  says  for  sure  the  thing's  fizzltd  out,  and  Tom  Gay- 
lord  s  left  the  hall  I  "  ^ 

Again  a  silence,  save  for  the  high  hum  let  in  through 
the  open  doorway.  The  members  of  the  conference 
stared  at  the  Honourable  Hilary,  who  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  their  presence ;  for  he  had  moved  his  chair  to 
the  window,  and  was  gazing  out  over  the  roofs  at  the 
fast-fading  red  in  the  western  sky. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  room  was  in  darkness  save 
for  the  bar  of  light  that  streamed  in  from  the  platform 
chandelier.  Senator  Whitredge  entered. 

"  Hilary  1"  he  said. 

There  was  no  answer.  Mr.  Whitredge  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  a  mateh,  struck  it,  and  lighted  the  single  jet 
over  the  basswood  table.  Mr.  Vane  still  sat  by  the 
window.  The  senator  turned  and  closed  the  door,  and 
read  from  a  paper  in  his  hand ;  so  used  was  he  to  formal- 
ity that  he  read  it  formaUy,  yet  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief,  of  deference,  of  apology. 

"Fifth  ballot:  — 

The  Honourable  Giles  Henderson  of  Kingston  has  . 
The  Honourable  Adam  B.  Hunt  of  Edmundton  has. 
The  Honourable  Humphrey  Crewe  of  Leith  has  . 

And  Giles  Henderson  is  nominated—  Hilary?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vane.  ^ 
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**  I  don*t  think  any  of  us  were  —  quite  ourselvea  to-day. 
It  wasn't  that  we  didn't  believe  in  you  —  but  we  didn't 
have  all  the  threads  in  our  hands,  and  —  for  reasons  which 
I  think  I  can  understand  —  you  didn't  take  us  into  your 
confidence.     I  want  to  —  " 

The  words  died  on  the  senator's  lips.  So  absorbed  had 
he  been  in  his  momentous  news,  and  solicitous  over  the 
result  of  his  explanation,  that  his  eye  looked  outward  for 
the  first  time,  and  even  then  accidentally. 

"  Hilary  I "  he  cried ;  "  for  God's  sake,  what's  the 
matter?    Are  you  sick?" 

"Yes,  Whitredge,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  slowly,  "sick  at 
heart." 

It  was  but  natural  that  these  extraordinary  and  incom- 
prehensible  words  should  have  puzzled  and  frightened 
the  senator  more  than  ever. 

"  Your  heart !  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  my  heart,"  said  Hilary. 

The  senator  reached  for  the  ice-water  on  the  lable. 

"  Here,"  he  cried,  pouring  out  a  glass,  "  it's  only  the 
heat  —  it's  been  a  hard  day  — drink  this." 

But  Hilary  did  not  raise  his  arm.  The  door  opened  — 
others  coming  to  congratulate  Hilary  Vane  on  the  greatest 
victory  he  had  ever  won.  Offices  were  secure  once  more, 
the  feudal  system  intact,  and  rebels  justly  punished;  others 
coming  to  make  their  peace  with  the  commander  whom, 
senseless  as  they  were,  they  had  dared  to  doubt. 

They  crowded  past  each  other  on  the  threshold,  and 
stood  grouped  beyond  the  basswood  table,  staring — 
staring  —  men  suddenly  comb  upon  a  tragedy  instead 
of  a  feast,  the  senator  still  holding  the  glass  of  water  in 
a  hand  that  trembled  a"d  spilled  it.  And  it  was  the 
senator,  after  all,  who  nrst  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind.  He  set  down  the  water,  pushed  his  way  through 
the  group  into  the  hall,  where  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing die.  Mr.  Giles  Henderson,  escorted,  is  timidly  mak- 
ing his  way  towards  the  platform  to  read  his  speech  of 
acceptance  of  a  willing  Dondage,  when  a  yoice  rings 
out :  — 
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-If  there  U  a  physician  in  the  house,  wiU  he  please 
come  forward?"  "*  "o  p^cuao 

H«^tl*^Kn  *  ,^"»^'-»*»^  then  the  buzz  of  comment. 
JJack  to  the  little  room  once  more,  where  they  are  ijath. 
ered  speechless  about  Hilary  Vane.  And  the  d^tor 
ot™era'"^°"''^         Tredway  of  Ripton,  who  is  before  all 

T  u  ^  ®  JP*°*f  ^  th>f,  to  happen,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  have  been  here  all  day,  at  the  i-equest  of  Mr.  Vane's  son. 
for  this  purpose."  * 

"  Austen  I " 

It  was  Hilary  who  spoke. 

"I  have  sent  for  him."  said  the  doctor.     "And  now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  kindly  —  "  ' 

Thev  withdrew  and  the  doctor  shut  the  df  r.  Out- 
side, the  Honourable  Giles  is  telling  them  h^  .' seriously 
he  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  honour  thrust  upon 
him  by  a  great  party.  But  nobody  hears  him  in  the  wild 
rumours  that  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  the  hall  empties. 
Rushing  in  against  the  tide  outpouring,  tall,  stern,  vigor- 
ous, is  a  young  man  whom  many  recognize,  whose  name 
w  on  many  lips  as  they  make  way  for  him,  who  might 
have  saved  them  if  he  would.  The  door  of  the  little 
room  opens,  and  he  stands  before  his  father,  looking  down 
at  turn.  And  the  stern  expression  is  gone  from  his  face. 
Austen !     said  Mr.  Vane. 

"Yes,  Judge." 

to-n7*^t*"°*^  ^'^^^  ^'°°*  ^^^'    ^^^  ™®  home  — now— 

Austen  glanced  at  Dr.  Tredway. 
—  to-n^  hesV'  ^aid  the  doctor;  "  we  will  take  him  home 
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Thet  took  him  home,  in  the  stateroom  of  the  sleeper 
attached  to  the  night  express  from  the  south,  although 
Mr.  Flint,  by  telephone,  had  put  a  special  train  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  long  service  of  Hilary  Vane  was  over;  he  had 
won  his  last  fight  for  the  man  he  had  chosen  to  call  his 
master;  and  those  who  had  fought  behind  him,  whose 
places,  whose  very  luminary  existences,  had  depended  on 
nis  skill,  knew  that  the  end  had  come ;  nay,  were  already 
speculating,  manceuvring,  and  taking  sides.  Who  would 
be  the  new  Captain-general?  Who  would  be  strong 
enough  .o  suppress  the  straining  ambitions  of  the  many 
that  the  Emi>ire  might  continue  to  flourish  in  its  integrity 
and  gather  tribute  ? .  It  is  the  world-old  cry  around  the 
palace  walls  :  Long  live  the  new  ruler  —  if  you  can  find 
nim  among  the  curaling  factions. 

They  carried  Hilary  home  that  September  night,  when 
Sawanec  was  like  i  gray  ghost-mountain  facing  the  wan- 
ing moon,  back  to  the  home  of  those  strange.  Renaissance 
Austens  which  he  had  reclaimed  for  a  grim  puritanism, 
and  laid  him  in  the  carved  and  canopied  bedstead  Chan- 
ning  Austen  had  brought  from  Spam.  Euphrasia  had 
met  them  at  the  door,  but  a  trained  nurse  from  the  Ripton 
hospital  was  likewise  in  waiting;  and  a  New  York  special- 
ist had  been  summoned  to  prolong,  if  possible,  the  life  of 
one  from  whom  all  desire  for  life  had  passed. 

Before  sunrise  a  wind  came  from  the  northern  spruces; 
the  dawn  was  cloudless,  fiery  red,  and  the  air  had  an 
autumn  sharpness.  At  ten  o'clock  Dr.  Harmon  arrived, 
was  met  at  the  station  by  Austen,  and  spent  half  an  hour 
with  Dr.  Tredway.     At  noon  the  examination  was  com- 
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Jj®^-  /*T^  to  generations  of  self-denial  by  the  Vanes 
of  Camden  Street,  Mr.  Hilary  Vane  might  live  fndefiniteU 
might  even  recover,  partiaUy ;  but  at  preset  he  w^^on: 
demned  to  remam,  with  his  memories,  in^he  great  caS 

f^  d"ye°  down  from  Fairview  immediately  Sbr^k? 
fast.  Austen  having  gone  to  the  station,  ^Dr.  Tredwav 
had  received  Mr.  Flmt  in  the  darkened  hall  and  ha  J 
promised  to  telephone  to  Fairview  the  verd  ct  of  the 

.    Mr.  V^^    ^^jjjj^j^^j  ^j^^  ^^^^^  .monreceiv 

fiSt*'  WUhle'l^^^^  i",^«"  anor?roTthe' 

nrst.     With  the  clew  to  Hilary's  life  which  Dr.  Tredwav 

had  given  him,  the  New  York  physician  underst^d^he 

X^eThVSr  r^^'  '"  hisVactice  in  V^^^t 
wnere  the  httest  survive  —  sometimes  only  to  succumb 
to^unexpected  and  irreparable  blows  in  the  evenLg  of 

On  his  return  from  seeing  Dr.  Harmon  off  Austen  was 
met  on  the  porch  by  Dr.  Tredway. 

"Your  father  has  something  on  his  mind,"  said  thn 

re'ev^'d'^l^^Sf- ''  f  ^"^'^  "^"  *^"^«  ^^^^^ 
relieved.     He  is  asking  for  you,  and  I  merely  wished  to 

ad^  you  to  make  the  conv/rsation  as  short  as  Zsfble  " 

ani^T'i  'w^^  ^^^  !^^^^«  i"  obedience  to  this  summons, 
and  stood  before  his  father  at  the  bedside.     HilarvTav 

n^nr^'V^'  P^^l°^^'  "°^  '^'  brightness  of  that  auTumJ 
noonday  only  served  to  accentuate  the  pallor  of  his  face 
the  ravages  of  age  which  had  come  with  such  increS 
swiftness,  and  the  outUne  of  a  once  vigorous  frame     The 

runlT.fr  f'^  *  f'^«'  "^-^  ^^^^^'  «°d  Austen  found 
It  unexpectedly  difficult  to  speas.     He  sat  down  on  the 

S^e  cTvertt         ^'"^  °°  '^'  ^'^^^^^  ^"^  *^^  ''^^^^ 
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"  Austen,"  daid  Mr.  Vane,  **•  I  want  you  to  go  to  Fair- 
view." 

His  son^s  hand  tightened  over  his  own. 

"  Yes,  Judge." 

"I  want  you  to  go  now." 

"Yes,  Judge." 

"  You  know  the  combination  of  my  safe  at  the  office. 
It's  never  been  changed  since — since  you  were  there. 
Open  it.  You  will  find  two  tin  bcxes,  containing  papers 
laoelled  Augustus  P.  Flint.  I  want  you  to  take  them 
to  Fairview  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Flint 
himself.  I  —  I  cannot  trust  any  one  else.  I  promised 
to  take  them  myself,  but  —  Flint  will  understand." 

"  I'll  go  right  away,"  said  Austen,  rising,  and  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully.  ^*  Mr.  Flint  was  here  early  this  morn- 
ing—  inquiring  for  you." 

Hilary  Vane's  lips  trembled,  and  another  expression 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Rode  down  to  look  at  the  scrap-heap,  —  did  he  ?  " 

Austen  strove  to  conceal  his  surprise  at  his  father's 
words  and  change  of  manner. 

"  Tredwav  saw  him,"  he  said.  "  I'm  pretty  sure  Mr. 
Flint  doesn  t  feel  that  way,  Judge.  He  has  taken  your 
illness  very  much  to  heart,  I  know,  and  he  left  some  fruit 
and  flowers  for  you." 

"  I  guess  his  daughter  sent  those,"  said  Hilary. 

"  His  daughter!  "  Austen  repeated. 

"  If  I  didn't  think  so,"  Mr.  Vane  continued,  "  I'd  send 
'em  back.  I  never  knew  what  she  was  until  she  picked 
me  up  and  drove  me  down  here.  I've  always  done  Vic- 
toria an  injustice." 

Austen  walked  to  the  door,  and  turned  slowly. 

"  I'll  go  at  once,  Judge,"  he  said. 

In  the  kitchen  he  was  confronted  by  Euphrasia. 

"  When  is  that  woman  going  away  ? "  she  demanded. 
"I've  took  care  of  Hilary  Vane  nigh  on  to  forty  years, 
and  I  guess  I  know  as  much  about  nursiug,  and  more 
about  Hilary,  than  that  young  thing  with  her  cap  and 
apron.     I  told  Dr.  Tredwav  so.     She  even  came  down 
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here  to  let  me  know  what  to  cook  for  him,  and  I  sent  her 
about  her  business." 

Auston  smiled.  It  was  the  first  sign,  since  his  return 
the  nignt  before,  Euphrasia  had  given  that  an  affection 
for  Hilary  Vane  lurked  beneath  the  burr  of  that  stranee 
nature.  * 

"She  won't  stay  long,  Phrasie,"  he  answered,  and  added 
mischievously,  "for  a  very  good  reason." 

"  And  what's  that  ?  "  asked  Euphrasia. 

"Because  you  won't  aUow  her  to.  I  have  a  notion  that 
she  11  pack  up  and  leave  in  about  three  days,  and  that  aU 
the  doctors  in  Ripton  couldn't  keep  her  here." 

"Get  along  with  vou,'»  said  Euphrasia,  who  could  not 
for  the  life  of  her  help  looking  a  little  pleased. 

"  I'm  going  off  for  a  few  hours,"  he  said  more  seriously. 
"  Dr.  Tredway  tells  me  they  do  not  look  for  any  develop- 
ments—  for  the  worse." 

"Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Euphrasia,  sharply. 

"  To  t  airview,"  he  said. 

Euphrasia  moved  the  kettle  to  another  part  of  the  stove. 

"  You'U  see  her  t "  she  said. 

"Who ? "  Auston  asked.  But  his  voice  must  have  be- 
teayed  him  a  little,  for  Euphrasia  turned  and  seized  him 
by  the  elbows  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"  Victoria,"  she  said. 

H'^  felt  himself  tremble  at  the  name,  —  at  the  strange- 
ness of  its  sound  on  Euphrasia's  lips. 

"I  do  not  expect  to  see  Miss  Flint,"  he  answered,  con- 
trolling himself  as  well  as  he  was  able.  "  I  have  an  errand 
for  the  Judge  with  Mr.  Flint  himself." 

Euphrasia  had  guessed  liis  secret  I     But  how  ? 

"  Hadn't  you  better  see  her  ?  "  said  Euplirasia,  in  a  curious 
monotone. 

"  But  I  have  no  errand  with  her,"  he  objected,  mystified 
yet  excited  by  Euphrasia's  manner. 

"She  fetehed  Hilary  home,"  said  Euphrasia. 
X  es. 

"She  couldn't  have  be'n  kinder  if  she  was  his  own 
daughter." 
2h 
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"  I  know — "  he  bogan,  but  Euphrasia  interrupted. 

"  She  sent  that  Englishman  for  the  doctor,  and  waited 
to  take  the  news  to  her  father,  and  she  came  out  in  this 
kitchen  and  talked  to  me." 

Austen  started.  Euphrasia  was  not  looking  at  him  now, 
and  suddenly  she  dropped  his  arms  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow overlooking  the  garden. 

"  She  wouldn't  go  in  the  parlour,  but  come  right  out 
here  in  her  fine  clothes.  I  told  her  I  didn't  think  she  be- 
longed in  a  kitchen  —  but  I  guess  I  did  her  an  injustice," 
said  Euphrasia,  slowly. 

"  I  think  you  did,"  he  said,  and  wondered. 

"  She  looked  at  that  garden,"  Euphrasia  went  on,  "  and 
cried  out.  I  didn't  callate  she  was  like  that.  And  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  talking  about  your  mother,  and 
I'd  forgot  who  I  was  talking  to.  She  wahn't  like  a  stranger 
—  it  was  just  as  if  I'd  known  her  always.  I  haven't  un- 
derstood it  yet.  And  after  a  while  I  told  her  about  that 
verse,  and  she  wanted  to  see  it  —  the  verse  about  the  sky- 
lark, you  know  —  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Austen. 

*'  Well,  the  way  she  read  it  made  me  cry,  it  brought  back 
Sarah  Austen  so.  Somehow,  I  can't  account  for  it,  she 
puts  me  in  mind  of  your  mother." 

Austen  did  not  speak. 

"  In  more  ways  than  one,"  said  Euphrasia.  "  I  didn't 
look  to  find  her  so  natural  —  and  so  gentle.  And  then 
she  has  a  way  of  scolding  you,  just  as  Sarah  Austen  had, 
that  you'd  never  suspect." 

"  Did  she  scold  you  —  Phrasie  ?  "  asked  Austen.  And 
the  irresistible  humour  that  is  so  near  to  sorrow  made  him 
smile  again. 

"  Indeed  she  didi  And  it  surprised  me  some  —  coming 
right  out  of  a  summer  sky.  I  told  her  what  I  thought 
about  Hilary,  and  how  he'a  driven  you  out  of  your  own 
mother's  house.  She  said  you'd  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and 
I  said  you  oughtn't  to  set  foot  in  this  house  until  Hilary 
sent  for  you.  She  said  I'd  no  right  to  take  such  a  revenge 
—  that  you'd  come  right  away  if  you  knew  Hilary'd  had 
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a  stroke,  and  that  Hilary'd  never  send  for  you  —  because  he 
couldn't.     She  said  he  was  like  a  man  on  a  desert  island." 

"  She  was  right,"  answered  Austen. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Euphrasia;  "she  hadn't 
put  up  with  Hilary  for  forty  years,  as  I  had,  and  seen  what 
he  d  done  to  vour  mother  and  you.  But  that's  what  she 
^id.  And  she  went  for  you  herself,  when  she  found  the 
doctor  couldn't  go.     Austen,  ain't  you  going  to  see  her?  " 

Austen  shook  his  head  gently,  and  smiled  at  her. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  no  use,  Phrasie,"  he  said.  "Just  be- 
cause she  has  been  — ■  kind,  we  mustn't  be  deceived.  It's 
her  nature  to  be  kind." 

Euphrasia  crossed  the  room  swiftly,  and  seized  his  arm 
again. 

"She  loves  you,  Austen," she  cried;  "she  loves  you  Do 
you  think  that  I'd  love  her,  that  I'd  plead  for  her,  if  she 
didn  t  ?  " 

Austen's  breath  came  deeply.  He  disengaged  himself, 
and  went  to  the  window. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  know.  You  can't  know.  I 
have  only  seen  her  —  a  few  times.  She  lives  a  different 
life  —  and  with  other  people.  She  will  marry  a  man  who 
can  give  her  more." 

"Do  you  think  I  could  be  deceived?"  exclaimed 
Euphrasia,  almost  fiercely.  "  It's  as  true  as  the  sun  shining 
on  that  mountain.  You  believe  she  loves  the  Englishman, 
but  I  tell  you  she  loves  you  —  you." 

He  turned  towards  her. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he  asked,  as  though  he  were 
merely  curious. 

"  Because  I'm  a  woman,  and  she's  a  woman,"  said  Eu- 
phrasia. "  Oh,  she  didn't  confess  it.  If  she  had,  I  shouldn't 
think  so  much  of  her.  But  she  told  me  as  plain  as  though 
she  had  spoken  it  in  words,  before  she  left  *his  room." 

Austen  shook  his  head  again. 

"  Phrasie,"  he  said,  "  I'm  afraid  you've  been  building 
castles  in  Spain."  And  he  went  out,  and  across  to  the 
stable  to  harness  Pepper. 

Austen  did  not  believe  Euphrasia.     On  that  eventful 
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evening  when  Victoria  had  called  at  Jabe  Jenney*s,  the 
world's  aspect  had  suddenly  changed  for  him  ;  old  values 
had  faded,  —  values  which,  after  all,  had  been  but  tints  and 

flows,  —  and  sterner  but  truer  colours  took  their  places, 
[e  saw  Victoria's  life  in  a  new  perspective, — one  in  which 
his  was  but  a  small  place  in  the  background  of  her  nu- 
merous beneficences;  which  was,  after  all,  the  perspective 
in  which  he  had  first  viewed  it.  But,  by  degrees,  the 
hope  that  she  loved  him  had  grown  and  grown  until  it 
had  become  unconsciously  the  supreme  element  of  his 
existence, — the  hope  that  stole  sweetly  into  his  mind  with 
the  morning  light,  and  stayed  him  through  the  day,  and 
blended  into  the  dreams  of  darkness. 

By  inheritance,  by  tradition,  by  habits  of  thought,  Austen 
Vane  was  an  American, —  an  American  as  differentiated 
from  the  citizen  of  any  other  nation  upon  the  earth.  The 
French  have  an  expressive  phrase  in  speaking  of  a  person 
as  belonging  to  this  or  that  world,  meaning  the  circle  by 
which  the  life  of  an  individual  is  bounded;  the  true  Amer- 
ican recognizes  these  circles  —  but  with  complacency,  and 
with  a  sure  knowledge  of  his  destiny  eventually  to  find 
himself  within  the  one  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  his 
talents  and  his  tastes.  The  mere  fact  that  Victoria 
had  been  brought  up  amongst  people  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  in  common  would  not  have  deterred  Austen  Vane 
from  pressing  his  suit;  considerations  of  honour  had  stood 
in  the  way,  and  hope  had  begun  to  whisper  that  these 
might,  in  the  end,  be  surmounted.  Once  they  had  disap- 
peared, and  she  loved  him,  that  were  excuse  and  reason 
enough. 

And  suddenly  the  sight  of  Victoria  with  a  probable  suitor 

—  who  at  once  had  become  magnified  into  an  accepted  suitor 

—  had  dispelled  hope.  Euphrasia!  Euphrasia  had  been 
deceived  as  he  had,  by  a  loving  kindness  and  a  charity  that 
were  natural.  But  what  so  natural  (to  one  who  had  lived 
the  life  of  Austen  Vane)  as  that  she  should  marry  amongst 
those  whose  ways  of  life  were  her  w?iys  ?  In  the  brief  time 
in  which  he  had  seen  her  and  this  other  man,  Austen's 
quickened  perceptions  had  detected  tacit  understanding. 
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community  of  interest,  a  habit  of  thought  and  manner,  —  in 
short,  a  common  language,  unknown  to  him,  between  the 
two.     And,  more  than  these,  the  Victoria  of  the  blissful 
excursions  he  had  known  was  changed  as  she  had  spoken  to 
him  — constrained,  distant,  apart;  although  still  dispens- 
ing kindness,  going  out  of  her  way  to  bring  Hilary  home, 
and  to  tell  him  of  Hilary's  accident.     Rumour,  which 
cannot  be  confined  in  casks  or  bottles,  had  since  intormed 
Austen  Vane  that  Mr.  Rangely  had  spent  the  day  with 
Victoria,  and  had  remained  at  Fairview  far  into  the  even- 
ing; rumour  went  farther  (thanks  to  Mrs.  Pomfret)  and 
declared  the  engagement  already  an  accomplished  fact. 
And  to  Austen,  in  the  twilight  in  front  of  Jabe  Jenney's, 
the  affair  might  well  have  assumed  the  proportions  of  an 
intimacy  of  L    r,  standing  rather  than  that  of  the  chance  ac- 
quaintance ot  an  hour.      Friends  in  common,  modes  of 
life  in  common,  and  incidents  in  common  are  apt  to  sweep 
away  preliminaries. 

Such  were  Austen's  thoughts  as  he  drove  to  Fairview 
that  September  afternoon  when  the  leaves  were  turning 
their  white  backs  to  the  northwest  breeze.  The  sun  wm 
still  high,  and  the  distant  hills  and  mountains  were  as  yet 
scarce  stained  with  blue,  and  stood  out  in  startling  clear- 
ness against  the  sky.  Would  he  see  her  ?  That  were  a 
pain  he  scarce  dared  contemplate. 

He  reached  the  arched  entrance,  was  on  the  drive. 
Here  was  the  path  again  by  which  she  had  come  down  the 
hillside;  here  was  the  very  stone  on  which  she  had  stood 
—  awaiting  him.  Why?  Why  had  she  done  that? 
WeU-remembered  figure  amidst  the  yellow  leaves  dancing 
m  the  sunlight  !  Here  he  had  stopped,  perforce,  and  here 
she  had  looked  up  into  his  face  and  smiled  and  spoken! 

At  length  he  gained  the  plateau  across  which  the 
driveway  ran,  between  round  young  maples,  straight  to 
Fairview  House,  and  he  remembered  the  stares  from  the 
tea-tables,  and  how  she  had  come  out  to  his  rescue.  Now 
the  lawn  was  deserted,  save  for  a  gardener  among  the 
shrubs.  He  rang  the  stable-bell,  and  as  he  waited  for  an 
answer  to  his  summons,  the  sense  of  his  remoteness  from 
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these  surroundings  of  hers  deepened,  and  with  a  touch  of 
inevitable  humour  he  recalled  the  low-ceiled  bedroom  at 
Mr.  Jenney's  and  the  kitchen  in  Hanover  Street;  the 
annual  cost  of  the  care  of  that  lawn  and  driveway  might 
well  have  maintained  one  of  these  households. 

He  told  the  stable-boy  to  wait.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
as  curious  that  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  on 
Austen's  lips  brought  the  first  thought  of  him  to  Austen's 
mind.  He  ^as  going  to  see  and  speak  with  Mr.  Flint, — 
a  man  who  had  been  his  enemy  ever  since  the  day  he  had 
come  here  and  laid  down  his  pass  on  the  president's  desk; 
the  man  who  —  so  he  believed  until  three  days  ago— had 
stood  between  him  and  happiness.  Well,  it  did  not 
matter  now. 

Austen  followed  th»  silent-moving  servant  through  the 
hall.  Those  were  the  stairs  which  knew  her  feet,  these 
the  rooms  —  so  subtly  flower-scented  —  she  lived  in;  then 
came  the  narrow  passage  to  the  sterner  apartment  of  the 
mwter  himself.  Mr.  Flint  was  alone,  and  seated  upright 
behind  the  massive  oak  desk,  from  which  bulwark  the 
president  of  the  Northeastern  was  wont  to  meet  his  op- 
ponents and  his  enemies  ;  and  few  visitors  came  into  his 
presence,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  were  not  to  be  got  the 
better  of,  if  possible.  A  life-long  habit  had  accustomed 
Mr.  Flint  to  treat  all  men  as  adversaries  until  they  were 
proved  otherwise.  His  square,  close-cropped  head,  his 
large  features,  his  alert  eyes,  were  those  of  a  fighter. 

He  did  not  rise,  but  nodded.  Suddenly  Austen  was 
enveloped  in  a  flame  of  wrath  that  rose  without  warning 
and  blinded  him,  and  it  was  with  a  supreme  effort  to  con- 
trol himself  that  he  stopped  in  the  doorway.  He  was 
frightened,  for  he  had  felt  this  before,  and  he  knew  it  for 
the  anger  that  demands  physical  violence. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Vane,"  said  the  president. 

Austen  advanced  to  the  desk,  and  laid  the  boxes  before 

Mr.  Flint.  , ,  ^        ^        ,  ^ 

"  Mr.  Vane  told  me  to  say  that  he  would  have  brougnt 
these  himself,  had  it  been  possible.  Here  is  the  list,  and  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  yon  will  verify  it  before  I  go  back. 
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"Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Flint 
Auaten  sat  down  win.  .k 

them.  wluIeMr.  tlLToMn^XT"'  "'^''«*  ^'^^n 
>ng  off  the  pape«  on  tKi^        "*"'  ""'  '"'K"  "heck- 

out  &4  ^„7  '«''■«  thU  aitemoon  ?  "  he  asked,  with. 

„''0f  Sir  Z^;i^:^i:  »"!  Austen. 
Mr.  Flint  contteS^^  "buTit^'wr'"""'"'  ■"-*  l"""*"." 
when  he  resigned  as  my  counsel  Tw/"**  '''?''''  '»  »« 
^^  Austen  laid  his  fofearm'^^^t^trfud  his  hand 

M^V?iT^Xri1eTb"!ro""%«f"'-«<'- 

"I  can  understand   ?f« J  but  concealed  it. 

thfe:rsS:r^  ~.*-  -""» -» --  -  mi, 

tion  in  AuSten's  to^^^i-ZT'l  *«  ""?«"»  «<=usa- 
able  to  prevent  his  |iinrL,''!?ew* f "  t^'l  V'  I  had  been 
Mondayn«:ht.Isho5d#aTrd™eV  T"""'  ''IPI«"«''  <>» 
^-^f-^  ^  went  totht/a^^  ^tCttf:;^^; 

Mt'lirSk°edtSS"'^'«'»- 
°«rowly  for  theton?  towhtt^'Z"'  *'"'  «'«««'«'  Wm 
fs^pe  the  president  of  the  Nnrii    T"  »'"''»  did  not 
fact,  that  at  aie  ov  bset  he  iTrf  ""/""eastern.     He  saw.  in 

ia?de.    HiUrv-s  ;;?^nation  wSfl  vil^S-P^^  "'?  Austin^ 
attitude,  an  aeinowledementThf t  fh?K  '^'""' "'  Austen's 

What  Austen  reallv   f<»If    ^i,       i.^'  , 
significance  of  that  fac^,  wi'Vetf"  ^'  /??^,8^^Ped  the 
of  renewed  aflFection  for  his  fatw!^^'l"*^'-     ^  ^^^e 
affection  and  nitv  an^  „^   ^iw  lather  swept  over  him    nf 
forgot  Mr.  FlKt!    ^^  ^^^^^lon,  and  fo?  the  insCi  he 
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"  As  a  matter  of  honour;'  Mr.  Flint  repeated.  "  Know- 
inir  he  was  ill,  Mr.  Vane  insisted  upon  going  to  that  con- 
Ztion  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  a  fitting  close 
to  a  splendid  career,  and  one  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 

^^A^ten  merely  looked  at  Mr.  FUnt,  who  may  have  found 
the  glance  a  trifle  disconcerting,  for  he  turned  to  the 

^TireXc  he  went  on  presently,  "that  this  illness  of 
Mr.  Vane's  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the  Northeastern  sys- 
tem, but  a  great  blow  to  me  personally.  I  have  been  as- 
sociated  with  him  closely  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  lawyer  of  greater  integ- 
rity, clear-headedness,  and  sanity  of  view.  Me  saw  things 
as  they  were,  and  he  did  as  much  to  build  up  the  business 
interests  and  the  prosperity  ««  tl»i»  S*ate  as  anv  man  I 
know  of.    He  was  trie  to  his  word,  and  true  to  his  friends. 

Still  Austen  did  not  reply.  He  continued  to  look  at 
Mr.  Flint,  and  Mr.  Flint  continued  to  check  the  papers  — 
only  more  slowly.     He  had  nearly  finished  the  first  box. 

«  A  wave  of  political  insanity,  to  put  it  mildly,  seems  to 
be  sweeping  over  this  country,"  said  the  president  of  the 
Northeastern.  «  Men  who  would  paralvze  wid  destroy  the 
initiative  of  private  enterprise,  men  who  themselves  are 
ambitioU8,andeither  incapable  or  unsuccessful,  have  sprung 
up ;  writers  who  have  no  conscience,  whose  one  idea  is  to 
make  money  out  of  a  passing  craze  ag^st  honest  capital, 
have  aided  them.  Disappointed  and  dangerous  politicians 
X  merely  desire  office^^W  power  have  Uf ted  their  voices 

in  the  hue  and  cry  to  fool  the  honest  voter.  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  believe  that  the  worst  of  this  madness  a^d  rascahty  « 
over;  that  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country 
is  too  great  to  be  swept  away  by  the  methods  of  these  sell- 
seeker!  ;  that  the  ordinary  man  is  beginning  to  see^at 
his  bread  and  butter  depends  on  the  bram  of  the  officers 
who  are  trying  honestly  to  conduct  great  enterprises  for 
the  benefit  of  the  average  citizen.  ,^ 

«  We  did  not  expect  to  escape  in  this  State,     Mr.  V  lint 
went  on,  raising  his  head  and  meeting  Austens  look; 
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bring  ruin  upon  an  inltuHnn  T^u'^  '^^°  attempted  to 

our  |opulatio^?han  another  ^^  1"^  ^- "'  °*"'^  ^«' 
of  tfe  Northeastern  RaHroadM  .-  •  ''^  ^^"'**»*«  ^  «Peak 
institution  which  LsbernL  "  »?«t'tution,  and  ^an 
servativelyconducteS  as  anv?^  conscientiously  and  con- 
scrupulous  a  regard  Llhe"^Xre  of\°^''^•^^^^'^  ^ 
you  doubtless  know,  was  Welv  11  -i  ."'^""^  ^^"6'  »» 
attention,  as  president  nf  ofF!7  responsible  for  this.  My 
Hilary  vine  SprTfh^-  ."  *^'®  T^^^^'  ^'»«  been  divided 

could/have^rrS  h  i^tS"  'jiji^  'Ta^"^  "« ™- 
thanks  of  future  eeneratinn^fllu  ^  ^^^  Reserves  the 
he  made  against Siipn  IIa^^  uncompromising  fight 

broken  him  down  araTfme  of  lir\™''^^f-  ^'  ^^ 
repose,  but  he  has  the  LhSL?  !  T^^"  ^'«  ^a«  earned 
won  the  battle  f^r  conserlti^^^^^^  ^'^^ 

that  he  has  nominateTa  Jove/nor  Z^^^^  ""^ 

of  the  State. "  governor  worthy  of  the  traditions 

Had1hfocc!iSon  tfnles^'"^  ^^/^«  P«P-«  again, 
smiled  at  Mr.  FHntW«'^r  Austen  could  have 
?f  the  president  of  reFoX-^*«'«"«*ic  of  the  te^^^^^ 

into  a  position  where  criticTsm^^^^^  P"*""^  ^'» 

practices  would  be  critidsm  o^  hf«  n^  ^^iV^c^^tern  and  its 
he  only  set  his  jaw  more  firm  1^  "^^  ^*^^"-  As  it  was, 
of  contempt  for-^ch  tecti/s  Vl.  !f  P^^««^°"  indicative 
be  lectured  out  of  the  "fiS'nf^  ^^^  °°*  ^^'"c  t^c^e  to 
right  of  raUroads  to  govern  but  tn^r:?"!"""  '^'  ^^^^nc 
were  delivered  in  saffty       '  ^*  ''®''**^°  P»Pc^s 

wit^Mr^Ca^sreS  S^^^^^^^  ^^^  -*<>  ^  -test 
part  of  it  any  better  ttn  rpLut^ThL^nnr^  J^^'*^^^ 
To  a  man  of  Mr    Flinf  /  il.    ""'^  ^"^8  pohcy  of  silence. 

was  impo,.  .ible  to  have  such  a^"™'"'  ""^  ''^'''^^S^  ^^       ' 
without  attempting  to  hector  ?•  ^^?'''*  "^^^^^^  ^c^ch 
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site  and  unfortunate  views  —  although  it  was  Mr.  Flint's 
end^vour  to  put  him  in  this  light.  The  list  of  injune. 
was  too  fresh  in  Mr.  FUnt's  mind -even  that  last  con- 
versation  with  Victoria,  in  which  she  had  made  it  plain 
that  her  sympathies  were  with  Austen. 

But  with  an  opponent  who  would  not  be  led  into 
ambush,  who  had  t£e  strength  to  hold  his  fire  under  provo- 
cation, it  was  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  height  of 
conscious,  matter-of-fact  rectitude  "^^  implied  reproof. 
Austen's  silence,  Austen's  attitude,  declared  louder  than 
words  the  contempt  for  such  manoeuvres  of  a  man  who 
knows  he  is  in  the  right -and  knows  that  his  adversarv 
knows  it.  It  was  this  silence  and  this  attitude  which 
proclaimed  itself  that  angered  Mr.  Flint,  yet  made  him 
warily  conceal  his  anger  and  change  his  attack.    ^^ 

« It  is  some  years  since  we  met,  Mr.  Vane,     ne  re- 
marked presently. 

Austen's  face  relaxed  into  something  of  a  smUe. 
"  Four,  I  think,"  he  answered. 

"You  hadn't  long  been  back  from  that  Western  ex- 
perience. Well,  your  father  has  one  decided  consolation; 
Vou  have  fulfilled  his  hope  that  you  would  settle  down 
here  and  practise  in  the  State.  And  I  hear  that  you  are 
fast  forging  to  the  front.^  You  are  counsel  for  the  Ixay- 
lord  Company,  I  believe."  •ja,^*^^. 

*  The  result  of  an  unfortunate  accident,    said  Austen , 

"  Mr.  Hammer  died." 

"  And  on  the  occasion  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
caU  on  me,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  "if  I  remember  rightly,  you 
expressed  some  rather  radical  views  — for  the  son  ot 

HUary  Vane."  ..  .  j      -i.!.  « 

"For  the  son  of  Hilary  Vane,"  Austen  agreed,  with  a 

smile.  .      .    ^-  i.'i.'«« 

Mr.  Flint  ignored  the  implication  in  the  repetition. 
"Thinking  as  much  as  I  do  of  Mr.  Vane,  I  confess  that 
vour  views  at  that  time  rather  disturbed  me.  It  is  a 
matter  of  relief  to  learn  that  you  have  refused  to  lend 
yourself  to  the  schemes  of  men  like  our  neighbour,  Mr. 
Humphrey  Crewe,  of  Leith." 
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**  there  was  some  talk  that  vou  wflp«  tn  £  1?  ^'*®  5*f^o» 

that  your  good  »nM  Ted  Z  tT  lefraTS^  '  ""  ^  "'* 
as  8  candidate  before  that  Convention      Th^~  '^T'°*  • 
«c.„^h  in  the  future,  and  youToZrt  J^Cen'nS 

"  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  ? '»  he  asked 
1  am  not  accustomed  to  dissemble  my  beliefs."  sa,'^ 
Austen,  gravely.     "The  fact  that  my  Sther  had  tZt 
enough  in  me  to  count  with  certainty  on  my  refuel  to  ^o 

J      candidate  of  your  railroads. "  """uauon 

orept'a^}:l7:i^:^  '°  """*•  ""*  '"'»  "''  '^^  '"«i 
he'^LXd^  *°  "^  '""''  *^8»-«fte'  the  convention," 

f«~  ""a  't  would  have  been  impoesible  to  say  them  be- 
fore,    Austen  responded  instantly,  with  a  lightS  hL 
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own  eyes.  "My  nomination  wa«  the  only  disturbinff 
factor  in  ♦•  e  situation  for  you  and  the  politicians  who  had 
your  intercHts  in  hand,  and  it  was  as  inevitable  as  night 
and  day  tlmt  the  forces  of  the  candidates  who  represented 
the  two  wings  of  the  machine  of  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
roads should  have  united  against  Mr.  Crewe.  I  want  to 
gay  to  you  frankly  that  if  my  father  had  not  been  the 
counsel  for  your  corporation,  and  responsible  for  its  polite 
ical  success,  or  if  he  could  have  resigned  with  honour 
before  the  convention,  I  should  not  have  refused  to  let 
my  name  go  in.  After  all,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  with  a  slight  gesture  characteristic  of  him  when  a 
subject  was  distasteful,  "  it  doesn't  matter  who  is  elected 
ifovernor  this  autumn." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Mi;.  Flint,  surprised  out  of  his  atUtude 
as  much  by  Austen's  manner  as  by  Austen's  words. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Austen,  "whether  the  North- 
eastern  Railroads  have  succeeded  vhis  time  in  nominating 
•  and  electing  a  governor  to  whom  they  can  dictate,  and 
who  will  reappoint  railroad  commissioners  and  other  State 
officials  in  their  interests.     The  practices  by  which  you 
have  controlled  this  State,  Mr.  Flint,  and  elected  gov- 
ernors and  councillors  and  State  and  national  senators  are 
doomed.     However  necessary  these  practices  may  have 
been  from  your  point  of  view,  they  violated  every  principle 
of  free  government,  and  were  they  to  continue,  the  nation 
to  which  we  belong  would  inevitably  decay  and  become 
the  scorn  of  the  world.     Those  practices  depended  for 
their  success  on  one  condition,  —  which  in  itself  is  the 
most  serious  of  ills  in  a  republic,  —  the  ignorance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  voter.     You  have  but  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  to  see  clearly  that  the  day  of  such  conditions  is 
past,  to  see  that  the  citizens  of  this  State  and  this  country 
are  thinking  for  themselves,  as  they  should;  are  alive  to 
the  danger,  and  determined  to  avert  it.     You  may  succeed 
in  electing  one  more  governor  and  one  more  senate,  or 
two,  before  the  people  are  able  to  destroy  the  machinery 
you  have  built  up  and  repeal  the  laws  you  have  made 
to  sustain  it.     I  repeat,  it  doesn't  matter  m  the  long  run. 
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?«»  or  any  corporatioa,  I  Ko^kdge  ^etrm  %rii: 
do  exact,  iuatiee  in  *ha  k«!i      ™  .^""«  »»  office  should 

Sent  of  nS^lSrFC  ^t  I"'"?''  >''•  «-'^''"»''- 
"lamlf^^®   Changed  materially  since  then,"  he   said 

they  not  quite  „  mportant  in  government' if  if  ™ 
important,  than  material  intereats?     wti  '  "'°" 

have  commercial -and   poS'^tIbulr4h"t''™r 
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mercial  and  political  honourl  If,  as  a  nation,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  ideals  which  have  carried  us  so  far,  which 
have  so  greatly  modified  the  conditions  of  other  peoples 
than  ourselves,  we  shall  perish  as  a  force  in  the  world. 
And  if  this  government  proves  a  failure,  how  long  do 
vou  think  the  material  interests  of  which  you  are  so 
solicitous  wiU  endure?  Or  do  you  care  whether  they 
endure  beyond  your  lifetime?  Perhaps  not.  But  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but  to  the 
world,  whether  or  nc  t  the  moral  idea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  peipetuated,  I  assure  you." 

« I  begin  to  fear,  Mr.  Vane,"  said  the  president  of  the 
Northeastern, «  vnat  you  have  missed  vour  vocation.  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  grant  you,  for  the  sate  of  argument,  that 
{he  Northeastern  Railroads,  being  the  largest  taxpayers  in 
this  State,  have  taken  an  interest  in  seeing  that  conserva- 
tive men  fill  responsible  offices.  Suppose  such  to  be  the 
case,  and  we  abruptly  cease-to  take  such  ^interest. 
What  then  ?  Are  we  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  all  un- 
sc  upulous  men  who  build  up  a  power  of  their  own,  and 
start  again  the  blackmail  of  the  old  days? 

"You  have  put  the  case  mildly,"  said  Austen,  "and 
ingeniously.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Flint,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  for  years  you  have  governed  this  btate 
absolutely,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  downjour  taxes, 
avoiding  unnecessary  improvements  for  safety  and  com- 
fort,  and  paying  high  dividends  —  "    .  •    •     i 

«r  ^haM  you  realize  that  in  depicting  these  criminal 
operations  so  graphically,"  cried  Mr  Flint,  interrupt ng, 
"you  are  involving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  citi- 
zens the  State  ever  had  —  your  own  father. 

Austen  Vane  leaned  forward  across  the  desk,  and  even 
Mr  Flint  (if  the  trutL  were  known)  recoiled  a  little 
before  the  anger  he  had  aroused.  It  shot  forth  from 
Austen's  eyes,  proclaimed  itself  in  the  squareness  of  the 
face,  and  vibrated  in  every  word  he  spoke. 

"Mr.  Flint,"  he  said,"  I  refrain  from  comn^ent  upon 
your  methods  of  argument.  There  were  many  yea«  in 
which  my  father  believed  the  practices  which  he  followed 
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!L^^5"  ""i  y^u^il'-o^d  to  be  necessary-  and  hence 
lustihed.  And  I  have  given  you  the  credit  of  holdinir  the 
me  behef.  Pubhc  opinion  would  not  nerhaps,  at  that 
time  have  protected  your  property  frora  political  black- 
mail.  I  merely  wished  you  to  know  ^dr,  Flint,  i^at  there 
18  no  use  in  attempting  to  deceive  m  ir  regard  i.  the  true 
colour  of  those  practices.  It  is  perhui>s  n.^^Iess  for  me  to 
add  that  m  my  opinion  you  understand  as  well  as  I  do 

Onnfh  K^^'*''  ^*''  ^''  7*."''«  resignation  and  illness. 
Once  he  became  convinced  that  the  practices  were  wrong, 
he  could  no  longer  continue  them  without  violating  his  con- 
science.  He  kept  his  word  to  you-at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and,  as  his  son,  I  take  a  greater  pride  in  him  to-day  than 
I  ever  have  before."  ^ 

t^^X^iv^?^  ^  l\^^^^-  "^  ^^«  formidable  even 
to  Mr.  J  lint,  who  had  met  many  formidable  and  angrv 
men  m  his  time  -  although  not  of  this  type.  PerhfS 
-who  can  say?-. he  was  the  unconscious  embodime^ 
m  the  mind  of  the  president  of    the   Northeastern   of 

if-  ?T  ^°''°®^  ."^^'"^  ^*^  *"«en  against  him,— forces 
which  he  knew  in  his  secret  soul  hj"  could  noi  coXt! 
w«Ti  **^7„Y-^«,ti^\i"esi8tible  forces  of  things  noi 
material.     AH  his  life  he  had  met  and  successfully  con- 
quered  forces  of  another  kind,  and  put  down  with  a  strone 
liand  merely  physical  encroachments. 
hJi'^A  ^'^P*'^  mature  was  not  an  introspective  one,  and  if 
he  Had  tried,  he  could  not  have  accounted  for  his  feelimrs 
He  was  angry  -  that  was  certain.     But  he  measured  the 
SIX  feet  and  more  of  Austen  Vane  with  his  eye,  and  in 
spite  of  himself  experienced  the  compelled  admiration  of 
one  fighting  man  for  another.     A  thought,  which  had 
made  itself  vaguely  felt  at  intervals  in  thi  past  half  hour, 
shot  suddenly  and  poignantly  through  Mr.  FUnt's  mind  : 
what  if  this  young  man,  who  dared  in  spite  of  every  in- 
t^ro^tirg::btre'^^'/^  the  apparently  inevi^ble 

«l!Jf'  f  ^°^  """^  and  went  to  the  window,  where  he  stood 
sUent  for  a  space,  looking  out,  played  upon  by  unwonted 
oc    iictmg  thought*  and  emotions.     At  length,  with  a 
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characteristic  snap  of  the  fingers,  he  turned  abruptly. 
Austen  Vane  was  still  standing  beside  the  desk.  His 
face  was  still  square,  determined,  but  Mr.  Flint  noted 
curiously  that  the  anger  was  gone  from  his  eyes,  and  that 
another  —  although  equally  human  —  expression  had  taken 
its  place,  —  a  more  disturbing  expression,  to  Mr.  Flint. 

"It  appears,  Mr.  Vane,"  he  said,  gathering  up  the 
papers  and  placing  them  in  the  boxes,  "  it  appears  that  we 
are  able  to  agree  upon  one  point,  at  least  —  Hilary  Vane." 

"Mr.  Flint,"  said  Austen,  "I  did  not  come  up  here 
with  any  thought  of  arguing  with  you,  of  intruding  any 
ideas  I  may  hold,  but  you  have  yourself  asked  me  one 
question  which  I  feel  bound  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  before  I  go.  You  have  asked  me  what,  in  my 
opinion,  would  happen  if  you  ceased  —  as  you  express 
it  —  to  take  an  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  this 
State. 

I' I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I  stand  here,  that  the  public 
opinion  which  exists  to-day  would  protect  your  property, 
and  I  base  that  belief  on  the  good  sense  of  the  average 
American  voter.  The  public  would  protect  you  not  only 
in  its  own  interests,  but  from  an  inherent  sense  of  fair 
play.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  persist  in  a  course  of 
political  manipulation  which  is  not  only  obsolete  but 
wrong,  you  will  magnify  the  just  charges  against  you, 
and  the  just  wrath;  you  will  put  ammunition  into  the 
hands  of  the  agitators  you  rightly  condemn.  The  stock- 
holders of  your  corporation,  perhaps,  are  bound  to  suffer 
some  from  the  fact  that  you  have  t^ken  its  life-blood  to 
pay  dividends,  and  the  public  will  demand  that  it  be  built 
up  into  a  normal  and  healthy  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  not  have  gone  on  as  it  was.  But  the  cor- 
poration will  suffer  much  more  if  a  delayed  justice  is 
turned  into  vengeance. 

"You  ask  me  what  I  could  do.  I  should  recognize, 
frankly,  the  new  conditions,  and  declare  as  frankly  what 
the  old  ones  were,  and  why  such  methods  of  defence  as 
you  adopted  were  necessary  and  justified.  I  should 
announce,  openly,  that  from  this  day  onward  the  North- 
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eastern  Railroads  depended  for  i  lirplay  on  an  enlightened 
public— and  I  think  your  trust  would  be  well  founded 
and  your  course  vindicated.  I  should  declare,  from  this 
day  onward,  that  the  issue  of  political  passes,  newspaper 
passes,  and  all  other  subterfuges  would  be  stopped,  and 
that  all  political  hirelings  would  be  dismissed.  I  should 
appeal  to  the  people  of  this  State  to  raise  up  political 
leaders  who  would  say  to  the  corporations,  'We  will 
protect  you  from  injustice  if  you  will  come  before  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  openly,  and  say 
what  you  want  and  why  you  want  it.'  By  such  a  course 
you  would  have,  in  a  day,  the  affection  of  the  people 
instead  of  their  distrust.  They  would  rally  to  your 
defence.  And,  more  than  that,  you  would  have  done  a 
service  for  American  government  the  value  of  which  can- 
not well  be  estimated." 

Mr.  Flint  rang  the  bell  on  liis  desk,  and  his  secretary 
appeared. 

"Put  these  in  my  private  safe,  Mr.  Freeman  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Freeman  took  the  boxes,  glanced  curiously  at 
Austen,  and  went  out.  It  was  the  same  secretary, 
Austen  recalled,  who  had  congratulated  him  four  years 
before.  Then  Mr.  Flint  laid  his  hand  deliberately  on  the 
desk,  and  smiled  slightly  as  he  turned  to  Austen. 

"  If  you  had  run  a  railroad  as  long  as  I  have,  Mr.  Vane," 
he  said,  "  I  do  you  the  credit  of  thinking  that  you  would 
have  intelligence  enough  to  grasp  other  factors  which 
your  present  opportunities  for  observation  have  not  per- 
mitted you  to  perceive.  Nevertheless,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  jrou  for  your  opinion,  and  I  value  the  —  frankness  in 
which  it  was  given.  And  I  shall  hope  to  hear  good  news 
of  your  father.  Remember  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  how 
deeply  I  feel  his  affliction.  I  shall  call  acrain  in  a  dav 
or  two."  ^ 

Austen  took  up  his  hat. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Flint,"  he  said ;  « I  will  tell  him." 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  door,  Mr.  Flint  had 
gone  back  to  the  window  once  more,  and  appeared  to 
nave  forgotten  his  presence. 
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Austen  himself  could  not  well  have  defined  his  mental 
state  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  big  rooms  towards 
the  door,  but  he  was  aware  of  one  main  desire  —  to  escape 
from  Fairview.  With  the  odours  of  the  flowers  in  the 
tall  silver  vases  on  the  piano  —  her  piano  !  —  the  spirit  of 
desire  which  had  so  long  poss^'tsed  him,  waking  and  sleep- 
ing, returned,  —  returned  to  torture  him  now  with  greater 
skill  amidst  these  her  possessions ;  her  volume  of  Chopin 
on  the  rack,  bound  in  red  leather  and  stamped  with  her 
initials,  which  compelled  his  glance  as  he  passed,  and 
brought  vivid  to  his  memory  the  night  he  had  stood  in 
the  snow  and  heard  her  playing.  So,  he  told  himself, 
it  must  always  be,  for  him  to  stand  in  the  snow  — 
listening. 

He  reached  the  hall,  with  a  vast  relief  perceived  that  it 
was  empty,  and  opened  the  door  and  went  out.  Strange 
that  he  should  note,  first  of  all,  as  he  paused  a  moment  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  that  the  very  day  had  changed!  The 
wind  had  fallen;  the  sun,  well  on  his  course  towards  the 
rim  of  western  hills,  poured  the  golden  light  of  autumn 
over  field  and  forest,  while  Sawanec  was  already  in  the 
blue  shadow;  the  expectant  stillness  of  autumn  reigned, 
and  all  unconsciously  Austen's  blood  was  quickened  — 
though  a  quickening  of  pain. 

The  surprise  of  the  instant  over,  he  noticed  that  his 
horse  was  gone,  —  had  evidently  been  taken  to  the 
stables.  And  rather  than  ring  the  bell  and  wait  in  the 
mood  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  took  the  path  through 
the  shrubbery  from  which  he  had  seen  the  groom  emerge. 
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It  turned  beyond  the  corner  of  the  house,  descended  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  turned  again. 


They  stood  gazing  each  at  the  other  for  a  space  of  time 
not  to  be  computed  before  either  spoke,  and  the  sense  of 
unreality  which  comes  with  a  sudden  fulfilment  of  intense 
desire  —  or  dread  —  was  upon  Austen.  Could  this  indeed 
be  her  figure,  and  this  her  face  on  which  he  watched  the 
colour  rise  (so  he  remembered  afterwards)  like  the  slow 
flood  of  day  ?  Were  there  so  many  Victorias,  that  a  new 
one  —  and  a  strange  one — should  confront  him  at  every 
meeting  ?  And,  even  while  he  looked,  this  Victoria,  too, 
—  one  who  had  been  near  him  and  departed,  —  was  sur- 
veying him  now  from  an  unapproachable  height  of  self-pos- 
session and  calm.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it, 
scarce  knowing  that  it  was  hers. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vane?"  she  said;  "I  did  not 
expect  to  meet  you  here." 

"  I  was  searcmng  for  the  stable,  to  get  my  horse,"  he 
answered  lamely. 

"And  your  father?"  she  asked  quickly;  "I  hope  he  is 
not  —  worse." 

It  was  thus  she  supplied  him,  quite  naturally,  with  an 
excuse  for  being  at  Fairview.  And  yet  her  solicitude  for 
Hilary  was  wholly  unaffected. 

"Dr.  Harmon,  who  came  from  New  York,  has  been 
more  encouraging  than  I  had  dared  to  hope,"  said  Austen. 
"And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Vane  believes  that  you  had  a  share 
in  the  fruit  and  flowers  which  Mr.  Flint  so  kindly  brought. 
If  —  he  had  known  that  I  were  to  see  you,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  wished  me  to  thank  you." 

Victoria  turned,  and  tore  a  leaf  from  the  spireea. 

"I  will  show  you  where  the  stables  are,"  she  said;  "the 
path  divides  a  little  farther  on  —  and  you  might  find 
yourself  in  the  kitchen." 

Austen  smiled,  and  as  she  went  on  slowly,  he  followed 
her,  the  path  not  being  wide  enough  for  them  to  walk 
abreast,  his  eyes  caressing  the  stray  hairs  that  clustered 
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about  her  neck  and  caught  the  light.  It  seemed  so  real, 
and  yet  so  unrealizable,  that  he  should  be  here  with  her. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  I  did  not  express  my 
gratitude  as  I  should  have  done  the  evening  you  were 
good  enough  to  come  up  to  Jabe  Jenney's." 

He  saw  her  colour  rise  again,  but  she  did  not  pause. 

"  Please  don't  sav  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Vane.  Of 
course  I  understand  how  you  felt,"  she  cried. 

«*  Neither  my  father  nor  myself  will  forget  that  service," 
said  Austen. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  answered  Victoria,  in  a  low  voice. 
"Or,  rather,  it  was  something  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I 
did  not  miss.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Vane  all  my  life,  but  I  never 
—  never  really  knew  him  until  that  day.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,"  she  added,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  that  the 
young  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  the  old.  There," 
she  added,  "is  the  path  that  goes  to  the  kitchen,  which 
you  probably  would  have  taken." 

He  laughed.  Past  and  future  were  blotted  out,  and  he 
lived  only  in  the  present.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but 
that  she  was  here  beside  him.  Afterwards,  cataclysms 
might  come  and  welcome. 

"  Isn't  there  another  place,"  he  asked,  "  where  I  might 
lose  my  way  ?  " 

She  turned  and  gave  him  one  of  the  swift,  searching 
looks  he  recalled  so  well:  a  look  the  meaning  of  which 
he  could  not  declare,  save  that  she  seemed  vainly  striving 
to  fathom  something  in  him  —  as  though  he  were  not 
fathomable  !  He  thought  she  smiled  a  little  as  she  took 
the  left-hand  path. 

"  You  will  remember  me  to  your  father  ?  "  she  said.  "  I 
hope  he  is  not  suffering." 

"  He  is  not  suffering,"  Austen  replied.  "  Perhaps  —  if 
it  were  not  too  much  to  ask  —  perhaps  you  might  come  to 
see  him,  sometime  ?  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure." 

"  I  will  come  —  sometime,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  going 
away  to-morrow,  but  —  " 

"  Away  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  dismay.     Now  that  he  was 
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beside  her,  all  unconsciously  the  dominating  male  spirit 
which  was  so  strong  in  him,  and  which  moves  not  woman 
alone,  but  the  world,  was  asserting  itself.  For  the  mo- 
naent  he  was  the  only  man,  and  she  the  only  woman,  in 
the  universe. 

"I  am  going  on  a  promised  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine." 

«  For  how  long  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Victoria,  calmly;  "probably  until 
she  gets  tired  of  me.  And  there,"  she  added,  "are  the 
stables,  where  no  doubt  you  will  find  your  faithful  Pepper." 

They  had  come  out  upon  an  elevation  above  the  hard  ser- 
vice drive,  and  across  it,  below  them,  was  the  coach  house 
with  Its  clock-tower  and  weather-vane,  and  its  two  wings, 
encloeing  a  paved  court  where  a  whistling  stable-boy  was 
washing  a  carriage.  Austen  regarded  this  scene  an  in- 
stant, and  glanced  back  at  her  profile.  It  was  expression- 
less. 

"Might  I  not  linger  —  a  few  minutes  ?  "  he  asked. 

Her  lips  parted  sUghtly  in  a  smile,  and  she  turned  her 
head.  How  wonderfully,  he  thought,  it  was  poised  upon 
her  shoulders. 

"I  haven't  been  very  hospitable,  have  I?"  she  said. 
"But  then,  you  seemed  in  such  a  hurry  to  go,  didn't  you  ? 
You  were  walking  so  fast  when  I  met  you  that  you  quite 
frightened  me."  ^       i 

"  Was  I  ?  "  asked  Austen,  in  surprise. 

She  laughed. 

"  You  looked  as  if  you  were  ready  to  charge  somebody. 
But  this  isn't  a  very  nice  place  —  to  linger,  and  if  you 
reaUy  will  stay  awhile,"  said  Victoria,  "  we  might  walk 
JJfr  to  the  dairy,  where  that  model  protege  of  yours, 
Eben  titch,  whom  you  once  threatened  with  corporal 
chastisement  if  he  feU  from  grace,  is  engaged.  I  know  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Austen  laughed  as  he  caught  up  with  her.  She  was 
already  halfway  across  the  road. 

"  Do  you  alrrays  beat  people  if  they  do  wrong  ?  "  she 

"  It  was  Eben  who  requested  it,  if  I  remember  rightly," 
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wind^  littering  ttuirLir™'?''   ^y  the  mS 

ing  along  a  water  run  *ti!^  u  ""ernseys  were  t»A 
found  „S  place  in  A^tenl  m?°''°  "'  '""«  tWn«Sa 
one  pretext  or  anofh«  he  fell  ilY^  'J"'  «  a-nef  ut° 

nndue"cu"?^°f  .^'^''«j,>>  »d  Aneten  betraying  nc 
up  tl.e  elopes,  indsmnvw^Jf'^''^  ""^y  walteTon 
«5g«  of  hiUe  Uiat  markTd  ?h^  ^""^  *">«  »■««'  of  thi 
d-d  not  aUow  hie  ,^d  to  dw.lf "'°  "'  *'"«  Bl"e-  He 
ttey  were  on,  but  clung  tT  if  1?^°"  •*'"'?  »««-  footing 
ffloments  with  her,  eeemin^Iv '  Iff   S"?'  ""  ""«»  deKciouf 

Krx-tss  ^?  '^-'^  --^of wrf 

vision  of  her"in"°tte  Sail  'ST'l'  ^«P"ve  Wm^f  'tjf 
tmnsformed  by  their  matic'^MoTt  '^•'''  ^'  "-ough 

uplands"  h^'^tooten^?''='l!-^  '"e  velvet  tnrf  of  the 
crest  itself.     Fa/^ w  f^"" "''  *«  granite  ctoto  of  ^ 

S^ttetood'  in^r?S?  «^- 

"  I  thought  von  wnS  ri    ?>*** ''er  side.  ■ 

Pe^hapayoUaCblenhere  J^  n'^."  «he  said ;   -but 
oneofyourownpSsion^P"'"^  ^  ^-^  taking  you  to 
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He  had  flung  his  hat  upon  the  rock,  and  she  glanced  at 
his  serious,  sunburned  face.     His  e;es  were  ftm  fixed 

Tefrti;  fs'^lfe'. "  '""^  ""^^  "'  '^*  ^^"^'  *^"^  ^^  *""^'^To 

III  d^l  ^noT'  rr.^/  "^^i°^  conquest,"  he  answered, 
bhe  did  not  reply  to  that.     The  immobility  of  her  face 

and  puzzled  him  more  and  more -the  world-old,  indefin- 
able,  eternal  feminine  quality  of  tl  -^  Spl  5nx 

"  So  you  refused  to  be  governor  *; "  she  said  presently 
—  surpnsing  him  again.  v*  p^esenuy, 

"  Jt  scarcely  came  to  that,"  he  replied.      , 
"What  did  it  come  to  ?  "  she  demanded. 
He  hesitated. 

l.„f  T^'^l  ^'^ ^."^  ^''''''  *^  *^^  ^^P^*^^'  on  ™y  father's  account 
but  I  did  not  go  to  the  conyention.  I  stayed,"  he  said 
slowly,  "at  the  little  cottage  across  from^?;  Duncan 
house  where -you  were  last  winter,"  He  paused  but 
she  gave  no  sign  "Tom  Gaylord  came  up  there  la  e  L 
the  afternoon,  and  wanted  me  to  be  a  candidate." 
"  And  you  refused  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  But  you  could  have  been  nominated  1 " 
were'chkoti:."'"'"'^^   "  it  is  probable.     The  conditions 
"Are  you  sure  you  have  done  righ^  •>  "  she. asked.     « It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  from  what  I  know  and  have 
Yo^lnniJK''  ^^u   y°" J^«^«  'nade  for  positions  of  trust 

We;:mfnatTd^^^^^  '  "^"^^  ^^^^^'^^^  '""^  *^«  --  *^«^ 
His  expression  became  set. 

«  Tf  L^J?"  I  ^^'^^  ^?2^  "«^^*'"  ^«  answered  deliberately. 
It  doesn  t  make  any  difference  who  is  governor  this  timef" 

S^'Ti-^  ""^K®  *^y  difference!  "  sh? exclaimed. 
"No,    he  said.     "Things  have  changed -the  people 

^rlL'^lT^' J?l°i^  "^^^"^  of  politics,  whirc 
wrong,  although  it  had  some  justification  in  conditions, 
faas  gone  out.  A  new  and  more  desirable  state  of  affair^ 
has  come.     I  am  at  liberty  to  say  this  much  to  you  now  " 
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he  added,  fixing  his  glance  upon  her,  "  because  mv  father 

and  W  ft^r  a  vZef"  '  "  *'  '*«'• »  '  '»-  -ice. 
"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

u^'^lrf't  """"K  *»'"®^'"  »^e  uiid  quickly. 

His  blood  beat  higher  at  the  question  and  the  manner 
of  her  asking  it,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  answer  IJ 
honestly,  unequivocally,  whatever  the  cost.  ^ 

f>.of     '  J'%  ^'^.  """^  *S^^««-     ^*  «  only  fair  to  tell  vou 
that  we  differed  -~  vitally.     On  the  other  hand,  it  s  fust 

Ithin^r  '^k"^^  ^°°^  ^^^^  ^«  ^i<^  »«t  part  in  angei!  Ct 
1  think,  with  a  mutual  respect."  **    '       * 

She  drew  breath. 

"I  knew,"  she  said,  "I  knew  if  he  could  but  talk  f/> 
you  he  would  undeistand  that  you  were  sincere  an^ 
jou  have  proved  it.     I  am  glad -^  am  glad" "at'o":  ^w 

ul^A  "^"5"?  °^.  *^^  sunlight  changed,  the  very  hills 
leaped,  and  tLe  river  sparkled.  Could  .ne  carl? ^ Why 
did  she  wish  her  father  to  know  that  he  was  sincere  ?    ^ 

ButThr  ^  ",?•  '^f  ^  ^^^  ^^ '  "  he  repeated 
But  she  met  his  glance  steadily. 

"My  father  has  so  little  faith  in  human  naf nr«  »♦  «!,« 

answered.     "  He  has  a  faculty  of  doubMnTJhrhonekv  of 

WnT^rf''*^^  !"PP«««  ^^^'^^^  ««  n^any  of  them  h^ave 
been  dishonest.  And -I  believe  in  m/ friend^"  she 
added,  smiling.  "Isn't  it  natural  that  I  sho'dd  wish  to 
have  my  judgment  vindicated  ?  "  ** 

fl,o  ®  1°*  *?  ^'^^^®*  ^^^  ^^alked  slowly  to  the  far  edee  of 
tV.l  ""^"'^  ^'  '*°°^  ^«^  a  while,  3eeming?y  gaz3off 
across  the  spaces  to  Sawanee.  It  was  like  hii^X^s  to 
question  the  immutable.  Victoria  sat  motionle^;  but  h^ 
eyes  followed  irresistibly  the  lines  of  power  in  the  tan 

slfr«*nT*  the  sky  i.  the   breadth  TsLider  an] 
shmness  of  hip  and  length  of  limb  typical  of  the  men  who 
had  conquered  and  held  this  land  for  their  descTndante 
Suddenly,  with  a  characteristic  movement  of  deLrr^t 
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iim";  tCletr  '^^^  ^'^"^  ^«^^^^«  ^"'  -^  '^t  the 

Bu^tT's^e^S t\T:  t^l^  ^«^»^  ^-^  ^  "  -^e  said. 
;;  May  I  ask  you  something  ?  »  he  said. 
Ihat  depends,"  she  answered. 

u  v^^i/T  ^'""??  *°  ™»"3^  ^^^'  Rangely  ?  " 
think  that r'   ^'^'  '^"^   '"^°«*^  ^"*^-     "Why  did  you 
He  quivered. 
"  Victoria  I  " 

Ht!^!f  ^''''''^'^  "P  ^^  .^"'"'  «^>^^^y'  fa^^l^  revealed,  her  eves 
HnL     '•   «"^P"«ed  by  the  flush  of  dawn  in  hir  cheX 
Hope  quickened,  at  the  vision  of  hope,  the  seats  of  ^„?^* 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  answered. 

witT'the'vLT^/'*"  ?",*  \^^^'  y«^  ^ib^^^t  ^ith  sincerity, 
with  the  vast  store  of  feeling,  of  compelling  magnet  sm 
that  was  m  the  man  and  moved  in  spite  of  tTiemseC 

aftenvaTS:  '"airof'Th  ""k  T^'  ^^'^^^  remSred 
aicerwards— all  of  them  ;  but  it  was  to  the  call  of  *h^ 

stron^'^-    T^^'^^f'     His  was  the  fibre  which  grows 

W«^l-  'i?  u^^r  ?^  ""«^«'     Sure  of  himself,  proud  of  the 

ove  which  he  declared,  he  spoke  as  a  man  who  W  earned 

that  for  which  he  prays  -simply  and  with  dfgnitt.         "^ 

known  T;  ^^  '*^^'  "I  ^*^«  known  it  Lee  I  have 
known  you,  but  vou  must  see  why  I  could  not  tellVouT 

to  r?  ^^T^\*^i  f°r  there  were  times  when  I  led  mvsdf 

tLtT'\^^r''TS^''  ««™«  t°  love  me  Therrwere 
times  when  I  should  have  irone  awav  if  T  L^i'l       T 

promise  to  stay  in  Ripton.^7  ^Tou  t^  mtry  mfu 
cause  I  know  that  I  shall  love  you  as  loZ  m  Tl'i™' 

indchShToa'"^!  ''  '"^l'  =*■"■*  '  ""»  P™^™  "  P-^"" 
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"Oh,  Austen  I"  she  cried,  "I  do  not  — I  do  not! 
They  would  be  hateful  to  nie  —  without  you.  I  would 
rather  live  with  you— at  Jabe  JenneyV  and  her  voice 
caught  in  an  exquisite  note  between  laughter  and  tears. 
"I  love  you,  do  you  understand,  you!  Oh,  how  could 
vou  ever  have  doubted  it  ?  How  could  you  ?  What  you 
believe,  I  believe.  And,  Austen,  I  have  been  so  unhapDV 
for  three  days."  *^^^ 

He  never  knew  whether,  as  the  most  precious  of  graces 
ever  conferred  upon  man,  with  a  womanly  gesture  she 
had  raised  her  arms  and  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders 
before  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  face,  that  vied 
in  colour  with  the  coming  glow  in  the  western  sky. 
Above  the  prying  eyes  of  men,  above  th^  world  itself,  he 
held  her,  striving  to  realize  some  little  of  the  vast  joy  of 
this  possession,  and  failing.  And  at  last  she  drew  away 
from  him,  |fently,  tUat  she  might  look  searchingly  into 
his  face  again,  and  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"And  you  were  going  away,"  she  said,  "wi;,hout  a 
word  !  I  thought  —  you  didn't  care.  How  could  I  have 
known  that  you  were  just  —  stupid  ?  " 

His  eyes  lighted  with  humour  and  tenderness. 

"How  long  have  you  cared,  Victoria ? "  he  asked. 

She  became  thoughtful. 

"  Always,  J  think,"  she  answered ;  "  only  I  didn't  know 
it.    I  thinV  '  ^oved  you  even  before  I  saw  you." 

"  Before  ^   u  saw  me  !  " 

"I  think  It  began,"  said  Victoria,  "when  I  learned  that 
you  had  shot  Mr.  Blodgett  —  only  I  hope  you  will  never 
do  such  a  thing  again.  And  you  will  please  try  to  re- 
member," she  added,  after  a  moment,  "  that  I  am  neither 
Eben  Fitch  nor  your  friend,  Tom  Gay  lord." 


i;: 


Sunset  found  them  seated  on  the  rock,  with  the  waters 
of  the  river  turned  to  wine  at  the  miracle  in  the  sky  — 
their  miracle.  At  times  their  eyes  wandered  to  the 
mountain,  which  seemed  to  regard  them  —  from  a  discreet 
distance  — with  a  kindly  and  protecting  majesty. 
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thrr^"Vr  PT'"*^'';  '^'^  Victoria,  "to  take  me  up 
there.     When  will  you  do  it  ?  "  ^ 

'I  I  thought  you  were  going  away,"  he  replied. 

r^\UA  T^^l  «»'-«"™«tance8,"  she  answered,  "have  com- 
pelled  me  to  change  my  plans."  »*«'  ^om 

"Then  we  will  go  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
To  the   Delectable   Land,"  said  Victoria,  dreamily  • 
2stl?"    '    ""^''^  ^'  '^'^^   be  -  benevolent  despoL* 

nami  u'iLn  h"r'h>^  "''  ''"^^  ''  *^""  ''  *^«  «-°d  of  his 
fhjlt°^''\*^""^'"  '^^  a«ked,  glancing  at  him,  "do  you 
Me  whUe?"''  "°°'^  '''""«^^  '"  »*^  Abroad -just  tl  I 

He  laughed  joyously. 
JlL^""^^  know,"  he  said,  "but  I  shall  make  it  a  point 
-  Km:  J?L^-^— t  to-night.     I  haven't  doSe  ^o 

nnl*  YfV^^  ^"^  to  Venice  and  drift  about  in  a  gondola  on 
one  of  those  gray  days  when  the  haze  comes  in  from  the 
Adriatic  and  touches  the  city  with  the  magic  of  the  past 

AnTtC-lh^^'i^'i^'^^  i'^'  best-wh?n  I  am  ha^py 
And  then,  she  added,  regardincr  him  critically,  "  although 
you  are  very  near  perfection,  ttere  are  some  things  you 
?  Sm  ?  r  '^"^  i«arn  to  make  your  education  coi^plete 
I  will  take  you  to  all  the  queer  places  I  love.  ^hTn 
vou  are  ambassador  to  France,  ySu  know,  it  would  b^ 
™m  r^.K  ^"^'  i\^T  *°  in^rpreter,  ;ouMn't  Tt?" 

"Too  happy  I  "  he  repeated. 

"I  sometimes  wonder,"  she  said,  "whether  haDDinesa 
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By  request  of  one  who  Km  read  thu%  far^  and  u  ttill 
euriout. 

Yes,  and  another  who,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Victoria  and  would  like  to  linger  a  while  longer, 
even  though  it  were  with  the  paltry  excuse  of  discussing 
that  world-old  questibn  of  hers  —  Can  sublime  harn'ness 
and  achievement  go  together  ?  Novels  on  the  proolem  of 
sex  nowadays  often  begin  with  marriages,  but  rarely  dis- 
cuss the  happy  ones ;  and  many  a  woman  is  forced  to  sit 
wistfully  at  home  while  her  companion  soars. 

"  Yet  may  I  look  with  heart  unshock 
On  blow  brought  home  or  missed — 

Yet  may  I  hear  w3th  equal  ear 
The  clarions  down  the  List ; 

Yet  set  my  lance  above  mischance 
And  ride  the  barriere  — 

Oh,  hit  or  miss,  how  little  'tis, 
My  Lady  is  not  there  I " 

A  verse,  in  this  connection,  which  may  be  a  perversion 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  meaning,  but  not  so  far  from  it,  after  all. 
And  yet,  would  the  eagle  attempt  the  great  flights  if  con- 
tentment were  on  the  plain?  Find  the  mainspring  of 
achievement,  and  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  secret  of  the 
world's  mechanism.     Some  aver  that  it  is  woman. 

Do  the  gods  ever  confer  the  rarest  of  gifts  upon  him  to 
whom  they  have  given  pinions?  Do  they  mate  him,  ever, 
with  another  who  soars  as  high  as  he,  who  circles  higher 
tl^at  he  may  circle  higher  still?    Who  can  answer  ?    Must 
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those  who  soar  be  condemned  to  eternal  loneUness,  and 
was  It  a  longing  they  did  not  comprehend  which  bade 
them  stretch  their  wings  toward  the  sun?     Who  can  say? 

^T'.'^  ^r  *"*?"?,*,  ^"*®  ®^  *^«  ^"t»i^e  of  Austen  and 
Victoria  Vaiie !  We  can  only  surmise,  and  hope,  and  pray, 
—yes,  and  beheve.  Romance  walks  with  parted  lips  and 
head  raised  to  the  sky ;  and  let  us  follow  her,  because 
therebpr  our  eyes  are  raised  with  hers.  We  must  believe, 
or  perish.  ' 

Postscripts  are  not  fashionable.  The  satiated  theatre- 
goer leaves  before  the  end  of  the  play,  and  has  worked 
out  the  problem  lor  himself  long  before  the  end  of  the  last 
act.  bentiment  is  not  supposed  to  exist  in  the  orchestra 
seats.  But  above  (in  many  senses)  is  the  gallery,  from 
whence  an  excited  voice  cries  out  when  the  sleeper  returns 
to  hfe,  « It's  Rip  Van  Winkle  I "  The  galleryf  where  are 
the  human  passions  which  make  this  world  our  world- 
the  gallery,  played  upon  by  anger,  vengeance,  derision, 
triumph,  hate,  and  love;  the  gallery,  which  lingers  and 
applauds  long  after  the  fifth  curtain,  and  then  gcSs  reluc- 
tantly  home—  to  dream.  And  he  who  scorns  the  gallery 
IS  no  artist,  for  there  lives  the  soul  of  art.  We  raise  our 
eyes  to  it,  and  to  it  we  dedicate  this  our  play ;  and  for  it 
we  lift  the  curtain  once  more  after  those  in  the  orchestra 
have  departed. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  a  few  words,  to  depict 
the  excitement  in  Ripton,  in  Leith,  in  the  State  at  large, 
when  It  became  known  that  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Flint 
was  to  marry  Austen  Vane,  — a  fitting  if  unexpected 
cUmax  to  a  drama.  How  would  Mr.  Flint  take  it?  Mr 
*lmt,  It  may  be  said,  took  it  philosophically;  and  when 
Austen  went  up  to  see  him  upon  this  matter,  he  shook 
hands  with  his  future  son-in-law,  —  and  they  agreed  to 
disagree.  And  beyond  this  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
thnt  was  relieved ;  for  in  his  secret  soul  he  had  for 
many  ^ears  entertained  a  dread  that  Victoria  might  marry 
a  foreigner.     He  had  this  consolation  at  any  rate. 

His  wife  denied  herself  for  a  day  to  her  most  intimate 
inends,  — for  it  was  she  who  had  entertained  visions  of  a 
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title;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  Vanes  beyond  the  name.  The 
discovery  that  the  Austens  were  the  oldest  family  in  ike 
State  was  in  the  nature  of  a  balm;  and  henceforth,  in 
spaking  of  Austen,  she  never  failed  to  mention  the  fact 
that  his  great-grandfather  was  Minister  to  Spain  in  the 
'30's,  —  a  period  when  her  own  was  engaged  in  a  far 
different  calling. 

And  Hilary  Vane  received  the  news  with  a  grim  satis- 
faction, Dr.  Tredway  believing  that  it  had  done  more  for 
him  than  any  medicine  or  specialists.  And  when,  one 
warm  October  day,  Victoria  herself  came  and  sat  beside 
the  canopied  bed,  her  conquest  was  complete:  he  surren- 
dered to  her  as  he  had  never  before  surrendered  to  man 
or  woman  or  child,  and  the  desire  to  live  surged  back  into 
his  heart,  —  the  desire  to  live  for  Austen  and  Victoria. 
It  became  her  custom  to  drive  to  Ripton  in  the  autumn 
mornings  and  to  sit  by  the  hour  reading  to  Hilary  in  the 
mellow  sunlight  in  the  lee  of  the  house,  near  Sarah 
Austen's  little  garden.  Yes,  Victoria  believed  she  had 
developed  in  him  a  taste  for  reading ;  although  he  would 
have  listened  to  Emerson  from  her  lips. 

And  sometimes,  when  she  paused  after  one  of  his  long 
silences  to  glance  at  him,  she  would  see  his  eyes  fixe<C 
with  a  strange  rapt  look,  on  the  garden  or  the  dim  lav- 
ender form  of  Sawanec  through  the  haze,  and  knew  that 
he  was  thinking  of  a  priceless  thing  which  he  had  once 
possessed,  and  missed.  Then  Victoria  would  close  the 
volume,  and  fall  to  dreaming,  too. 

What  was  happiness?  Was  it  contentment?  If  it 
were,  it  might  endure,  —  contentment  being  passive.  But 
could  active,  aggressive,  exultant  joy  exist  for  a  lifetime, 
jealous  of  its  least  prerogative,  perpetually  watchful  for 
its  least  abatement,  singing  unending  anthems  on  its 
conquest  of  the  world  ?  The  very  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings at  such  times  sobered  Victoria  —  alarmed  her.  Was 
not  perfection  at  war  with  the  world's  scheme,  and  did 
not  achievement  spring  from  a  void  ? 

But  when  Austen  appeared,  with  Pepper,  to  drive  her 
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home  to  Fairview,  his  presence  never  failed  to  revive  the 
fierce  faith  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  make  the  world  better, 
and  hers  to  help  him.  Wondrous  afternoons  they  spent 
together  in  that  stillest  and  most  mysterious  of  seasons 
in  the  hill  country  —  autumni  Autumn  and  happiness  I 
Happiness  as  shameless  as  the  flaunting  scarlet  maples  on 
the  slopes,  defiant  of  the  dying  year  of  the  future,  shadowy 
and  unreal  as  the  hills  before  them  in  the  haze.  Once, 
after  a  long  silence,  she  started  from  a  revery  with  the 
sudden  consciousness  of  his  look  intent  upon  her,  and 
turned  with  parted  lips  and  eyes  which  smiled  at  him  out 
of  troubled  depths. 

"Dreaming,  Victoria?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply,  and  was  silent  once  more. 
He  loved  these  silences  of  hers,  —  hinting,  as  they  did,  of 
unexplored  chambers  in  an  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
which  by  some  strange  stroke  of  destiny  was  his.  And 
yet  he  felt  at  times  the  vague  sadness  of  them,  like  the 
sadness  of  the  autumn,  and  longed  to  dispel  it. 

I'  It  is  so  wonderful,"  she  went  on  presently,  in  a  low 
voice,  "it  is  so  wonderful  I  sometim  3  think  that  it  must 
be  like  —  like  this;  that  it  cannot  last.  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  we  shall  be  as  happy  when  the  world 
discovers  that  you  are  great." 

He  shook  his  head  at  her  slowly,  in  mild  reproof. 

"  Isn't  that  borrowing  trouble,  Victoria?  "  he  said.  "  I 
think  you  need  have  no  fear  of  finding  the  world  as  dis- 
cerning as  yourself." 

She  searched  his  face. 

"  Will  you  ever  change?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  «  No  man  can  stand  such  flattery  as 
that  without  deteriorating,  I  warn  you.  I  shall  become 
consequential,  and  pompous,  and  altogether  insupportable, 
and  then  you  will  leave  me  and  never  realize  that  it  has 
been  all  your  fault." 

Victoria  laughed.  But  there  was  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice,  and  her  eyes  still  rested  on  his  face. 

"But  I  am  serious,  Austen,"  she  said.  "I  sometimes 
feel  that,  in  the  future,  we  shall  not  always  have  many 
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such  days  as  these.    It's  selfish,  but  I  can't  helo  it     TK-«» 

haS'inTis.^''''  ^"""'^  ""^  ^'  '"^^'^  °"*  »°d  took  her 
"I  think,  rather,  of  the  trials  life  may  brine  VictoH*  " 
he  answered,  "of  the  hours  when  judLeyialt^^^n 
the  way  is  not  clear.  Do  you  remember  the  W  Sf 
you  came  to  Jabe  Jenney's?  ^I  stood  ?^the  ro^  ^Lj^l 
you  had  gone,  and  a  desolation  such  as  I  had^ver  fnown 
came  over  me.  I  went  in  at  last,  and  opened  a  bonW^ 
some  vers^  J  had  been  reading,  which  I  shXever  fotet 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  were  ?  "  ^ 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 
"  They  contain  my  answer  to  your  question,"  he  said. 

"  What  became  of  all  the  hopes, 
Words  and  song  and  lute  as  well? 
Say  this  struck  you  — '  When  life  gropes 
Feebly  for  the  path  where  fell  ^ 

Light  last  on  the  evening  slopes, 

" 'One  friend  in  that  path  shaU  be. 
lo  secure  my  step  from  wrong; 
One  to  count  night  day  for  me, 
Patient  through  the  watches  long, 
berving  most  with  none  to  see,' 

Victoria,  can  you  guess  who  that  friend  is?  " 

were  wet.  ^^  ^^""^  ^^  '"""^^  **  ^»  ''^*  ^^^  eyes 

hut  T  5T  *^l?^^*  ""i  ^*  ^  *^**  ^*y»  ^^  dear.  But- 
but  I  did  not  know  that  you  had.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  men  have  that  point  of  view,  Austen." 

to  be  t^nk^ 'L'l'' """^"^  "'^^^  "°*  *^«  --«  '-- 


thl^wl^ti^V'^^' T"^^""  ?^  fi"*  «^»'P  ^i°d8  which  fill 
the  air  with  flying  leaves  have  come  and  gone,  when  the 
stiUness  has  come  again,  and  the  sunlight  il  tin^^^th  a 
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yellower  gold,  and  the  pastures  are  still  a  vivid  green,  and 
ill  ^Ti?^'^  «**»°ed  with  a  deeper  blue  than  any  Um, 
caUed  Indian  summer.  And  it  was  in  this  season  that 
Victoria  and  Austen  were  married,  in  a  little  church  at 
Tunbridge,  near  iairview,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  was  one  of  Victona's  dearest  friends.  Mr.  Thomai 
Oraylord  (for  whose  benefit  there  were  many  rehearsals^ 
was  best  man.  Miss  Beatrice  ChiUingham  maid  of  honour ; 
and  It  was  unanimously  declared  by  Victoria's  bridesmaids 
who  came  up  from  New  York,  that  they  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  groom. 

How  describe  the  wedding  breakfast  and  festivities  at 
f-airview  House,  on  a  November  day  when  young  ladies 
could  walk  about  the  lawns  in  the  filmiest  of  gown!  I  how 
recount  the  guest^  and  leave  out  no  friendi-for  none 
were  left  out  I  Mr.  Jabc  Jenney  and  Mrs.  Jenney,  who 
wept  as  she  embraced  both  bride  and  groom;  and  Eu- 
phrasiYn  a  new  steel-coloured  silk  and  a  state  of  abso- 
lute subjection  and  incredulous  happiness.  Would  that 
there  were  time  to  chronicle  that  most  amazing  of  con- 
quests of  Victoria  over  Euphrasia !     And  Mrs.  Pomfret, 

W«f  ""-t^^^^t  *1  '^  "*y  "^«°*'  °°<^  ^«ly  recognized 
Austen  without  her  lorgnette,  but  quito  overwhehned  him 

Tnth  an  unexpected  cordiality,  and  declared  her  intention 
of  giving  them  a  dinner  in  New  York. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  after  kissing  Victoria  twice,  «he 
IS  mott  distinguished-looking  — I  had  no  idea  — and  a 
person  who  grows  upon  one.  And  I  am  told  he  is  de- 
scended from  Channing  Austen,  of  whom  I  have  ofton 
heard  my  grandfather  speak.  Victoria,  I  always  had  the 
greatest  confidence  m  your  judgment." 

Although  Victoria  had  a  memory  (what  woman  worth 
her  salt  hM  not  ?),  she  was  far  too  happy  to  remind  Mrs. 
romfret  of  certain  former  occasions,  and  merely  smiled  in 
a  manner  which  that  lady  declared  to  be  enigmatic.  She 
maintained  that  she  had  never  understood  Victoria,  and  it 
was  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Pomfret  that  her  respect  in- 
creased  m  direct  proportion  to  her  lack  of  understandinp. 

Mr.    Ihomas  Gaylord,  in  a  waisteoat  which  was  the 
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admiration  of  all  who  beheld  it,  proposed  the  health  of 
.  bride,  and  proved  indubitably  that  the  best  of  oratory 
has  Its  origin  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the  mind,— for  Tom 
^d  never  been  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  Demosthenes. 
He  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter; certain  episodes  in  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Austen 
Vane  (in  which,  if  Tom  was  to  be  believed,  he  was  an 
unwilling  participant)  were  particularly  appreciated.  And 
shortly  after  that,  amidst  a  shower  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles and  rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vane  took  their  departure 

They  drove  through  the  yellow  sunlight  to  Ripton,  with 
Im^ering  looks  at  the  hills  which  brought  back  memories 
of  jo;^s  and  sorrows,  and  in  Hanover  Street  bade  good-by 
to  Hilary  Vane.  A  new  and  strange  contentment  shone 
m  his  face  as  he  took  Victoria's  hands  in  hio,  and  they  sat 
with  him  until  Euphrasia  came.  It  was  not  untU  thev 
were  weU  on  their  way  to  New  York  that  they  opened  the 
letter  he  had  given  thAn,  and  discovered  that  it  contained 
something  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  remain  in 
Europe  the  rest  of  their  Uves  — had  they  so  chosen. 

We  must  leave  them  amongst  the  sunny  ruins  of  Italy 
and  Greece  and  southern  France,  on  a  marvellous  iouinev 
that  was  personally  conducted  by  Victoria. 

Mr.  Crewe  was  unable  to  go  to  the  wedding,  having  to 
attend  a  directors'  meeting  of  some  importance  in  the 
West.  He  is  still  in  politics,  and  still  hopeful  j  and  he 
was  married,  not  long  afterwards,  to  Miss  Alice  Pomfret 
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Each,  cloth,  gilt  tops  and  titles,  $1.^0 


The  Celebrity.     An  Episode 


"  No  such  piece  of  inimitable  comedy  in  a  literary  way  lias  appeared  for 
yean It  is  the  purest,  Iceenest  fiin."—  OUe^^o  Inttr-OctoH. 


Richard  Carvel 


Illastrated 


"...  In  breadth  of  canvas,  massing  of  dramatic  effect,  depth  of  feeling,  and 
rare  wholesomeness  of  spirit,  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  by  an 
American  waaxuat."  —  aUcago  J^ibunt, 


The  Crossing 


IHustrated 


"n»  Qvuiv  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  book,  packed  with  exciting 
adventure  and  sentimental  bddent,  yet  &ithful  to  historical  fact  both  in 


detail  and  in  spirit,"—  Tit  Diai, 

The  Crisis 


Illastrated 


"It  is  a  charming  love  story,  and  never  loses  its  taterert....  The  fatense 
poUtical  bitterness,  die  intense  patriotism  of  both  parties,  are  shown  under- 
standingly."— ^w«v  T€kgratk,  Philadelphia. 

^^°n^On  niu^ntted 

"  ConuUm  has  a  lighter,  gayer  spirit,  and  a  deeper,  tenderer  touch  than 
Mr.  Churchill  has  ever  achieved  before. ...  It  is  one  of  the  truest  and  finest 
txwucripts  of  modem  American  life  thus  &r  achieved  in  our  fiction." - 
Chicago  Rteord-Heraid. 
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AMONG  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  NOVELS  BY 


Bir.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 


Arethusa 


Author  of  the  -  Smcinetcn  »  •erio,  etc. 


One  of  the  most  spirited  tales  this  born  ttory^ener  of  wide  knowledse 

and  versatility  ha.  ever  constructed.     lu  scenes  are  Uid  in  Constan- 

tmople  when  the  consUnt  plotting  of  the  fourteenth  century  made 

adventures  an  everyday  possibility. 

It.  hero  is  an  exiled  VenetUn  noble,  inclining  toward  the  Revo- 

lutionary  side  m  Byzantine  poUtics;  and  toward  a  girl  whom  he  has 

had  a  commiuion  to  purchase  as  a  slave,  in  afiain  of  love. 

Its  characters  include  among  otheis  a  PersUn  sla      dealer,  a  Turkish 

astrologer,  the  two  Emperors,  Andronicus  and  his  impri«>ned  «>n. 

Johannes,  f  nd  Tocktamish.  a  TarUr  mercenary,_a  cosmopolitan 

assembly  m  which  the  author  of />««/  Patof.  The  WUch  of  Prajnu, 

andofiWiirwitoisweUathome. 

Dr.  Frederick  Taber  Cooper,  in  The  Bookman,  say.  of  this  author: 
In  theory  Mr.  Crawford  i.  a  romanticirt;  in  practice  he  i.  in  turn 

realut,  p.ychologne,  mystic,  whatever  for  the  moment  luiu  hi.  needs 

or  appeals  to  hU  instinct  of  born  story-teller."    He  calls  him,  in  fccL 

as  others  have  done,  "  the  prince  of  stoiy-tellerfc" 

Fair  Margfaret        A  Portrait 

"An  exhUarating  romance,  .  .  .  dlt  .ig  in  it.  naturtlBen  and 
grace." — Boston  Herald. 

lUustraUd,  cloth,  $i.jo 

Primadonna  A  Sequel  to  "  F/fr  UMrgaret " 

Never  was  s-quel  more  insistently  asked  for;  and  the  number  of 
inquiries  for  it  which  began  soon  after  the  publication  of  "Fair 
Margaret »  has  steadily  increased.  It  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  novels  of  the  year. 

Illustrated,  cloth,  $i.so 
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Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NOVELS 

THB  SARAONESCA  SBRIffi 
In  the  binding  of  the  Uniform  EdUion,  each,  $1.50 

Saradnesca 

"  The  work  has  two  distinct  merits  Mt\,^  ^t    u.  .. 

t^.  -  that  of  felling  a  «S^.o  *!!  °'  *"*="  ""^^  *^  ^  ""^e  " 

P.phlc  pictu«  of  RomL^ttrTn^ '" ,:  rf""'  7"''  "*'  °'  «^'"'«  * 

Sant'  Dario.      A  Scqud  to  -  Samcincsc.  " 

A  singularly  powerful  and  beautiful  «ory  i,  *,.,«, 

of  artistic  ficUon.    It  brinn  out  wha»  i.       "  /        " ""'  ^^  requirement 

without  owing  any  otZ^n^^^l^.T  ""?'""*''  '"  """"  •«'<">. 

«on,  penetrating  in  Jl^^^J^,^;''^'^^''''^^''^'^'^  d«crip. 
^j^^^^       -^        anaiystt,  and  absorbing  in  interest.  "-Anp  y^ 

Doi  Orsino.      A  Sequel  to  -  S^t' Hario  " 

Perhaps  the  cleverest  novel  of  the  vear  -n.       • 

Craph  in  the  book,  and  the  r«,rf-,  »      I'  *  *         "*  "  °°'  "  «*""  P*™- 


Taquisara 


Corlconc 

"  Mr.  Crawford  is  the  novriist  tvn». 

imagination,  and  insigh°^dS  ^"  '^ :^T' r°^-''''''' ^'"^  -'». 

•ocial  life."-  7»,  /«2!lo««  (S^*^  "'^  P'°'°""'*  '"°*'«d««  of 

^C?S^^°-      ^» '^  - W,  ,..00.     Ulustr-ted  by  A. 
^l^SltTfrnfily':'"'''"''  '  ^  '^'""^  «"'«'  *°  P'°»  to  t^c  'ortunes  of 

«<;:r:i.'ryiis::Strh::?^-^r^^^^  i.e.eiisad«.atic 
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Wr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NO^ 

NOVELS  OF  ROMAN  SOCIAL  UPB 
In  decorated  cloth  covers,  each,  $i.jo 

A  Roman  Singer 

but  a  genuine  wtut  could  have  made  to  true  a  picUuTcrfhSnan  Hfc 
by  human  pawiou  and  interwoven  with  hamiamm^^u  ta  . 
specimen  of  literary  art."-  7JU  Nn^MA^Jtrhl!^         "  ''  * 

Marzio's  Crucifix 

Ta^^^^  "l"""  otherwiM. so  naturaUy  does  t";  .tofy  Sifo 
cSil:^!^!  ^^     V^^^yi  constructed." - Ntm  York  C 

Heart  of  Rome*     A  Ttlc  of  the  Lo«  Water 

•'  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  a  story  of  absorbing  intarM*  •  >*«•. 

sS^'^Re^.  "***  ""^  *'^°«'  surpassingly  well"-  Ar«X! 

Cecilia.     A  Story  of  Modem  Rome 

"That  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  a  master  of  mviterv nM<la  nn  n*. «>n< 
memorable  Mr.Isaaa.  ...    A  strong,  intemdng.  dlmmiSc  stor 

Wiiosoever  Shall  QfiFend 
Pietro  Ghisleri 

L^LJl'lS^Kf^Jif *^'^'  ^  ""Uf^lous  ingwuitT  of  plot,  the  DOW 
m^t^  rtS^S*"*^  of  character,  the  dbim  of  the^SuMfenw 
ment,— the  entire  atmMphere.  indeed.— rank  this  novel  Soncei 
the  great  creations."—  flu  BosUm  Bmi^gtiT 

To  Leeward 

A^miSj^^lf^*"  ****»«»*  fortunes  this  novel  deals  are.  pe 
me  most  brilliantly  executed  portraits  in  the  whole  of  Mr  C^SnS' 

SKr flift^'  *"'fi '^^ »"btEiSiSt  into  the  .Jrtog.^ SS2t 

NiJ^JuoS^''      °°  °*""  *^  "**  ^''•^  s\irpi«a  thSTooe." 

A  Lady  of  Rome 
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NOVELS 
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.    It  ia  A  perfect 
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,  tfaepower  and 
nantio  environ- 
iX  once  among 


js  are,  perhaps, 
>awford's  long 
luman  passion 
lis  one."— 7a« 
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